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de over this function. Dr. Deshmukh is a scholar, statesman 
administrator. He is as good in composing Sanskrit verses as 
is good in framing a budget. He is an expert in the Sanskrit 
] nguage and literature and at the same time he is an expert in 
finance and administration. It is a scholar like him that must 
preside over this function. It is not because he was the Governor 
of Reserve Bank of India, not because he was the Finance Minister 
of the Government of India nor even the Vice-Chancellor of Delhi 
University, but because he is the Chairman of the Central Sanskrit 
Board and is a scholar we welcome him to this function. There is 
an old adage in Sanskrit which says: 


*Vidvàn eva vijānāti vidvaj-jana-parisraman” 


d 


‘Scholars only can appreciate a prodigious industry and learning of 
other scholars? Those who are not scholars cannot appreciate it 
because they can never realise the hard work that has to be put in 
before the literary output of a great scholar is possible. We are 
now gathered to honour and to felicitate Dr. Raghavan. To :his 
function there is also another function attached, namely the release 
of the Bibliography of the Writings of Dr. Raghavan. Other 
Bibliographies may contain two or three pages, but, Dr. Raghavan's 
Bibliography' contains 370 pages. He has written 86 works and 
780 articles and I do not think any other scholar in our country 
would show such a mass of work, work voluminous and luminous 
at the same time. That Volume is to be released by our revered 
Vice-Chancellor who is now completing the 26th year of his Vice- 
Chancellorship after the 20th of August. And Dr. Raghavan corn- 
pletes his 60 years on the 21st of August. The Vice-Chancellor is 


-a person who can judge the work and worth of Dr. Raghavan. He 


has been intimately connected with the work of Dr. Raghavan. He 
has seen Raghavan’s work and has realised his capacity and no fitter. 
person can we have for the purpose of releasing the Bibliography 
of Dr. Raghavan. That Bibliography contains a valuable Foreword 
by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and also an introduction by Dr. Ingalls, 
Professor of Sanskrit at the Harvard University. If you just go 
through the pages of the Bibliography you will be convinced that 
all of us here present have to pay a great tribute to the profour* 
Jearning and scholarship of Dr. Raghavan. Nobody, I can say, 
can claim like Raghavan that he has covered all the aspects of 
Indian Culture, Sanskrit Literature, Sanskrit Poetics, Indological 


B 
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Research, Sanskrit Drama, Dance, Music, Āgamas, Silpa, e 
| aspect of Indian Culture. You will find that. Dr. Radhakrish 
| says in his Foreword that Raghavan covers the whole of Indi 
Culture, a statement from him, one of the foremost philosophe ; 
and scholars of the world which forms a fitting tribute to the great 
| learning and capacity of Dr. Raghavan. 


Next we have a Volume of the Brahma Vidya of the Adyar 

N Library containing articles from Foreign Scholars in America, 

Germany, Holland and England and so on and published as a 

\ Felicitation Volume in honour of Dr. V. Raghavan; that Volume is 

to be released by my friend Dr. J. Filliozat. Dr. J. Filliozat is a 

Director of the French Indological Institute at Pondicherry and he 

a has made a special study on the cultural history of South-East Asia 

and the relations of India with South East-East Asia all through 

the centuries, and is a valuable mine of information, I have moved 

with him very intimately in the great Sadas with Sri Sankaracharya 

Swami of Kanchi held in Elayathangudi in 1962. I know the great = 
work he has been doing as Director of the Indological Institute at 
Pondicherry. He is a worthy person to release this very valuable 

Felicitation Volume. 


I welcome all of you here who have come to this function with 

a tranquil mind, with the one object of appreciating the services of 

a great scholar. Dr. Raghavan has completed 60 years of life. 

For 38 years he has dedicated himself to the cause of the promo-  . 

tion of Sanskrit Studies and Research. There is not any depart- ki, 

ment of Sanskrit Studies to which he has not contributed his own 

work and thought. Some of the few outstanding works alone I 

will mention. I would mention his work on the Srigara Prakasa ; 

of King Bhoja that he submitted as a Thesis in the beginning in 

1934-35. It earned for him the Ph.D. Degree from three great 

scholars Drs. Sylvain Levi, F. W. Thomas and A. B. Keith. After- 4 

wards he revised and enlarged the same and published it fully p 

in 1963. He has covered here the whole field of Sanskrit poetics 

or Alankara Literature from the very beginning, from ihe days of 

Bharata to our recent times. King Bhoja has emphasised the fact 
~~at érhgara is the only Rasa and every other Rasa is a modifi- 

cation of this Rasa. It is not from the point of view of the com- 

monly known sex aspect that Bhoja said: this but from that of the 

true philosophical aspect of the concept of Rasa. 
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Dr. Raghavan is not merely a research worker, but he is also 
a poet; he has composed a Mahākāvya on Sri Muthuswami 
Dikshitar. Muthuswami Dikshitar is an artist of a high degree in 
music and was a great Bhakta and Upasaka of Devi, Ganapati 
ete, Dr. Raghavan's Mahākāvya on this great composer’s life anda 
contributions has earned the tribute of the Sri Sankaracharya of 
Kanchi and His Holiness conferred upon him the title of Kavilcokila 
after reading through that fully and carefully for many days. The 
next work I would like to mention is that on Tyagaraja, the other 
great composer, Sri C. Ramanujachariyar began the translation of 
Tyagaraja’s songs, but it was Dr. Raghavan that finally completed 


in Devanagari script so that those who do not know Telug 
character may read them. He has done here a valuable Krit. 
editing all these songs and at the same time contributing avah, pro- 
Introductory Thesis on the life and thought of Tyagaraja. „nolar 
book is well worth reading by all musicians and musicologists &een 
students of Indian religion and philosophy in the whole of India. be 
I 
The next great work, Sir, is, I would say, The Indian Heritage, 
a book which was published with the special help of our Vice- 
Chancellor when he was Chairman of the Unesco Executive in 
the year 1956. You may see the connection which the Vice- 
Chancellor has had with many of Raghavan's writings, In this 
work Raghavan has translated many selections from Sanskrit 
liberature beginning from the Rgveda down to the end of the classi- 
cal age so as to present the fundamental concepts and aspects of 
Indian Culture. This very valuable book carries a Foreword by 
the first President of India Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who commends its 
easy and readable style. It is a great work that Raghavan has 
done here for propagating the principles of Indian Culture in the 
world. One more work, I will mention and that is the Sarva Deva 
Vilasa a work which entailed much research on the part of 
Dr. Raghavan on the City of Madras as it was in the 18th Century 
and there he has shown how the leading merchant magnates of 
Madras vied with each in the upkeep and management of Temples 
and in encouraging music and Sanskrit. To this very important 
work, a Foreword was written by our former Chief Minister 
Sri M. Bakthavatsalam. i 
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There is one very important work that is going on in the 

r University and it might well be mentioned by the Vice-Chancellor; 
it is a pleasure to me also to refer to this magnum opus of 

Dr. Raghavan, the Catalogous Catalogorum. Many people do not 

, understand this. It means the Catalogue of Catalogues. Professor 
A Th. Aufrecht brought out the first Catalogous Catalogorum of 
Sanskrit Mss. in 1875. Afterwards thousands of mss. have come to 
be known in collections all over the world and all these mss. and 
the catalogues of these mss. had to be studied, various references 
had to be checked and their cataloguing is a labour of great magni- 
tude. I myself know to some extent what the difficulty of the 
work is. It isnot an ordinary work. Dr. Johnson took seven years 
3 bringip* ott his English Dictionary in the 19th Century. The 
‘ ‘mss. scattered through out the world and the Catalogues 
wit all places had to be looked into and entries correctly identified, 
q Sycially works or authors of same names. All these very im- 
" vtant points have to be examined, decided and finally out into 
| iape and the printer also contributes great difficulties because of 
the diacritical marks and other details of printing of works of this 

type. The whole thing is a very difficult one which many people 

do not understand. All these factors contribute to the length of 

period taken for finishing this stupendous work. But all the 

primary work that has to be done has been already done by 

Dr. Raghavan. The four volumes already brought out by him show 

not only the labour involved but also the.method and manner he 

has adopted for this work. That is what I want to impress upon 

you. The only thing to be completed is the editing, printing and 

publishing of the further volumes of that work. On account 

Ra of the fact that he engaged himself in this grand work, all scholars 
M ~ throughout the world apply to Dr. Raghavan for information on 
: every point and I know several cases personally myself. It is, 
4 therefore, no exaggeration when I make these statements about 
Dr, Raghavan. I may say in conclusion, after fully knowing his 

work on mss. that he is a “walking Encyclopaedia of information” 


(Applause) on all Sanskrit mss., literature, books, authors and 


so on, 


Tt is such a great scholar whom we are all gathered here in 
oa the fullness of our heart to appreciate, to honour him for his great 
services and to pay our tributes to him. It is in the tradition of 
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Sanskrit that our poets do not want any money; the Kings offered 
them a seat and gave two Tūmbūlas and they were satisfied. "That | 
was the simple nature of our great poets of the past and this 

continues to be nature of all those who are interested. in Sanskrit ] A 
studies even at the present day. Dr. Raghavan has dedicated him- | 
self wholly and every minute of his life, he has spent for the sake 

of the promotion of Sanskrit studies and research. 


I therefore welcome all of you here and I will request the Na 
‘distinguished speakers whom we have chosen and invited for the 
present function to speak. Justice T. L. Venkatarama Iyer, who a 
is himself a Sanskrit scholar and musician, has been associated for 
long with Dr. Raghavan in the Music Academy a.1 knows full 
the ability of Dr. Raghavan; Justice K. S. Venkatarama Sa 
of the Madras State Sangeeta Nataka Sangham with Wh hi i 
Dr. Raghavan has been associated from its inception; Thi P ME 


krishna Mission Swami who has also been the Editor of Prat be 
Bharata for a time will speak of Dr. Raghavan particularly b 
1 


yit. 


reference to the Ramakrisbna Mission with which Dr. Ragha 
"has co-operated; Sri V. K. Ramaswami Mudaliar, MLC., formen, 

leader of opposition and a colleague of mine in the Madra 
Legislature is a Trustee of the Music. Academy and “had 
opportunities to watch closely Dr. Raghavan's work at the Music 


Sri Musiri Subrahmanya Iyer. 
43 years and from the time of his Í 
the 3rd All-India Oriental Conference 
done by Dr. Raghavan in musicology. 
of History and now Professor fo 
relations of India and other countr 
can appraise and appreciate Di 

f hi t iversi 
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somewhat longer time, for the sake of Sanskrit studies, for the sake 
| of Indian culture and for the sake of honouring Dr. Raghavan, you 
l may remain till the end of the function. (Applause). 


4 C. D. Deshmukh: 


Ps 
» Chairman of the Celebration Committee and Scholars, Dr. V. 
S Raghavan and Smt. Raghavan, Dr. Mudaliar, Dr. Filliozat, my 
^ distinguished fellow speakers and friends: : 


] am very grateful to the Chairman of the Celebration Com- 
mittee for the kind references that he has made to me. This is 
faen my life that I have heard M.S.S. as well as the 

ringir R i 
trom four Vedas at the same session. I consider it a 
o MES well as a pleasure to participate in this function. To 
swej Pally it is a privilege. In my public capacity as Chairman 
a +e Central Sanskrit Board, it is a pleasure. I have known 

; Raghavan for about 15 years and curiously enough, our first 
jquaintance was through the Music Academy, I think a little be- 
yore he became full Professor of Sanskrit. Since then I have 
been in continuous touch with him. I suppose the common bond 
of Sanskrit drew us together. He has been good enough to send 
me copies of some of his writings including the very interesting 


account that he has written on his visits abroad of Sanskrit Stu- ` 


dies in foreign countries. I have looked through some of his books 
and I was associated with him on the occasion of the release of 
the collection of Tyagaraja Songs. Then l have worked with him 
for sometime on the Sanskrit Board of the Sahitya Akademi and 
indeed it is perhaps through our joint. encouragement that the 
Akademi was induced to start the Sanskrit Journal which, we 
7 agreed, we should call Samskrta. Pratibhā, as it makes a special 
point of encouraging modern writing in Sanskrit. Recently he 
hag laid me under a debt of obligation by writing the foreword to 
ray small book of Sanskrit Poems which is going to be published 
soon by Messrs Motilal Banarsidass. Therefore casting my eyes 
over the Bibliography which is going to be released, I was happy 


to see that item 736 relates to this particular work, a Foreword 

to my book about to come. J have also some idea of the monu- 
F mental work that he has done both in regard to the Catalogus 
d 
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Catalogorum and the account he has given of his researches into 
the State mss. in this country and abroad. Some of you would 
be surprised to learn that the total number of mss. largely in 
this country would approach a million, although this would include 
a number of versions of’ the same work and one ms. or codex 
might contain four or five different works. It can only be a 
guess as io how much Sanskrit literature still awaits publication 
and deserves in the meanwhile the kind of care that old mss. need 
in this country. Dr. Raghavan is a very valuable colleague of 
mine on the Central Sanskrit Board as also on the Institute of 
Advanced Studies, Simla of which I happen to be Vice-Chairman 
and whilst I was Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi, he 
has helped us on Selection Committees on a couple of occasions 
when we wanted to fill the vacant post of Professor of Sanskrit. 
I have always admired Dr. Raghavan's meticulous scholarship, pro- 
digious labour and diversity of interests. He is both a scholar 
and a creative critic, has both depth and breadth as has been 
pointed out in the introduction to this book that is going to be 
released, in Sanskrit learning and in the some total thereof. I 
regard him as easily amongst the top-most ranks of the very 
few Sanskritists that we have in India. (Applause). Indeed I 
would call him a complete Sanskrit Scholar. It was hoped or it 
is the hope of some of us who are interested in Sanskrit, without 
claiming to be real scholars in the language, that sometime or 
ihe other there would be an Advance Centre of Sanskrit here in 
this University (i.e. at Madras) so that there might be opportunity 
for the utilisation of scholarship of this order in both research and 
advance studies. I do also know having visited the Institute, that 
Dr. Raghavan has done very valuable pioneer work in setting up 
the Central Institute of Sanskrit at Tirupati. But it is on the 
Central Sanskrit Board that I for the last year and a half have 
much more frequently come into contact with Dr. Raghavan and 
we must learn to rely on the precision of his thought and his 
deligence on the various committees through which the matters 
submitted to the Board have to be examined. We are now on the 
26th going to have a meeting at which we shall consider the so- 
called 4th Year Plan so far as the promotion of Sanskrit is con- 
cerned. This is not the time or occasion on which I should make 
observations in regard to what is being done by the Central Sanskrit 
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Board. I believe from the experience that I have had that we 
have a good opportunity of promoting Sanskrit, although none of 
us would say that we are content with the order of finances that 
the Government of India is at the present juncture able to place 
at our disposal. I should not take any more of your time but, 
like the others, I have also composed few verses which I should 
now like to read out. (These verses are printed at the beginning 
of the volume). 


Dr. A. L. Mudaliar 


Mr. President, Dr. & Mrs. Raghavan, Ladies & Gentlemen; 


I am thankful to the organisers of this meeting for giving me 
this opportunity to join with you all in felicitating Dr. & Mrs. 
Raghavan on their Shashtyabdapurti Day. Perhaps there are very 
few here who have had administrative contact with Dr. Raghavan 
for as long a period as I have had. In fact as member of the 
Syndicate, I first came to know of Dr. Raghavan. In those days 
he was working under the great Sanskrit scholar Mm. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar who occupied the Chair of Sanskrit in the Presidency 
College and whose name and fame were well-known all over South 
India, nay whole of India. With the meticulous care with which 
he used to devote himself to every task entrusted to him was not 
so wellknown. He was the chairman of the Examining Board of 
the Oriental Titles which comprised five or six different branches 
and I well remember his sitting in the Senate Hall with a dozen 
Sanskrit Scholars from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on three or four days 
correcting, re-correcting and editing the question papers. Those 
were good old days but perhaps bad old days, because today the 
examiners generally set a question paper either on their motor 

_ journey or on their train journey or they get hold of the previous 
papers and pass it off as their own question papers. I do not 
say so in regard to what happens with Sanskrit but I know it has 
happened with the other branches, like Tamil. Trained under 
such a great disciplinarian, it was no wonder that Dr. Raghavan 
from the very start was meticulous in his work and devoted to 
his studies. He has done monumental work. I am not capable of 
expressing any opinion on this work, but the volume that I have 
just gone through with the Introduction, the Preface ete, gives me 
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room to think that he had concealed all these labours for a very 
long time. Few people knew all this and I am glad that on this 
occasion it has been possible for the Committee to release this 
Bibliography of the work that he has done so well. Not merely 
as a great Sanskrit scholar but as one who has devoted himself to 
many other fields of activity, music, poetry and play-writing, various 
other ancillary lines of the Sanskrit literatures, Dr. Raghavan lias 
established his reputation as one of the great professors of Sanskrit 
in our country. 


References have been made to the monumental work that had 
been undertaken by him in the University, the New Catalogus 
Catalogorum. It was in the year 1929, when we as Delegates of 
the Madras University attended the 5h Conference of Universities 
in Delhi that Prof. Woolner, then Vice-Chancellor of the Lahore 
University, brought forward the suggestion that the work, the 
Catalogus Catalogorum which was published in 1901 should now 
be revised and enlarged in view of very large number of mss. and 
other publications in Sanskrit that were now available all over the 
country. We accepted this suggestion of Dr. Woolner and when we 
returned to Madras, I remember, we consulted Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri who wholeheartedly agreed to be the first Editor-in-Chief, 
if I remember right, of Catalogus Catalogorum and he selected 
Dr. Raghavan as the Research Scholar for the:work. From that 
day Dr. Raghavan has been in the University in various capacities 
and in 1955 he was made the Professor of Sanskrit in the Univer- 
sity. In connection with the Catalogus Catalogorum work he 
has travelled extensively. The University sent him to various 
centres in Europe, America and other places. He has been, I know, 
to Nepal and other South-East Asian countries also. I yell re- 
member when I went to West Germany about 8 years ago and 
met some who were great scholars in Oriental literatures, they 
asked about the Catalogus Catalogorwm and made kindly refer- 
ences to Dr. Raghavan, who had preceded me, and was collecting 
his inventory of various mss. collections there. I am hopeful that 
ere long, through the assistance of Mr. Balasubramania Iyer and 
the Staff of the Department, we shall have the pleasure of releas- 
sing the last of the volumes of Catalogus Catalogorum. Four 
volumes have been released and today I got a letter from the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission announcing a further contribution of 


c 
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Rs. 60,000, but as is usual with the University Grants Commission 
today, with the condition that we must expedite and finish it in 
two years time. I wish they realised the magnitude of this work, 
but it is good to have such reference because it will energise us 
to do whatever we can as early as possible. It is needless for me 
to say how much Dr. Raghavan has contributed to the cultural 
and particularly to those activities with which he has been so close- 
ly associated. I am very glad indeed that this Bibliography is to 
be released and I am very happy to release it. Few persons, few 
of us can claim for ourselves a bibliography of such tremendous 
proportion which includes articles of various forms, from erudite 
articles to articles in ‘commemoration volumes, poetry, in fact every- 
thing. I hope and trust that this volume will give an impetus to 
scholars and Sanskritists to do something of the work that Dr. 
Raghavan has undertaken and to emulate his example. I am happy 
to be here to felicitate him on his Shashtyabdapurti and-I hope and 
trust those of you who are younger will celebrate his Satabhi- 
shekam when the time comes. 
Thank you very much. 


I have much pleasure in releasing this volume—the Biblio- 
graphy of his writings and presenting it to Dr. Raghavan. 


Dr. Jean Filliozat:. 


I feel much honoured and I am. very ee to release te 
Felicitation Volume presented to Dr. Raghavan by a group of 
foreign Sanskritists and Indologists. : 


This big book consists entirely of their contributions. They 
have sent them from all countries around the world where Sanskrit 
and Indology are cultivated and where Dr. Raghavan’s work is well 
known and highly appreciated. Not only the multiplicity of their 
articles but also the variety of the subjects they have dealt with 
-correspond to the range and to the diversity of Dr. Raghavan's 
own scientific achievements. As well as in the field of Sanskrit 
literature and Alamkaraé astra, as in general Indology, with the tre- 
mendous work of the New Catalogus Catalogorum, and in many 
ther fields, Dr. Raghavan is rendering an immense service to the 
"international studies in Sanskrit and Indology. This book is à 
token of gratitude of the foreign scholars throughout the world to 
Dr, Raghavan. 
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Sri T. L. Venkatarama Aiyar: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Let me first express my great pleasure in participating in this 
function. I have known Dr. Raghavan, I think now for more than 
40 years. I think I first met him in connection with a Drama which 
was staged in Sanskrit and he appeared as one of many actors; and 
myself having been an actor for even years earlier than this, I 
was, naturally very much interested in his acting and we became 
great friends. Since then we have had several opportunities of 
moving together in the two fields in which I am myself very much 
interested, Sanskrit and Music, and we have moved closely to- 
gether all these 40 years in these two fields. I have seen Dr. 
Raghavan’s growing stature under my very eyes and I am very 
happy that today we are celebrating his Shashtyabdapurti on a 
grand scale. I participate in this function with an affection which - 
an elder brother has got for his younger brother who has acquired 
recognition. Well, I ask what is the reason for this great enthusi- 
astic reception which is given to him on this occasion? It is this: 
He is one of the greatest exponents of our culture and it is that 
has really attracted all this homage from persons of different walks 
oflife. After all a nation lives in its culture. "The strength of the 
nation is in culture. India is honoured because of its achievements 
in the fields of culture and Dr. Raghavan is honoured as a person 
who has devoted his time and made researches in fields in which 
the Indian culture excells viz. Sanskrit and Music. It is this that 
is responsible for the great recognition which he has obtained all 
the world over. His scholarship is of the highest type. The Indian 
tradition is that you must learn, you must acquire knowledge for 
its own sake, not for making money, not for getting appointments. 
That was the idea with which Dr. Raghavan had devoted himself 
to the study of Sanskrit. It is unnecessary for me to say very 
much about it because many speakers have spoken about it and 
I need not repeat them. His Srngara Prakasa is a wonderful work, 
I remember there is also a work which I very much liked “Lost 
Palys on Rama,” a very beautiful and a very interesting work. 
His great knowledge of Sanskrit is only equalled by his industry 
and all his publications are expressions of his knowledge and his 
enthusiasm, of profound erudition and critical research. I do not 
say more about it. It is sufficient that his scholarship is recognised 
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not merely in India but all the world over. As Mr. Seshachalam 
Chettiar said: “Svadese pūjyate Raja Vidvān Sarvatra püjyate." 
We must congratulate him on his scholarship which has acquired 
him international stature. I remember of the year 1955 there was 
in Madras an eminent Law Professor from London, Mr. Derret. 
Dr. Raghavan introduced him to me and we have since become 
friends and that Professor from London spoke to me in the highest 
terms of the scholarship of Dr. Raghavan. 


That is one thing. There is another branch with which in 
fact I am more intimately connected and I am expected to speak 
about, namely his contributions to the cause of our music. I think 
it was in the year 1932 or 1933 when he began to take part in the 
Music Academy Conferences. I discovered early that with his 
knowledge of Sanskrit and interest in music he would be very 
valuable and indeed he has been my lieutenant, if I can say so, 
in all my work in the Music Academy. We are running a Music 
Journal which is one of the most learned Journals ever printed 
on a special subject and Dr. Raghavan.is the person who 
is in charge of it.. We owe to him the success and the learn- 
ing of their publications in the Music. Academy. Then there is 
ihe Teachers’ College of Music.whose object is the teaching and 
propagation of Classical Music. He is the person in charge of it 
and then Music Academy runs annual Conferences, No Conference 
will be complete without him. He is the person who is really in 
charge of the Conferences. We have only to read the reports of 
the Music Academy’s Conferences to realise the tremendous amount 
of work which he has done and the great contribution which he 
has made. Thus when I look at his achievements in the field of 

à Sanskrit or in the field of music, his achievements are of the highest 
order and we must be grateful to him for all the work he has done 
and express our appreciation. As Mr. Balasubramania Iyer point- 
ed out, Vidvans do not want very much of money or anything else; 
they want honour. Even a Tambülam and a seat will be sufficient 
for them and that is their attitude, Dr. Raghavan is one of the 
greatest scholars which the country has produced, one of the 
greatest exponents of our culture and let me say how proud we 
are of his achievements, how glad we are that he has attained the 
age of sixty and it is our desire, our fervent prayer to the Lord 
that He might give him a long life, his Satabhishekam, “Ayur vai 
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sahasram” and “Satamanam bhavati”. In wish him a Jong life so 
that he can continue his work and confer the benefit of his know- 
ledge and culture on humanity. May God bless him with a long 


life. 


Swani Kirtitananda: 


Dr. Deshmukh, Dr. & Mrs. Raghavan and friends: 


I deem it a great privilege to have been invited to participate 
in this function. On behalf of the Ramakrishna Mission I offer my 
feliciations to Dr. Raghavan on the completion of his 60 years. 
When the Secretary of the Celebration Committee approached me 
with a request to come and address this function I was greatly 
hesitant. I was doubtful about my own fitness to be here and 
address the assembly because my acquaintance with Dr, Raghavan, 
my personal acquaintance with Dr. Raghavan, is very little. 
Though my personal acquaintance with Dr. Raghavan is very little 
I have been his sincere and great admirer for the last two decades 
or so. I have read some of the writings by him and about him and 
I have been greatly charmed by them. Of course whoever praises 
Dr. Raghavan will be first impressed by his scholarship. Nobody 
can but be impressed by his deep scholarship but the Indian minds 
always sought something deeper, some meaning deeper than what 
is apparent. If Dr. Raghavan were to be merely a scholar, his 
sreatness would have been less. Of course India honours scholars, 
India honours learning, India pays homage to those who have spent 
their life for study of the scriptures, but at the same time the 
Indian mind, from a higher standpoint gives a second place to 
scholarship. As Sri Ramakrishna used to say Grantha is Granthi. 
From a higher standpoint, book-learning sometimes becomes a 
bondage. Even Sankaracharya or even the Vedas themselves, from 
this highest spiritual standpoint would say so. When I was in 
admiration years back on the one side of the scholarship of 
Dr. Raghavan and on the other side of this Indian attitude from 
a higher standpoint I received the book Spiritual Heritage of 
Tyagaraja and as I was going through the Introductory thesis I 
was simply amazed by the deep ocean of devotion in which 
Dr, Raghavan swam. Here he was a great intellectual, as the other . 

, Speakers have said, one whose intellectual achievements are in- 
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comparable. He is unique, He is superior to many and second to 
none. Great as a scholar and an intellectual he is even greater 
as one steeped in devotion, according to the ideal held forth by 
Sri Ramakrishna. In him the Jaana and Bhakti join together, and 
mingling together harmoniously, have expressed themselves in 
service in the cultural fields and this is the type of character that 
India admires, that India has admired throughout the centuries, 
one in which Jūāna and Bhakti, knowledge and devotion, as well 
as Karma combine together for the upliftment of humanity and 
this is the character that has sustained India through the centuries. 
In the midst of the gloom and darkness of knowledge in which 
we are living today, I am so happy to find that we have in cur 
midst such ideal types in the life of our society, and when we see 
such people living in our midst today we regain our hope that 
India can never be destroyed. So long as such people are there, 
India’s cultural heritage can never be destroyed. Now I offer my ` 
felicitation to Dr. Raghavan on this occasion and seek the Lord's 
blessings for a happy and prosperous life for him so that the 
cultural heritage of India may be sustained through his further 
work and efforts. Thank you. 


Howble Justice-Sri K. S. Venkataraman: 


Respected President of the evening, Dr. & Mrs. Raghavan and 
other distinguished members of the audience: 


I consider it a great privilege to be one of the speakers at (his 
important and pleasant function The main achievement of 
Dr. Raghavan is in the field of Sanskrit. "Enough has been said 
about it and volumes could be written about it and I` am not 
competent to speak about it. However, I think it will interest you 
to note that Sanskrit does not seem to have been the first love of 
Dr. Raghavan. He has himself told me that Science was his first 
love. But by some aet of providence he could not get a seat in 
the Science Group-and it turned out to the world's advantage: 
I think if he had taken to Science he would mot be' the great man 
that he is today. I think this itself is an example of how provi- 
dence plays its part and I hope Dr. Raghavan's example could be 
followed by others. I think on this occasion it will also be appro- 
priate if I recall to you one very interesting story which Mr. T. L. 
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Venkatarama Aiyar gave at a Conference at Tirunelveli where 
Sanskrit scholars spoke: “There was a rich man who left a legacy 
of about Rs. 10 lakhs to his only son, all that in the shape of cash, 
hard cash, locked in one particular room. But he had not left 
the key with his son. So his son was absolutely pennyless. Then 
somebody gave him the key and then he became rich.” Sri T. L. 
Venkatarama Aiyar said Sanskrit was the key which opened the 
treasures of knowledge which were embedded in Sanskrit. I hope 
that, on this occasion, the importance of Sanskrit will be kept in 
view and it is fitting that our Vice-Chancellor recognises the need 
for the promotion and preservation of Sanskrit. I hope that 
Sanskrit will not die, but will be kept up. 


The next thing I want to say is that actually I came into contact 
with Dr, Raghavan only at the Music Academy. ‘Though there 
will be enough speakers like Sri Musiri Subrahmania Iyer and 
others to speak about Dr. Raghavan’s activities in this field and 
contributions to the Music Academy, I think as one of the mem- 
bers of the Academy, as many of you here in the audience are 
connected with the Music Academy, I think I have special role to 
play before you. Many a time I have watched him at the Academy's 
Conference. He has been I think, the actual Secretary from about 
1942 although with other work of the Academy he has been con- 
nected for a still longer time and has been editing the Journal from 
1936. I have been almost constantly attending the Music Academy 
sessions from about 1939 since the time when they were held at 
the Senate House and I still remember how Dr. Raghavan used 
to stay on till about 12-00 or 12-30 in the night as the performance 
used to go on till that time. After going away at 12-30 midnight, 
you will find him promptly at 8 a.m. joining the Discussions and 
what an active part he played in the Discussions you all know. 
He was the authentic recorder of the proceedings of the Discussions 
which used to go on till 11 am. And again at 12.00 there were 
the’ competitions, and then the Junior performances, the evening 
performances and then the night performances. I do not know 
where he got all that energy and enthusiasm. In fact without 


‘meaning disparagement to the others, I think it is very right to 


say that Dr. Raghavan is one of the pillars of the Music Academy 
(applause) and I very unhesitatingly pay this tribute on behalf 


of you all as the members of the audience and members of the 
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Music Academy. I think this also renders legitimate some remark 


about the role which we as members of the audience of the Music 
Academy should play. It is because Music Academy has been 
keeping up the rich traditions of Carnatic Music that it is great; 
I think we as members of the audience should help the organisation 
of the Music Academy to preserve its tradition and we owe a 
great duty and I thought it just as well to remind ourselves about 
this great duty which owe to Carnatic Music. I now wish to 
speak a little more about Dr. Raghavan’s devotion and culture. I 
think I should mention the great devotion which Dr. Raghavan has 
to our Kamakoti Acharya. I think like other great people he owes 
not a little to the deep devotion he has to our Kanchi Kamakoti 
Acharya. Not merely that. He is greatly disciplined and I believe 
he is one of those who do the Sandhyavandanam and its daily 
routine properly. I attach great importance to that because the 
religious values are falling in our life time and I think it is right 
to mention this here. I think everyday he prays to God and devotes 


sometime to meditation. But he is a Karma Yogin; as you all 


know he is one of those who do not rest content with sitting at 
home. He couples his knowledge with industry and makes both 


available for the benefit of the public; and Swamiji has mentioned 


to you about it, and the numerous organisations which take part 
in the proceedings today will show the high popularity which 
Dr. Raghavan rightly enjoys with many of the organisations 
with which he has been connected. He has been the Treasurer 
of the Hindu Dharma Prachara Sangam and the Vice-President of 
the Vivekananda Rock Memorial Committee. His contribution is 
not merely in Sanskrit, Music and Religion, but in the fields of 
other arts, Dance and Drama. In collaboration with Smt. Bala- 
sarasvati he has brought out a book on Bharata Natya. His own 
daughter is a great dancer and he has been one of the founder 
members of the Sangeet Natak Sangham of which I happen to be 
the Chairman, and I believe he was responsible for proposing the 
name ‘Sangam’ instead of ‘Akademi’ for it. He has been connected 
with the Central Sangeet Natak Akademi also from the very 


beginning, and has since his Presidentship of the Natya Sangh, or 
Theatre Centre, Madras, built up that Body also. 


Above all, in his personal life he is a man of character and 
this is very important. He is loyal as a friend, In Short he is an 
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embodiment of all that is fine in Indian culture and in paying 
tribute to him, I think we should remind ourselves of what a true 
example he is of Indian culture, so that we may also follow in his 
footsteps. And that is the justification for the function today. By 
honouring him we are really honouring all that is best in our 
society, 


Prof. K. K. Pillai:, 


Mr. Chairman, Dr. and Mrs, Raghavan, Ladies.and Gentlemen: 

I have great pleasure in participaing in this happy function 
in connection with the Celebration of the Shashtyabdapurti of 
Dr. Raghavan. I have known him for over a quarter of a century 
when I joined the University of Madras as a Research Fellow in 
the Department of Indian History. I was obliged to seek his aid 
in connection with the understanding of and interpretation of certain 
ideas in the Agamas and the Puranas. Though I had studied a 
little bit of Sanskrit myself, I needed that help and he gave it 
willingly and ever since I have kept up my association with him 
and has had the benefit of understanding many valuable ideas 
connected with the interpretation of Indian history. A knowledge 
of Indian History including South Indian History cannot be really 
had without a knowledge of Sanskrit, as of the various other 
languages, the regional languages. Unfortunately sometimes, with- 
out realising the full importance, the full significance of particular 
languages, as specially in the present context, people enter into 
unseemly controversies, There is absolutely no ground for such 
controversies at least so far as the Universities are concerned. 
Controversy may be left to Politicians. Particularly, for even the 
understanding of South Indian History and Epigraphy, you would 
find in the case of many of the inscriptions,—Pandya, Chola, Vijaya- 
nagar, so forth, a knowledge of Sanskrit is needed. Many of these 
inseriptions are bilingual in character. They start in Sanskrit; 
they end up with the local language, Tamil, Kannada or Telugu. 
In the course of even the Tamil part of the inscriptions, there will 
be significant Sanskrit terms and therefore for a proper under- 
standing of these, it is absolutely essential that we should know 
various languages and get the aid of other scholars, as Brahmasri 


„Balasūbramaniā Iyer indicated earlier. I started as Professor of 


D 
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Indian History and then passed on to Social Science, and then 
passed on to Asian studies and so on. I do not know where I will 
stop. But in all these respects I have had the pleasure of seeking 
the co-operation of members of various departments of the humani- 
ties and languages, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam — 
and then so far as the Social Sciences are concerned, Departments 
of Philosophy, Psychology, Economics, Politics,—-all these I have 
had to seek for help and they have willingly given me the help. 
It is not on account of any extraordinary quality in me, but it is 
on account of their willing co-operation I have been able to do what 
I have done. 


Playing with the fantastic idea of secularisation of everything 
including education, we forget the noble ideals of education. 
Everybody would remember that in early times, the teacher was 
something like a Rishi, in the medieavel times in South India as 
well as in North India the Monks, the Mathadhipatis, all these 
carried the learning. The secularisation of education, like several 
other things, had occasionally tended to result in the deterioration 
of the lofty standards to be maintained by people who are working 
in the temple of learning. But people like Dr. Raghavan I. am 
sure would still succeed in maintaining those lofty ideals by 
continuing to work strenuously for the promotion of Sanskrit 
learning and of other aspects of Indian culture. As has been point- 
ed out by more than one speaker, it is not only Sanskrit but various 
aspects of Indian culture on which he has been working. He has 
devoted himself sincerely and wholeheartedly for the promotion of 
the various aspects of Indian culture. Controversies of various 
kinds there are and this was so, even in Universities; but no 
controversy should really result in any kind of animosity. There 
"need not be any animosity between arts and sciences, between one 
"language and another, because all these are essential for purposes 
of understanding the unity of culture and this is sometimes for- 
gotten. It is up to people of the eminence of Dr. Raghavan to 
keep up the high ideals and also make it possible for people of 
various languages and various aspects of humanity, to preserve 
them and to continue them. -His great interest in the music and 
to study literature dt a ue ee Lr poushave 

, e to study also history, the fine 
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arts and culture, and various other aspects. I am, therefore, sure 
that as a person who embodies in himself a genuine love for and 
a real eagerness for work in these various branches of life, 
Dr. Raghavan has rendered a great service and I join the various 
previous speakers in wishing him a long life of usefulness, 
continuing his studies, his scholarship and his contribution to 
Indian Culture. I thank you. 


Agnihotram Sri Ramanuja Tatacharya: 


On this great occasion I am here to felicitate Dr. Raghavan 
on behalf of all Pandits of India. I know him for more than 30 
years now. Once I met him in a Railway compartment. He 
travelled with me and as he personally knew me, he asked one 
question as I was a student of the Vedas and was making resear- 
ches in them, The question was: “What do you know about 
Agastya of the Rgveda?" Firstly I confessed my ignorance because 
there was no direct or express mention of Agastya. Then he 
reminded me of the words "Ubhau varņau rsir ugrah puposa” and 
explained how the great Agastya was the sponsor and guardian 
of the two cultures by his contributions, most probably the Aryan 
and the Dravidian. This mantra is heard in connection with 
Agastya and the author of this mantra is a disciple of Agastya. 
It was at that time a revelation to me. From that time onwards, 
I began meeting him often and conversing with him on different 
research subjects. He gives striking ideas for further investiga- 
tion. Another incident relating to Dr. Raghavan always remains 
in my mind. When at the Elayatthankudi Sadas the Jagadgurt 
Swamigal of the Kanchi Kamakoti Peetha gave titles to all persons 
who had participated, the question arose.as to what title was to 
be given to Dr. V. Raghavan. At that time Swamiji suddenly 
said that the title should be ‘Sakala-kala-kalapa’. 1 asked what 
His Holiness meant bv this title and Swamiii explained that like 
the moon shining with all Kalas, Dr. Raghavan shone with his 
versatility in many Kalas. I am one having frequent contaets with 
him and in one sense I am also guided by his instructions 
and advice as I happened to do under his guidance two research 
projects as a Government of India Pandit Research Scholar. So 
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this is a great occasion for all Pandits in India to express their 
gratitude to Dr. Raghavan. On his completion of 60 years, I, on 
behalf of all Pandits convey our felicitations to him, 


T. K. Shanmukham; 


Respected Chairman, Prof. Raghavan and friends, 


I am glad I have an opportunity of participating in this func- 
tion for felicitating Dr. Raghavan. The-treasures that are. im- 
bedded in Sanskrit are not the exclusive property of anybody. It 
is a common property of all India. As Subramanya Bharati has 
said in his beautiful lines on Kamban and Kalidasan, all this 
wealth in Sanskrit is as much the heritage of Tamils. Especially 
if you take the field of drama, it is Sanskrit drama on which Tamil 
also, like other languages, has to draw upon. ‘Tamils too, like 
cthers, have got to go to the Sanskrit plays when they want to 
refer to the history of ancient Indian Theatre. Sanskrit drama 
is of great help to the growth and development of the Tamil Stage. 
I have often requested Dr. Raghavan to give in Tamil all the 
dramatic literature that is in Sanskrit and he has been promising 
to give me for my production the Mudrarakshasa in Tamil. I am 
still hoping that he would give it and I would like to remind him 
of that promise on this occasion. I have had an opportunity to 
listening to his lectures on the history and achievements of the 
Sanskrit Theatre and I would suggest to him that he should write 
this all out in the form of a book in Tamil. 


^ Sri T. K. Shanmukham in conclusion sang a LISTE song 
from Tir uppavai. 


Sangita Kalanidhi Sri Musiri Snorahmeanta Iyer: x 
Mr. Chairman, Dr. , Raghavan and friends, 


sady several speakers. have spoken Ag Dr. Raghavan 
ention only two or three additional points with 
field. .I feel proud to say that I know him 
moved d wish. pem B have had EE 
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learn more and more of all these revealed to us. In this connec- 
tion I want to refer especially the Annual Conference of the Music 
Academy, Those who have known the labour involved in the pre- 
parations for a day’s marriage will easily realise the work involv- 
ed in conducting a Conference for nearly a fortnight. Dr. Raghavan 
would be at the Conference Pandal in the mornings earlier than 
everybody else. As the Conference is proceeding, he goes on 
steering the items and at the same time keeps preparing the record 
of the proceedings for the publication of the official report in the 
Journal. It would appear like performing Ashtavadhanam. That 
he doés not miss any important point will be clear when he gives 
the resume of the talks and expositions or thanks the participants. 
When he retires or rests, nobody could say. If we drop in at the 
office room we would find him there preparing some material of 
the Conference, reading of the proofs of a publication to be released 
ot of the Journal or examining some music mss. in connection with 
the Experts’ Committee proceedings. He would also bring up 
these materials at appropriate times and in a striking manner so as 
to enrich the proceedings of the Experts’ Cemmittee. 


In the same manner he has a special equipment and interest 
in Bharata Natyam although many do not know this. He is equally 
interested in Hindustani music, in the presentation of which both 
at the Conference and concerts in the Academy he had consis- 
tently worked and has played a significant role in the promotion 
of understanding and appreciation of Hindustani here. His know- 
ledge of music of the South or of the North has a wide back- 
ground. It is a matter of pride to us that we have in our midst 
such a man of knowledge and let us pray to the Lord that he may 
be blessed with the full century of years, according to the Vedic 
benediction, t 
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Dr. V. Raghavan’s reply: 


Respected Chairman, Sri Balasubrahmanya Iyer, Members of 
the celebration committee, dear colleagues, friends and beloved 
students! 


On an occasion like this one who has been submitted to the 
ordeal of listening to one’s own achievements being praised by 
elders, the pattern of reaction is bound to be conventional. Con- 
ventional means also traditional and tradition preserves precious 
elements of propriety. On this occasion I will be failing in my 
duty if I do not recall gratefully all those elders in my family and 
the teachers of my young years who sowed the seeds of my growth 
in later years and did all that was possible for the way in which 
my mind and being sculptured themselves all through these years 
and I became equipped for such tasks as it has been my lot to go 
ee through and fulfill, In this connection I should mention that in 
the good old days—I do not want to amend it as the bad old days 
as the Vice-Chancellor did on a second thought—we could study 
Sanskrit as an alternative to our mother tongue; and apart from 
studying Sanskrit as second language in School, I had private study 
at home of that language with Pandits in traditional style. As Justice 
K. S. Venkataraman said, my main subject for the SSLC was Chemis- 
try and Botany, but my grounding in and love for Sanskrit were 
so strong that I switched over in the College to the IIIrd group 
which included language. There was a crisis in those days in Col- 
lege admission which were greatly under the impact of communal 
tension and I was unable to get a seat in the Chemistry and Botany 
group, the IInd, in the Presidency College. Botany was affiliated 
only in two Colleges, the Christian and the Presidency. I do not 

agree with Justice Venkataraman that I might not have shone in 
the field of science. I remember how as a student of Botany in the 
S.S.L.C. Classes, in the 5th and 6th Forms as they used to be called 
in those days, I had done advanced work in Botany and compiled 
en in those days a glossary of plants, trees and creepers with 
r Tamil name, Sanskrit name, common English name and scien- 
il name. My Botany teacher was extremely pleased with 

: also with my drawings of plants, leaves and flow- ; 
But somehow it was not that I should be a Scientist and what 
a try g or uu v two sons have 
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This ambivalence persisted even after 1 opted for Sanskrit and 
expressed itself in different forms, it may be Sanskrit on one side 
and music, dance and drama on the other; Sanskrit on one side 
and Indian History and archaeology on the other; or Sanskrit on 
one side and Indian Philosophy, religion and culture on the other. 
This could not have been avoided. I think, astrologers may find 
some justification for it—for one born in the house of Gemini, it 
is always something of a dual character. Sometimes people might 
mistake me that I am more in one thing than in the other. I was 
told by the one in highest authority in Delhi that sometimes it was 
asked ‘Which Raghavan do you mean? ‘Is it the one who is speak- 
ing or doing something in the music-dance-drama field or the one 
in the Sanskrit field?’ This has persisted and I am carrying these 
on, although not without some strain and sacrifice. But you will 
realise that these are all intimately connected. Today with tradi- 
tional practices and beliefs crumbling down, you will realise that 
it is this golden thread of Indian music and art by which all that 
we cherish in our culture is hanging. From my early days, at my 
native place I had been drawn to the company of the Bhagavatas 
and their Bhajans and several other formative forces of this type 
in those days. It is not something that grew up in the city of 
Madras by association with friends here, the Sabhās and the great 
Academy and the opportunities that it had given me. This has 
been one of the main strings in my being. Indeed, as you will 
agree, this is one of the main strings of South Indians; wher- 
ever they are, whether in Madras, Calcutia, Nagpur, Matunga 
or Delhi, Carnatic music, devotion, Bhajan—all these are part 
and parcel of their daily life. 


So far as Sanskrit is concerned, I should mention the main 
reason how at that stage I was instinctively drawn to it despite 
the advice, pressure, and arguments of those around me in the 


"house who thought that I might take to Economics or History and 


sit for some competitive examination. When Science was not avai- 
lable to me, I asked for a combination of which I was the only 
representative in the Presidency College, namely Ancient History 
(Greek and Roman), Modern Logic and Sanskrit. I was the only 
‘student in this group and I got distinction in all the three subjects. 
At that time I had come to know of the great personality of Mm. 8. 
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Kuppuswami Sastri who was Professor of Sanskrit at the Presi- 
dency College but for whom I would not be what I am. I owe 
all that I know in this field to him not only through what he 
actually taught but also by constantly remaining wih him and 
listening to whatever he said to me or to others. I am reminded 
of the traditional verse: 


Yasya deve para bhaktih yathā deve tatha gurau/ 


Tasyaite (a) kathitā hyarthah prakāšante mahatmanah//, 


‘If one has devotion to a teacher and venerates him as God Him- 
self, not only what he taught one directly (kathitah) but also all 
that which he did not teach directly (akathitah), would come to 
one” In addition to what Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri was as an indi- 
vidual, he was an institution in himself, as the Vice-Chancellor 
described him, recalling vividly the annual Examiners’ meetings 
which he held like Yagīas for 3 or 4 days with about 30 Pandits and 
scholars come from all over South India and neighbouring Univer- 
sities. One of these last mentioned who became a second Guru 
to me in all that I did, in all that I cherished in a Professor of 
Sanskrit, was Prof. M. Hiriyanna of Mysore who was also ambi- 


-valent as a Professor of Sanskrit and one very good in Philosophy. 


He was also a man of exemplary character and a writer 
who commanded a very clear style and an authentic way 
of expounding Indian Philosophy, without trying to make it pre- 
sentable to the Western world. From him who was Professor of 
Sanskrit in Mysore, I learnt a good deal. From him I developed 


the idea of precision which included not only knowing what you 
-knew precisely but also not saying a thing of which you were not 
sure. The third member of the trinity whom I have adored in 
my career as not mersly a Professor but also as an exponent and 
promoter of Indian thought and culture is the former revered 
-President of India. He has been a parent in almost all my activi- 
ties based in Delhi, in Sanskrit and Indology, and but for his help 
I would not have been able to do the things that have been men- 
tioned during this function on this platform, through the Sanskrit 
Commission, the Sahitya Akademi, the Indology Committee, the 
Central: Sanskrit Board or the Central Sanskrit Institute in 
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Tirupati. In my work in all these bodies he has been the inspirer. 
So far as the University is concerned, I have to pay my grateful 
homage to the late President of this Academy Sri K. V. Krishna- 
swami Iyer who was a powerful member of the Syndicate of the 
University of Madras. I mention him because not only was he a 
great tower of strength to us in the University, but he was also 
mainly responsible for my continuing in this University and con- 
tinuing my New Catalogous Catalogorwm work, Dr. C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer wanted me to come to Trivandrum and be the Curator 
of the Oriental Mss. Library and the Principal of Maharajah’s 
Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. Sri K. V. Krishnaswami Iyer said 
that I should not be permitted to move out and got myself retained 
here in the interest of the continuance of the New Catalogous 
Catalogorum work. It is he who asked me to serve in the Music 
Academy and take over its Journal which had become moribund with 
the fourth volume and look after its publications. It is because of 
him that I began to play an increasing part in the activities of this 
Academy. The Music Academy gave me the opportunity to chan- 
nel into fruitful lines the capacity, interest and knowledge that I 
had acquired in this field and contribute to its development as 
the premier institution of music in the whole of India. 'The Vice- 
Chancellor himself, Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, as he re- 
collected in his speech, has always been interested in my several 
works. It was he who moved for the taking up of the New Cata- 
logous Catalogorwm under the auspices of Madras University and, 
as Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer mentioned, but for his approval 
and support my book The Indian Heritage could not have been 
sponsored by the Unesco. There were several other occasions on 
which he has been of help particularly in my tours abroad (in 
1953-54) for the search and cataloguing of mss. in the collections 
there. Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, who has been connected 
with almost.all the Sanskrit institutions as well as religious and 
other organisations in which I have been playing an active role, 
has always been like an elder brother to me. Of course the age- 
difference is rather high for me to call myself his younger brother, 


„but that describes correctly our relationship in the extended family 


of these organisations in which we have been together for a very 

long time. I must also acknowledge the good-will and co-operation 

of all the colleagues who have been working with me in all these 

bodies particularly in the Music Academy but for whose help and 
E 
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co-operation I would not have been able to achieve the things 
{hat have been mentioned. Reference should also be made on this 
occasion to my students, Assistants, Juniors and other colleagues 
who have assisted me in all the literary work which I have been 
able to do and of all of which an annotated Bibliography has been 
released on this occasion by the Vice-Chancellor. 


„In the larger sphere of activity, I must mention the Chairman 
of this evening. Though he stated that we came together through 
the Music Academy, really we came together much earlier in the 
Sanskrit College and through Sri T. T. Krishnamachari; he was 
staying in Madras with Sri C. R. Pattabiraman and came to the 
Sanskrit College. Without any effort and without anyone knowing 
it, when he rose to give a reply to the Pandits of the College, he 
reeled off some Sanskrit verses. Before that Sri T. T. K. had 
told me that I should know Dr. Deshmukh and that he was a gifted 
"composer in Sanskrit. I had derived much help from Dr. Deshmukh 
in the Sahitya Akademi particularly in my plans to publish the 
Sanskrit literary Journal, Samskrita Pratibha, under its auspices. 
In all that I have been able to do for the South Indian Institutions 
through the Central Departments or Boards or autonomous bodies 
"like the Sangeet Natak Akademi, I will be failing in my duty if 
I do not mention the great strength which I derived from Sri T. T. 
Krishnamachari, particularly when he was in office at the Centre. 
Whatever help I have been able to recruit for the development of 
academic or artistic activities in this music institution or in the 
bodies in the field of Sanskrit, like the Kuppuswami Sastri Re- 
search Institute, the Madras Sanskrit College and the Sanskrit 
~ Education Society, would not have been possible but for the sup- 


port of these three Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Sri T. T. Krishnamachari 
and Dr. C. D. Deshmukh. 


I must make a special reference to a force which took me over, 
so to say, at a point in the upward swing of my intellectual and 
creative activity and has since been the imperceptible but sure 
main-switch of my momentum, His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of 
Kanchi Kamakoti Pitha, Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati Swami- 
gal, His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore, who has sent me his 
presents today, told me recently “you are indeed fortunate in having 
His Holiness to bless and guide you.” I have had the privilege 

- and pleasure of knowing well some of our enlightened distinguished 
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Maharajahs and of them His Highness of Mysore, Sri Jayachama- 
raja Wadiyar, has helped me especially in a manner which I can 
never forget. Those of you who have seen my Bhoja’s Srngāra 
Prakasa know how I have dedicated that first big work of mine 
io him. 


I should not take more of your time as the meeting has already 
drawn too long, but I might be permitted to say few things about 
my official work so far as the University and the field of Sanskrit 
are concerned. It has been mentioned by several speakers that T 
have worked in the whole field of Indian Culture. I have not had a 
conception of Sanskrit in any narrow sense, nor is it possible to 
have such a conception of the subject of Sanskrit. As Dr. D. H. H. 
Ingalls, Professor of Sanskrit at the Harverd University, has said 
in his introduction to the Bibliography which has just been releas- 
ed, Sanskrit has a peculiar advantage. or disadvantage as you may 
view it, compared with other subjects and disciplines in any Uni- 
versity. If a friend of yours is a Professor of English, you ask him 
only about English language and literature and some more academic 
ģuestions about old Anglo-Saxon. But if one is a Sanskrit scholar 
you ask him questions about Sanskrit, Indian Philosophy, ancient 
Indian Chemistry, Botany and Mathematics, in fact of anything and 
everything. I have been continuously receiving from every imagi- 
nable body which the Government have set up in the field of techno- 
logical and scientific development: ‘Will you kindly suggest two 
Sanskrit mottos for the Heavy Electricals at Bhopal?’ Only last 
month I supplied two mottos for the Indian Standards Institution 
who wanted some Sanskrit mottos for ‘reliance on our own resources 
and discoveries’. Prof, K. Venkataraman, Director of Chemical 
Institute, Poona writes: “Please give me all the references to colours 
in Sanskrit literature.’ One would not know how to get the material 
on colours in ancient Sanskrit literature unless one has a far-flung 
knowledge of the whole sphere of Sanskrit writings. On this parti- 
cular subject of colours the first book you should know is Bharata’s 
Natya Sastra. You may wonder what Bharata’s Natya "Sāstra, 
which our actor-friend Sri T. K. Shanmugam just now described in 
his speech asa valuable work, has to do with colours. Well, we have 
an excellent treatise on colours here in the chapter on Make-up 
of the actors, anģ, as it is the habit of ancient Indian writers and 
thinkers to go ‘about a thing thoroughly, Bharata goes about itin 
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that way: To understand make-up you should know the com- 
plexion of people and their diversity; you must know colours and 
how to mix them and there are the primary colours and the 
secondary colours and those that combine and those that do not. 
So I supplied a detailed note on this to Dr. K. Venkataraman. Thus 
if one is a Sanskritist, he is asked not only about Upanisads and 
Vedanta or about Kalidasa and Sakuntala, but also of any imagi- 
nable thing relating to ancient India. Sanskrit is a language which 
embodies achievements in all these branches of knowledge. When 
you want a technical term, you have to go to an original Sanskrit 
text on the concerned branch of knowledge. There was an American 
team to listen to expositions of different aspects of Indian Culture 
and I was asked to speak first to them. That was but appropriate 
because a knowledge of Sanskrit is pre-requisite for the study of 
any aspect of Indian Culture. A Sanskritist among Indologists 
holds a strong position like a Mathematician among scientists. An 
Indologist without a grounding in Sanskrit is lame. If you are to 
be a historian even of South India, as;Prof. K. K. Pillai just now 
said, you must be able to read the inscriptions of the Pallavas and 
Cholas and their inscriptions are mostly in Sanskrit with a tail-end 
record in Tamil. Without a knowledge of Sanskrit, one cannot do 
significant work in any-field of Indian culture. Sanskrit after all 
has been the vehicle of the thought which this country has been 
preserving and which imparts to India an individuality of its own. 
What is India worth if we lose all our culture? What is modern 
Greece? What has it to do with ancient’ Greece? It is not like 
that for India. India is India and still, as Justice K. S. Venkata- 
raman said, we are repeating the Gayatri which Visvamitra created 
or uttered forth ‘some four or five thousand years ago and we still 
worship and cherish all that spiritual heritage of the Veda, Upani- 
sad, Itihāsa-Purāna and-Sastra. All these materials are in Sanskrit 
which is part and parcel of our living culture. So that when we 
want to discuss problems of Sanskrit education or its revival, it is 
no good saying ‘I am a lover of Sanskrit’? and having a marginal 
interest in it. If as the Tamil proverb goes on 'Avilai ninaittuk- 
kondu uralai idittanam,’ one thinks of-something. and does some-- 
thing else, one will be doing more harm than good. One ean spite 
some people—aetive in the field, but one cannot replace them. A 
destructive. attitude has never Doch of great benefit in any field of 
human activity. On this occasion I remember a Sanskrit Subhasita. 
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Subhāsita is a precious part of Sanskrit literature. From very 
early years I preserved my own diaries of Subhasitas all of which 
I got by heart. This I learnt from my maternal uncle N. Mahadeva 
Iyer and from Tiruvisanallur Raghava Sastri who was related to us. 
‘Mosquitos and flies love to come and sit on your wound and sore; 
bees love to sit, hum and taste the honey of flowers.’ 


Maksikā vranamicchanti dosam iechanti durjanāh / 
Bhramarth puspam icchanti guram icchanti sajjanah // 


Therefore the wise man should take the qualities and merits of a 
person and not go on witchhunting imaginery faults in others. 
Faults may not be always there. Oftentimes, as you may see in 
experience, the fault which you.'see in others is merely a wrong 
focus of your own attitude to persons and situations and the so- 
called faults may not at all be thēre in the other person. Some- 
times when you are affected, you see two moons in the sky but 
the moon is only one there. Similarly certain people who get into 
authoritative bodies and begin to raise their voice, without raising 
any point, are liable to this kind of error in life which leads to 
al] sorts of difficulties. Great work may be harmed by these people 
of marginal interest and misguided notions. I say this on this occa- 
sion because now attacking people is rampant and character-assasi- 
nation has become one of the side-activities of the people, parti- 
cularly in respect of those who become prominent in life. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to mention on this occasion the life and 
letters of Prof, Max Muller brought out by his wife and son which 
run into a few volumes; several matters which were not well- 
known are to be found there. If there is a Sanskritist of a foreign 
country who is best known in India, not only among the academic 
scholars but also among the common people, it is Max Muller. Who 
can deny this? We referred to him with the Sanskrit name 
‘Moksamula’ and have been cherishing him to this day. But 
dē you know what his life was like? It was full of 
trials, stress and strain. Contemporary professors of Sanskrit, 
all of them wellknown, for example Whitney, Monier-Williams, 
Bohtling— these persons, lacking in grace, and worse than 
that, lacking in understanding, went on attacking Max Muller 
like anything for 15 years as recorded in the letters of Max 
Muller published by his wife and son. Whitney carried. on a 
campaign against Max Muller in the American Press. Well, you 
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can imagine the position of a scholar who is subjected to this kind 
of vicious propaganda. Why did Max Muller have to suffer this? 
Because Max Muller was prolific in his activities. But for him the 
Sacred Books of the East, and the translations of oriental classics 
in that series, or the edition of Rgveda which he prepared standing 
all the time, as it is accorded, could not have come out. At that 
time there was nobody in England who could copy the Devanagari. 
They placed tracing paper on the mss. and mechanically traced the 
outline of the letters without being able to know ‘a’ is ‘a’. The 
Maharajah of Vijayanagaram patronised this first edition of the 
Reveda and it came out. But for Max Muller there would not 
have been that leap forward in Sanskrit research that we had. 
But yet he was submitted to this kind of slandering because he 
was prolific and influential, First his works were prodigious; 
secondly he was a great friend of Royalty, Ministers and others. 
and this the Professors mentioned above did not like. There is a 
notion that a Professor should be sqeamish, impecunious, and craven 
m his attitude. But Max Muller lived an opulent life, gave big 
receptions at Oxford and the Royalty all over Europe and Ministers 
respected him. Other scholars did not like this because Max 
Muller was not only a scholar but a great fellow living like'a 
Prince, moving shoulder to shoulder with Princes and Ministers. 

Naturally such a man excites jealously and attracts attack. - That 
is the position of all people who try to be 4-little above others. 

Those people who keep to a lower level are safē; certain people 

who try to do more are always submitted to this stress and allergy 

on the part of others, colleagues as well as those who elect themselves 

to patronising positions. Colleagues who work to schedule or a mini- 

mum programme are always uneasy about those whose energies 

and interests overflow such limitations. Public Bodies belong to 

those who come on them for the time being būt it is not always 

that the permanent norms and standards of these Bodies are main- 

tained by those who come and go and, without the requisite back- 

ground, make théir own ad hoe approach and make up their lack 

of understanding by mere vehemence or loudness. ee 


But all this,I think, proves a training. Life of course is the 
great school for training. - Co-operative work-on a body is much 
more of a training and discipline. As it has been said, the life of 
a Brahman is not for.enjoyment but for Tapas, for penance and 
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work. It isin this spirit that one has to take all these stresses and 
strains, Criticism will always be there. I always remember Max 
Muller. And who has not been criticised in this country since 
independence and the greatest man has been submitted to wildest 
criticism. There is a verse of the Maha Bhāruta, preserved in a 
precious monologue (Bhana)! which says: 


Yasyāmitrā na bahavah yasmān nodvijate janah / 
Yam sametya na mindanti sa Pārtha purusadhaman // 


“He who does not have many enemies, he who does aot engender 
Some fear in the people around so that they may respect him, he 
‘whom some people joining together do not go on abusing, that is 
indeed a worthless man, Oh Yudhisthira!” said Bhisma, 


Well -a question might be asked on this occasion by friends 
and others: ‘You have reached your 61st birthday. -What are your 
plans?? Well, what shall-I say about my plans? Plans are in 
plenty. If any institution wants-me I will work. If as the Chairman 
was. kind enough to point out, we have some Central Institution 
in South India, it will be really good for the preservation of 


Sanskrit in this part of the country. South India has played a 


most glorious role in the preservation of Sanskrit. When North 
India and Deccan too were submitted to all sorts of difficulües, 
Pandits flew in their thousands with all their cart-loads of mss. 
and took shelter in this haven of culture in.South India enjoying 
the patronage of the Pallavas, the Cholas, Pandyas and Ceras and 


later the Vijayanagara Rayas and Nayaks and lastly the Marathas 
.of Tanjore. It is because of this that there is a concentration of 


mss. in the South, a concentration of learning in Mīmārmsā- and 


other disciplines. Now all this should not be given up. If we 
are unable to'preserve them, then South India will become a desert 
50 far as Sanskrit is concerned. Although we have a number of 


Institutions in Madras and the South, it cannot be said that we 
have received enough support to co-ordinate their activities and 
have a real advanced centre where we could achieve much more 
and keep all this learning and culture alive and continuing. It is 
not necessary, Sir, Mr. Chairman, that, according to the constitu- 
tion of the University Grants Commission and the rules and regu- 
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lations which you have framed for the setting up of Advance 
Centres that they can be only under the aegis of a University. ‘There 
are several institutions which can be deemed as University for pur- 
poses of Examination and conferment of Degrees and the receiving 
of grants from the UGC. It is possible that if all those lovers of 
Sanskrit in this Hall like Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, Sri T. V. 
Viswanatha Iyer and Sri T. Sadasivam put their heads together, 
we may yet be able to get an Advance Centre of Sanskrit Study in 
the University if possible, or outside the University. We must 
have a Centre like that, That would be our last great effort to 
preserve this vanishing aroma from the South Indian scene, I 
hope my appeal on this occasion is quite appropriate because you 
have honoured:me as a Sanskritist. The banian of Sanskrit includes 
all the arts, music etc. Sanskrit is mother, real or foster, of all 
languages and arts. If Sanskrit is lost who will understand the : 
Bhava not only of the Kritis of Dikshitar but also of the composi- 
tions of Tyagaraja and Syama Sastri. The entire cult of devotion, 
Nadopasana, Bhajana, everything stems from Sanskrit, Therefore 


let us put our energies and heads together and try to achieve such 
a Centre in Madras, 


But what will I do if such a Centre is not possible or takes 
a lot of time to come? Well, I will carry on my work according 
to the Sanskrit proverb or the Tamil proverb ‘Raman irukkum idam 
Ayoddhi ‘Wherever Rama is, it is Ayodhya’. Wherever I.am, 
I will carry on my work and I will be my Centre. 


There is no 
doubt about this. 


Scholars, young and old from all over India 
and abroad will come and read with me, consult and discuss with 
me, and work in my home. Students from all over India, to what- 
ever University they belong, always write to.me and apply for 
ideas, references and plans for their Doctoral theses and they will 
continue to do so. There will be no lack of work, Let none, high 
or low, think he has demobilised a literary and cultural activist 
like me; let them remember Bhartrhari's verse:; 


Ambhojini-vana-vihara-vilasam eva 

Hamsasya hanti mtaram kupito vidhata / 

` Natvasya dugdha-jala-bheda-vidhau prasiddhām 
Vaidagdhya-rītim apahartum asau samarthah // 


Dr. Raghavan then said, in conclusion, some words about the 
music concert that evening by Smt. M. S. Subbulakshmi and his, 
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close association with Sri T. Sadasivam and other friends in common 
causes and activities in the fields of art and culture. 


Sri T. V. Viswanatha Aiyar then spoke thanking all those who 
had contributed to the success of the 61st Birthday celebrations of 
Dr. V. Raghavan and paid a tribute to the Chairman Dr. C. D. 
Deshmukh. Expressing his own felicitation to Dr. Raghavan who 
had been of great assistance to them in the work of the Sanskrit 
Education! Society, Madras, he invoked the blessings of the Lord for 
his long life and continued service in the cause of Sanskrit and 
the Institutions in Madras with which he had been actively 
associated, 


At the conclusion of the function Kum, R. Vedavalli sang a 
benedictory verse in Sanskrit: 


Jīyāt Samskrta-bhāratī vijayatat tasyām jananam rucih 
Jīyād Raghava-desikah šatasamāh tasyāh pracare ratah / 

A nātyāgamamā srutisirah sarvamkasam. šemusīm 

Bibhranah Kavi-kokilo navanavonmesaih svamedhāguņaih // 
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APPROACH TO THE VEDIC WORLD 
BY 


PROF. ABINASH CHANDRA Bose, M.A., Ph.D. 
Delhi 


I 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, National Professor of India in 
Humanities, who has made extensive studies in Indo-European 
languages and literatures, says in his recently published book, 
Balts and Aryans (1968): "The Aryan culture.... closely con- 
nected with the mental and material cultural world of all the other 
ancient Indo-European peoples, is best represented in India by 
the world of the Vedas, which forms a sort of background for 
Indian or Hindu culture as a whole." (p. 6). 

This points to the need of a new line of studies for Vedic 
scholars which will result in (1) the discovery of the identity of 
the Indo-European (Aryan) religion as professed and practised in 
Europe till its extinction in the fourteenth century; (2) the dis- 
covery of the identity of the religion and culture as found in 
the four Vedas and acquaintance with the Vedic world in which 
the religion was professed and practised; and (3) a comparative 
estimate of the Aryan religion and culture of Europe and ihose 
of India. 

After this has been done the next step for the scholar will 
be to investigate the nature and extent of the contribution made 
by the world of the Vedas to Hinduism in its development and 
expansion through the long ages, The scholar will also be interest- 
ed to know why the Aryan religion in Europe ceased to have 
a single regular follower after the efforts made in. the fourteenth 
century by the last kings of Lithuania to preserve it had failed, 
and why the same basic cult happens to have survived in the 
Indian sub-continent and elsewhere to this day, and to be followed 
by hundreds of millions of people, many more hundreds of millions 
in the non-conformist Buddhist form, based on the eight-fold 
Aryan Path, and other non-conformist forms. 
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For an academic approach to the subject one has, of course, 
to guard against all kinds of bias, and refuse to accept as real 
what is only possible or even plausible. For instance, the belief 
among Lithuanians that their ancestors were Indians should re- 
ceive the support of convincing evidence. But even without 
accepting the belief, one may consider the ideological affinities 
between the Aryan religion which was practised by Lithuanians 
and the same practised by Vedic Indians. For example, from the 
letter which the last great Lithuanian king wrote in 1323 to the 
Pope, refusing to accept the latter’s religion which had been 
forced on the neighbouring Prusssians, one can legitimately infer 
a religious attitude not found outside the Aryan group. King 
Gediminas says in that letter (written in Latin): “I have stated 
verily that I will permit the Christians to worship God according 
to the manner of their faith, the Ruthines according to theirs, 
while we ourselves will worship God according to our customs. 
We all worship one God.”! This reminds us of statements in the 
Vedas like “the One (Ultimate) Reality sages speak of in many 
ways” (RV. 1.164.485 & AV). “The Deity who is one, the wise 
poets figure in their songs in many ways” (RV. 10.114.5), etc., 
and of the description of the earth as a place “where men have 
various religious rites according to their places of abode.” (AV. 
12.1.45). It was such an attitude that, for example, made the Hindu 
king in Kerala give shelter to the Jewish refugees from the Roman 
empire at the beginning of the Christian era. 

Side by side with these affinities between European and Indian 
Aryanism, the scholar will also discover differences, some of which 
are of an essential nature. A knowledge of the differences will 
dissuade him from attempting, like certain interpreters of the 
Vedas in the West, to study the world of the Vedas in India hy 
taking the history of European Aryans for their guidance. For 
instance, it was usual in ancient India to reward poets and priests 
with gifts in the form of bulls and cows, horses and mares, be- 
sides gold coins. There are hymns in which the Rsis proudly 
announce the liberal gifts they received of ‘twenty bulls with 
‘cows’, ‘six horses with mares’, ‘fifty mares’, etc, using in each 
case the graceful word ‘vadhw’ for the female animal, in its 


1. Balts and Aryans, p. 44. 
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secondary sense, the primary sense being ‘wife’. Though this 
meaning has been recognised by lexicographers like Roth, there 
are scholars, both Western and Indian, who give the word a 
literal meaning, saying that the ‘wives’ given away were human 
wives, the wives of defeated enemies — enslaved women (who, 
we are expected to believe, were found to be fit rewards for priests 
and poets). But nowhere in the Vedas, or in other authentic 
texts in India is there any reference to the enslavement by Vedic 
Indians, or by their descendants, of the defeated enemy, or of 
his womenfolk, or to the running of a slave market, or the em- 
ployment of slaves, not to speak of their being given as daksina 
or holy gift to the Rsis or priests. These are found in Homer 
and other ancient classical writers, and in Greek and Roman 
history, and the fact is accepted as evidence of similar social be- 
haviour in the case of Vedic Indians on account of their common 
Indo-European origin. This should remind us of the need of 
discovering the differences between the European Aryan and the 
Tndian Aryan as well as the affinities, in their thought and conduct. 


Sometimes it is simple anachronism that leads to a certain 
interpretation of the Vedas by scholars, whether Western or 
Indian. For example, certain Vedic words, instead of being given 
the Vedie sense, are made to have the degraded sense in which 
they were used in later ages. "Take, for instance, the word ‘jara’ 
which in the Veda means ‘a lover’, and in later ages, ‘a paramour’. 
Hew can ‘jara’ mean ‘a paramour’ in the Veda when a Rsi says 
in a hymn of praise to the Deva he worships “Be you sung like 
a jara (lover) to the ‘priya’ (the beloved one)" (RV. 9:96.23)? 
Or when the poet tells himself: *Rouse up, O poet, the Deity who 
is our lover (jūra) (RV. 10.42.2)? If ‘jara’ meant ‘paramour’, 
then, instead of saying that the Deity was “the ‘jara’ of 
maidens and ‘pati? (husband) of wives,’ (RV. 1.66.8) the poet 
should have said, ‘the jara of wives’, for only a wife can have a 
paramour, the maiden can have only a lover. 


An anachronism, very commonly met with in the attitude to 
the Vedas both among Indians and Westerners, lies in taking the 
Devas of post-Vedic times, bearing Vedic names, to be no other 
than Vedic Devas themselves. One important difference between 
the Vedic and post-Vedie Devas is that while the former “are 
always pure" (SV. 442), and their “motives are guided by Rta 
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(Dharma) and their law is based on Truth" (RV. 5.51.2), the 
latter, being characters in legends, are often brought to the human 
level of imperfection. Similarly, the Rsis of mythology, though 
bearing Vedic names, are not always like the Vedic sages who 
are said to be ‘endowed with insight and to ‘move on while 
their truthful spirit shines brightly’ (RV. 1.90.5). Purāņik sis 
are sometimes found to have the frailties of the unregenerate 
man. And it is not unusual to find, in certain modern publica- 
tions, figures of mythological Devas and Devīs reproduced to illus- 
trate the Devas and Devīs of Vedic poetry. 


The scholar has to find out not only the correct meaning 
of words and phrases but also their associative and symbolic signi- 
fieance (e.g. in the Vedas ‘quha-nihitam’ refers to the Supreme 
Reality ‘hidden in mystery’, though literally it means ‘hidden in 
the cave’), in order to grasp the real implication of Vedic poetry 
which, as a Vedic poet says, expresses an experience lying be- 
yond the human mature (Purusatva) of the Rsis” (RV. 5.48.5). 


H 


When one brings a fairly objective attitude to the study of 
the Vedas, one finds certain fundamental ideas about religion 
clearly expressed in them. These form the basis of the religion 
as professed and practised by the Vedic people, and dominate the 
Vedic world which formed a background for Hindu culture and 
religion in later ages. These ideas include the following: 


1. The Ultimate Reality as the Unmanifest (aja, literally, 
‘ynborn’) is Pure Being, formless, attributeless, sexless and in- 
describable except through negative terms like ‘the Infinite’, ‘the 
Eternal’ etc. The Vedic sages use certain eryptic terms for the 
Pure Being which have been passed on to later times. Among 
these terms are ‘That (tat), ‘That Being’ (tat sat), ‘Brahman’ 
(the Absolute) — all in the neuter gender (to indicate sexless- 
ness) and the singular number — and the indeclinable OM (the 
sound of which is made to symbolise the Absolute), besides the 
negative "Eternal (aksaram). Other terms, limited to the Vedas 
include “ekam” (the one). Examples: i n 


There was neither existence nor non-existence then 
The ONE breathed airless by self-impulse, ms 
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Other than THAT was nothing whatsoever (RV. 10.129.2). 

THAT was supreme in the universe (RV. 10.127.1, AV). 

Vena (the loving one) sees THAT BEING which is hidden 
in mystery, 

in which all comes to have one single home (YV. Vs. 32.8). 

OM, the supreme Brahman (YV. Vs. 40.17). 


2. The Pure Being (the unmanifest Absolute) becomes mani- 
fest (jūta, literally, ‘born’) on the relative plane of reality in the 
glory of the phenomenal world. In the vision of the Rsis (sage- 
poets) the manifest Absolute appears as Deva, the Being of Splen- 
dour. The poets contemplate the Deva in terms of form, attri- 
bute and descriptive name, and, they contemplate the manifest 
Absolute also as Devi (goddess). As the glory is manifold, there 
are numerous visions of it and the Devas and Devis are many. 


Obviously, the One unmanifest Pure Being alone has absolute 
reality; the many Devas and Devis with forms and attributes, 
have only relative reality, being related to the visions of splend- 
our in the phenomenal world. But the Vedas stress the fact that 
the Devas and Devis, reflecting the glory of the Pure Being, re- 
present the Absolute in relative terms. So the Many have only 
apparent plurality; they have their unity in the unmanifest One. 
The Veda says: 


“When the earliest mornings dawned, the Great Eternal 
(mahad aksaram) was manifested (literally, ‘born’) on the path 
of light. Hence the statutes of the Devas shall be revered. Great 
(mahat) is the single Godhood of the Devas.” (RV. 3.55.1). 


3. As the manifested forms of the Absolute reflect the 
unmanifest Absolute, they are considered by the Veda to be the 
means through which the inexpressible unmanifest Absolute can 
be spoken of. This idea receives clear and emphatic expression 
in the Vedas, as in the following: 


“They speak of Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni... the One Reality 
the sage-poets (viprah) speak of in many ways...” (RV. 1.164.46; 
AV). So a Deva or Devi may be individually identified with the 
One Pure Being: 


“Agni is That (tat), Aditya is ; That, May is That ... Praja- 
pati is That" (YV. Vs. 32.1). z 
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Being identified with the Absolute, a Deva or Devi can be 
taken as the Absolute, and other Devas and Devis may be singly 
or collectively identified with him or her, or in the specific Vedic 
way described as ‘All-Devas-in-One’ (visvadeva), as in the 
following: 


“Agni, you are Indra ... are Visnu ... are Brahmanaspati 
. are Varuna ... Mitra ... are Aditi ... Bharati ... Ila ... 
Sarasvati? (RV. 2.1). 


“This is, Devas (addressed as ‘Poets’), your great and lovely 
title, that all of you exist in Indra". (RV. 3.54.17). 


“Aditi is the sky, Aditi is the mid-air; Aditi is Mother, is 
Father, is Son; Aditi is all the Devas, Aditi is the five peoples; 


Aditi is all that is born and all that will be born” (RV. 1.89.10; 
YV. Vs. AV.). 


“With our hymns today we choose Savitr, All-Devas-in-One 
(vi$vadevam; RV. 5.82.7). 


"Indra ... Maker of all things, you are mighty, you are 
All-Devas-in-One” (RV. 8.98.2). 


From this the conclusion follows that any Deva may be con- 
templated as the Supreme Being, manifested in his power and 
glory. For example, Indra is described as “The One, manifested 
as the Lord of the races of men” (RV. 6.45.8), Agni as “the sole 
Emperor” (SV. 1710, AV), Varuna as ‘the Emperor sublime (RV. 
6.68.9), Visnu as ‘One who upholds the earth and sky and the 
worlds of living creatures’ (RV. 1.1544), Pusan as ‘the supreme 
Ruler’ (RV. 1.89.5), Aditi as ‘the Queen of Eternal Order (YV. 
Vs. 21.4). 


Similarly any Deva or Devi may be described in superlative 
terms. For example, Agni is called ‘the best of poet-sages (ka- 
vitama, RV. 3.14.1). so is Varuna called (RV. 5.85.6), so is Savi 
(RV. 542.3). Similarly, both Indra and Agni are called ‘the iioi 
heroic’ (nrtama, RV. 3.32.17; 2.29.). 


‘Again, as the sages name the One in many ways, calling That 
Indra, Mitra, Varuna, etc., so also they describe a Deva by many 
terms, as King (raja), as Emperor (samrat), as Sage (vipra) as 
Poet (kavi), as Physician (bhisak), etc. z 
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Similarly, affectionate relations between the Deity and the 
worshipper are expressed in various ways. The Deity has been 
called Father, Mother, Father-and-Mother-in-One, Brother, Son, 
Friend, Guest (who is lovingly and selflessly entertained), etc., 
and also said to be ‘like the lover to the beloved’, ‘like the bride- 
groom to the bride’, ‘like the husband to the wife’. The eager call 
of the worshipper to the Deity has been compared to the lowing 
of the mother-cow for the calf. A very graceful touch has been 
given to Devi Usas, described as a bright Virgin, by the sage-poet 
who says: “May we be yours as sons are of the mother” (RV. 7. 
81.4), initiating the worship of a Virgin Goddess with filial devo- 
tion. Sometimes Rsi describes a Deva or Devi by using several 
of the affectionate terms together. 


4. When the Many can be identified with the One, we find 
it easy to understand how the sage-poets can address more than 
one Deva at a time without negating the unitary idea. It appears 
that the Rsis wish to contemplate different aspects of the manifest 
Divine, and address different Devas and Devis at the same time, 
knowing that they are doing so without giving up the concept of 
the single Godhood of the Devas. Sometimes through poetic ana- 
logy they produce beautiful pictures of life out of the dual or mul- 
tiple vision of the manifest Divine. 


5. But though the Devas are identified with the One Abso- 
lute and one of them is identified with another or with all the rest, 
and they are worshipped at the same altar and with the same atti- 
tude of devotion, still in the hands of poets and to worshippers 
each of them comes to possess a more or less distinct personality. 
In order to make sure that this individuality does not lead to a 
pluralistic concept of Godhood, the Veda emphasises the funda- 
mental unity among them, of which each Deva is said to have an 
inner knowledge. This knowledge, the Veda says, unites the Devas 
into a harmonious group, free from difference and hostility. The 
Vedic word ‘Samjnana’ implies the loving unity based on 
knowledge. : z 


The word jñāna (knowledge) in the Samjñāna is not the mere 
knowledge of facts or information, but the deepest inner aware- 


ness. It is through this awareness that individuals find abiding 
«harmony and concord in their relationship. Sometimes instead of 
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Samjūāna, some other word with the prefix sam- is used to imply 
this idea of mutual harmony and concord. In later Sanskrit this 
prefix generally implies perfection (as in ‘samraksana’, perfect pro- 
tection), but the specific Vedic idea of sam- is found in Greek 
sun- which becomes sum- before certain sounds (in English they 
are syn- and sym-, as in ‘synthesis’, meaning not simply ‘putting 
together’; but ‘building up into a connected whole’; and in ‘sym- 
phony’, meaning, not merely ‘sounds brought together’, but ‘sounds 
combined into a harmony’). The corresponding Latin prefix is 
con-, as in ‘concord’, ‘union of hearts” Vedic sam- has its vari- 
ants in saha- and sa-. 


6. We have considered so far the unmanifest Divine as the 
Absolute and the manifest Divine as the Relative Reality with the 
Absolute in the background. It has been a question of reality on 
different planes. The Veda introduces another element in its con- 
cept of the manifest Divine as Deva or Devi which refers to values. 
In giving attributes to the attributeless Absolute, the Veda depends 
upon the values formulated by it. It says that at the beginning 
of creation *Rta and Satya were born of blazing Tapas" (RV. 10. 
190.1). These three words sum up the fundamental Vedic values. 
Rta, Eternal Order, as Law of Nature imposes symmetry and har- 
mony on chaos and turns it into cosmos, producing aesthetic form 
or beauty. As social Law Rta makes justice (Dharma) replace 
anarchy and disorder, producing ethical form or goodness. Satya, 
Truth, in the metaphysical sense is reality (sat), relative and ab- 
solute, and in the ethical sense, integrity or honesty in thouzht and 
action. ‘Tapas in the Vedic sense is not only discipline, involving 
‘austerity, but also the kindling of the spiritual fire which purifies 


the body and mind and generates the strength that overcomes 
material limitations. 


The Veda says of the Devas that “their motives are guided by 
Rta and their laws are based on Satya” (RV. 5.61.2), that “they 
are Furtherers of Rta, pure in spirit, infallible, and they dwell in 
the home of Rta” (RV. 6.51.9). It is said that “Deva Varuna is 
beautiful in his form of Rta”, and “like his laws the world of man 
has been made beautiful” (RV. 5.66.1-2); that “Mitra and Varuna 
conquer all lawlessness, and stick fast to Rta” (RV. 1.152.1) “Tor 
the people who rest on Rta”, Indra is said to have “assailed the 
lawless aggressor” (dasyu, RV. 10.73.6). “There lies loser oos 
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in the Devas and there lies truth in them” states a Rsi (AV. 10.3. 
25). The Vedic mode of spiritual culture has been called Tapas. 
A Rsi says that “by the 'Tapas of brahmacarya the Devas drove 
away death” (AV. 11.5.19). 


7. Brahmacarya is the Vedic system of education which aims 
at helping the pupil to have a new birth, as a mental child of the 
Acarya (teacher). It makes men and women Deva-like, qualify- 
ing them for different vocations of life. (AV. 11.5). The Veda says 
of such a person: “The Brahmacarin goes, performing his duties, 
and becomes a limb of the Devas’ own body (RV. 10.109.5). 


According to the Veda, man like the Deva is a manifestation 
of the Divine; so a Rsi says, addressing the Devas: “We have esta- 
blished our brotherhood (bhratrtva), for ever and with harmony, 
in the mother’s womb” (RV. 8.83.8). But there is an important 
difference. Unlike the Devas man is mortal, and he imperfectly 
follows Rta and Satya, often pursuing Anrta and Asatya (moral 
disorder and untruth). He seeks immortality (and, as an earth- 
ly substitute for it, a long good life) and moral and spiritual per- 
fection by following the example of the Devas who are ever stain- 
less. “I have risen with life, risen with good life (su āyus), fol- 
lowing the Immortals” (Devas, says a Rsi. YV. Vs. 4.28). Thus, 
the Vedic values are pursued not only in the abstract, but also in 
the concrete by following the example of the Devas who repre- 
sent them. 


Sometimes a Deva is identified with Rta (e.g. in RV. 4.40.5) 
and with Satya (e.g. in 8.62.12). An Upanishad states the Vedic 
position when it says: “That they have called Rta, That Satya, 
That the Supreme Brahman of the sages” (1.6). Thus the Vedic 
values, too, manifest the Ultimate Reality. As such, they may be 
pursued by themselves, even without reference to the Deity. This 
allows a place to humanism (which generally sends a challenge 
to religion with its supernatural affiliation) and makes the Vedic 
outlook more comprehensive than that of mere theology. Hence 
the pursuit of Rta and Satya and the practice of Tapas (in the 
positive sense in which the Veda takes the word) form the basis 
of religion in the Vedic sense, = _ 


As brahmacarya is a means of attaining Devahood (i.e. per- 
fection), so also is Garhapatya, the householder’s life that comes 
2 
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after brahmacarya for a married couple, another means of doing 
so: The marriage ritual in the Rgveda (10.85) begins with the 
exaltation of Rta and Satya (‘By Satya the earth is sustained, by 
Rta the Adityas—or Devas—stand’). In the Atharva Veda the 
married couple receives the blessing: “Enjoy you two together 
(sam-bharatam) great prosperity, bearing yourselves according to 
Rta, speaking Rta” (12.1.31). The couple is compared to the Divine 
Couple, Dyavaprthivi (Heaven and Earth), and the husband tells 
the wife: “I am Sāman (the sacred song), you are Rk (the sacred 
verse)” (AV. 14.2,71), introducing high sanctity into their rela- 
tionship. Man attains complete Devahood by winning immorta- 
lity. According to the Veda, Grhasthasrama, observed in terms 
of Vedic principles, leads to it. So the wife is told: “Hoping for 
love, children, fortune, wealth, and being always behind your hus- 
band in his life's vocation (vrata), strive to achieve immortality 
(amrta)” (AV. 14.1.42). Man and wife have to make a home that. 
will be a sort of heaven on earth: “May you two, waking up in 
your pleasant home, both filled with laughter and cheer, and enjoy- 
ing greatly (mahasā), having good children, a good house, good 
food (including milk from cows), pass the shining mornings” (AV. 
14.2.43). The Veda wants men to follow the Devas by establish- 
ing Samjūāna. It prescribes Samjūāna for the family, asking the 
members to “love each other as the mother-cow loves the calf she 
has borne" (AV. 3.30.1), and to have ‘the loving heart in them 
morn and eve" (AV. 3.30.7). Samjfhana is desired to be establish- 
ed between spiritual and secular leaders (brahma and ksatra, 
YV. Vs. 20.25) ,between oneself and one's fellow-citizens or coun- 
trymen (RV. 10.191) and between one’s own people and foreign 
pepole (samjūānam mah svebhih, samjītānam araņebhih — AV. 7.. 
52). From a position of strength, the Vedie sage wants to look 
on (sam- tks) all beings with a friendly eye, receiving reciproca- 
tion of the attitude (YV. Vs. 3638). ^ ^ 
8. Besides the vision of Devas in the glory of the universe 
and the sense of values carried with it, the Veda also speaks of 
the awareness of the Indwelling Spirit in the universe and in man. 
Terms used for the Spirit include Jyotih (Light), Kratuh (Intelli- 
gence), Yaksam (Spirit) and Atma (Soul), as in the following: 


“A steady Light (Jyotih) is hidden (nihitam 


) among movi 
things. All the Devas, being united in spirit and ene 


5 knowledge, pro- 
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ceed unerringly to that One Intelligence (ekam kratwm, corres. 
ponding to cit of later literature". RV. 6.9.5). 


“The peerless Spirit that lies in all creatures (apürvam yak- 
sam antah prajānām, YV. Vs. 34.1.2)”. 


*May we not fight against the Divine spirit within us (dai- 
vyam marah, AV. 7.52.2)”. 


"Sūrya is the Atma in all that moves and that is still" (RV. 
11151, YV., AV.). 


"The nine-portalled body of man is a lotus enclosed within 
triple bands in which abides the spirit (yaksam) with the Atma, 
which men of Divine knowledge know.  Desireless, steady. im- 
mortal, Self-existent, satisfied with the essence, lacking nothing is 
the Atma. One does not fear death who has known That — the 
Atma, steady, ageless, youthful” (AV. 10.8.43-44). 


. Here Yaksam and Atma are used in the sense of Jīvātmā and 
Paramatma of later literature. The two Birds of which the Rgveda 
speaks (sitting on the same tree, one eating the sweet fruit, and 
the other, not eating but looking on) (RV. 1.164.20, AV.) also refers 
respectively, to the Jivatma and the Paramatma (according to the 
Vedic tradition). The body as the abode of the Divine acquires a 
sanctity which is symbolised by its being compared to the lotus 
flower. To the Vedic sage flesh is not a hindrance to spirit; it can 
be made to respond to spiritual impulses by superseding the im- 
pact of biological instincts. So the Rsi prays for the health and 
efficiency of the body. A prayer ends with: “May all my limbs 
remain unimpaired and my soul unconquered (mamātmā anibhrs- 
tah, AV. 19:60). 


9. It is no wonder that the Vedic Rsis who recognise both the 
formless Absolute and the Deva with form and attribute, and 
accept both spirit and flesh, should desire a visual and material 
counterpart to the communion with the Divine. This comes in 
the form of ritual. As, for the glory of the Deva (bhargo deva- 
sya, RV. 3.62.10) they found glorious language (bhargasvatum 
vācam, AV. 6.69.2), so with Yajfia (ritualistic worship) they fol- 
lowed the steps of that Speech (vāk, RV. 10.71.3). Besides its 
daily performance at home, the Yajna was periodically and on 
special occasions performed in the open. There were temporary 
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constructions and decorations, and Vedic mantras were chanted, 
and offerings were put into the sacred fire, lighted for the purpose. 
Large numbers of people attended the performance. Instrumental 
music from the gargarā (violin) and the godhā (lute) besides the 
vind and other instruments added to the appeal of the chanting 
and singing of Vedic texts. In the Vedic world where these texts 
were well understood, Vedic poetry too carried its own appeal. The 
Yajüa gave the Vedic cult the character of a mass religion 


10. Vedic Rsis, on their own initiative, went out on preaching 
campaigns. A Rsi prays that he may be ‘filled with the sweetness of 
honey’ to be enabled to “speak the glorious word of the Veda to 
the masses of people” (jana, AV. 6.69.2). Another sage prays 
for cordial relations (Samjūāna) with a good man as a companion, 
“so that he could speak” the blissful words to the masses of the 
people, to the man of sacred knowledge (brahmana), to the ruling 
man (rājanya, ksatriya), to the working man (šūdra) and to the 
farmer and trader (vaisya); to his own people, and to the foreign- 
er" (YV. Vs. 26.1-2). Then he prays: “May I be dear to the 
Devas (priyo devanam, an expression by which in a later age the 
Emperor-preacher Asoka describes himself in his edicts, using the 
Pali form of it) and to the donor of the holy gift (daksiņā on 
which the preacher supported himself). 'The wealth he prays for 
is of a different type, as we find from the continuation of kis prayer 
in the words of a Rgvedic stanza: “Give us that wonderful wealth 
(dravina) with which the good man excels, that consisting of 
brilliance and wisdom, shines among the people, and is effulgent 
with power" (YV, 26.3 = RV. 2.23.15). 


There is reason to believe that it was through the efforts of 
such people that the Vedic religion spread and flourished. 


There is an appeal in the Veda for a man who will "step 
beyond what is human and elect for the Divine Word, and esta- 
blish his leadership (praniti) with all his friends” (AV. 7.105). 
These self-appointed leaders of the people worked independently 
of the state authorities, relying on popular support for their work. 
These spiritual leaders helped to preserve the religion of the peo- 
ple, even when in later ages, the ruling authorities were hostile to 
it. Among them were those who carried on the oral tradition of 
the Vedas by committing them to memory and passing them on 
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(from father to son, and teacher to pupil) age after age. The 
Vedas are still being recited by hundreds of brahmanas (in the 
literal sense of ‘Veda-knowers’) every day in different parts of 
India. As a result of this the Vedas have the most perfect texts 
among ancient books. 


The demands of the Vedas, however, cannot be fully satisfied 
only by this. “What will he do with the Vedic verse (rk)” a Rai 
asks, “who does not know the Eternal (aksaram) of the Vedic 
verse,—the supreme heaven in which all the Devas dwell?” He 
affirms: “Those who have known That are perfect” (RV. 1.164. 
39). In every age there have been men and women dedicated to 
the pursuit of that knowledge and that perfection. They have 
carried on the spiritual tradition of the Veda to this day, offering 
support to the fundamentals of religion in different sects and 
creeds, viewed in the light of their knowledge, and winning fol- 
lowers who strive to know That with their own spiritual efforts, 


We have given above some of the leading ideas which domi- 
nate the Vedic world. Along this line of inquiry one has to find 
out how the Vedic world as the back-ground has influenced the 
later phases of the Vedic religion, known as Hinduism (literally, 
the religion originating in the region of the Sapta Sindhus — the 
Seven Rivers), and also in what respects it agrees with, and differs 
from, the Aryan religion, professed and -practised in Europe and 
other parts of the world, 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN SOCIAL THOUGHT 


BY 
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Pondicherry 


Life and existence, when sought to be taken comprehensively, 
appear to involve three dimensions. The finite individual, the 
universal nature and the transcendent Reality. The finite indi- 
vidual, a stone, a plant, an animal, a human being are familiar facts 
of normal experience. They constitute our world. But the vast 
nature, the physical phenomenon, the animal kingdom and the 
human society, as a whole and in its major components is Jess 
frequently contemplated normally but is a reality in its own right, 
a universal reality, of which the finite individuals, the stone, the 
plant, the animal and man are particularisations representing the 
same universal reality in individual nuances. 


But the individual and the universal realities show many 
gradations of being, broadly represented by Matter, Life and Mind. 
And there is a clear indication of a process, a movement, an 
evolution in these. And Mind, by no means, seems to be an end 
term, a finished organisation. It is deeply marked by division 
and conflict and points to a state and a status of unity, a harmony, 
a more perfect organisation. Evidently, there must be a ‘higher’, 
a ‘possible’, a ‘more perfect? and perhaps the ‘most perfect’, as 
a definite side and dimension to the individual and the universal. 


The nature and the being of these three and their mutual 
relations is the crux of the matter in the understanding of the 
diverse issues of life. A true appreciation of the nature of the 
individual, the universal and the transcendent and a harmonious 
and balanced relationship between them can be the yard-stick 
with which to measure and assess the success and achievement 
of a philosophical system of thought and of a cultural status and 
growth. It is a most interesting pursuit to study phiolsophical 
systems, Western and Eastern, as also the cultures of the world, 
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past and present, with this perspective of three dimensions of 
experience and existence. There are systems which show a high 
appreciation of the universial, almost to the neglect of the indi- 
vidual and the transcendent and they tend to become pantheistic 
or monistic of a particular type. There are then those that are 
preoccupied more with the truth of the individual, a piuralism is 
then the natural consequence. "There are then those to which the 
transcendent is almost the whole and the essence of existence. 
The individual and universal then get undermined and the empi- 
rical reality becomes a problem. 

The cultures too have had their emphases on the one or the 
other and even the same culture might exercise different em- 
phases at different periods of its history. 

Indian culture from its foundations in the Vedas has shown 
a vivid appreciation of the transcendent as the real Reality domi- 
nating and determining the rest. The empirical life, however, is 
much appreciated in Vedic times and a fine balance and proportion 
seems to have been achieved among the individual, the universal 
and the transcendent. But the Upanishads became fairly marked 
out in two lines, one emphasising and carrying forward the Vedic 
balance and the other getting more preoccupied with the trans- 
cendent and showing a relative lack of appreciation of the indivi- 
dual and the universal. The latter philosophical thought of India 
has predominantly been more drawn towards the transcendent. 
However, there have been philosophical systems like Saiva Sid- 
dhànta and Vira Saivism in particular, which have, one might say, 
represented the other trend of the Upanishads. 


Indian cultural life, in its long history, has had naturally 
many different emphases according to the conditions of its inner 
urge and aspiration and the external socio-political circumstances. 
Recent Hinduism, since the time of Dayanand Saraswati and 
Ram Mohan Roy, re-invigorated by many outstanding spiritual 
and religious personalities, has been reorienting and recreating 
itself and getting into a fresh form of faith and confidence regard- 
ing the entire situation of life. The major line of recreation has 
been the growth of attitude and interest in empirical life, the world, 
the individual, the amelioration of circumstances, the civii and 
political life, the general social conditions. "The impact of the West 
bas been the dominant influence in all this, However, under the 
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present circumstances, the Indian values of the individual and the 
universal have also been coming to the fore. Dayanand, for exam- 
ple, recaptured and forcefully represented the Vedic balance. 


But a systematic and proper recreation of the social thought 
of India is yet a problem. World-affirmation is the larger and 
prior issue, which too has to be duly worked out. Since Ram 
Mohan’s days the spirit of world-affirmation has been steadily built 
up, but this is much counteracted by the world-negation philoso- 
phies of earlier times. A clear and conscious philosophical re- 
orientation is much needed to give to the Indian mind a.clarity of 
approach and effectivity of will to contemporary life - and. its 
problems. 


The real issue for Indian philosophy, covering most of the in-' 
fluential schools exercising a living sway over Indian minds, is a 
clear thinking. out of the relations of the transcendent- with the 
individual and the universal The transcendent is no doubt the 
absoulte reality, but the erapirical fact canaot be outside it and 
must be in-some way intimately connected with it.. This is the 
essential position to get clear about. If the empirical is in some 
way intimately connected with it, then the empirical can lead on 
io that as also be a medium of Its: expression and menifestation, 
even be a unique and an original situation for a unique quality of 
manifestation of the transcendent. And in the empirical field, the 
individual and the universal have again to be clearly inter-related. 
The individual is a particularisation of the universal The parti- - 
cularisation is a clear fact and so is also the universality of the 
phenomenon. The individual has, therefore, to live and grow in 
his individuality and uniqueness, but with a clear sense of solida- 
rity with the universal And the two together live and grow in 


an increasing measure, in a sense of solidarity and relationship with 
the transcendent. 


These are the philosophical positions incipiently taking shape: 
in the Indian thought and mind, but needing to be elaborately and 
clearly stated and worked out in a manifold manner in our relation 


to science and technology, international -elations, national life and ` 
other issues of contemporary living. 


_ In regard to the social thought, the first thing to recognise is 
that human society as an empirical fact has a unity and solida- 
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rity of existence. This fact is sustained, supported and inspired 
by the transcendent Reality and is a field of realisation and mani- 
festation of the same. And that the individual is a unity with an 
essential solidarity with the society as a whole, so that it contributes 
to the good of the whole society as also is benefitted by the status 
of being of the whole society. A separation of the individual from 
the society can be only a limited and partial affaic. It canno‘ be 
an absolute fact. In body, life and mind, we share in the nature 
of the universal and an individual does not possess them as abso- 
lutely original facts. His soul or the spiritual element, however 
called otherwise, is of the same essence and nature of the supreme 
Spirit, which covers and includes all existence. There toc the in- 
dividual as individual is not an absolute fact. An advanced indi- 
vidual is always limited by the level of the society and it is only 
as the society advances that more advanced individuals can become 
possible. 


An individual growing individually, universally and transcen- 
dentally, i.e., in his personal unity and integration, in his inner 
cneness with others and in his contact and interchange with the 
transcendent; this is the conception of individual growth and per- 
fection. The society as such must grow in its self-awareness as 
a social unity with individuals growing as unique personalities and 
increasingly expressing the higher consciousness of the transcen- 
dent in terms of unity, harmony and mutuality. 


In this connection, it will be interesting to observe that indi- 
vidual salvation, the moksa, of our philosophies, needs a reconsi- 
deration. .A liberation from involvements in external nature is 
tne very foundation of spiritual living. A life of desires and in- 
volvements is a life of subjection to the objects of desire to which 
one feels attached and dependent on. "This life is, indeed, a poor 
life, But is the liberation or can it even be, while in life, truly 
complete and absolute? The liberated person discovers his true 
identification with the free spirit within him or above him and he 
enjoys enormous freedom and happiness. But does some identi- 
fication, limited and secondary though, with his own imperfect 
body, life and mind of the universal nature of which he is a part, 
not continue to persist? And if that does, then our moksa is of a 
particular degree and quality, which needs to be defined. It can 
be argued that moksa gets perfected only on leaving the body, But 
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a moksa, which is realisable in body, may also be perfectible in 
tody. In fact, a mode of existence, which offers the opportunity 
of spiritual freedom would suggest the possibility and inherent in- 
tention of spiritual perfectibility. And that would lead to another 
spiritual possibility, that of collective liberation and perfection, 


The Buddha gave a most sublime and moving expression to 
this impulse and aspiration when he refused to go to heaven so 
long as there remained a single being on earth in ignorance and 
Duhkha. And so did Vivekananda when he fervently prayed thet 
he be born again and again to serve God in the poor and the miser- 
able. But these sentiments are rare expressions in the general 
massive aspiration for individual Mukti. 


It will have to be said that our traditional moksa is the first 
and basic achievement of spiritual life, but not its highesi aim. 
That aim we must now elaborate to guide and inspire the contem- 
porary Indian life. 


The actual social thought as it is developing in India at the 
moment is determined by the ideals of Western democracy. Liberty, 
equality and fraternity are, indeed, high ideals. But egoistic plu- 
ralism is the wrong foundation for the realisation of these. An 
egoistic pluralism affirms a basic social reality of a number of self- 
seeking individuals, without an essential and a basic unity. The 
unity achievable in such a case can only be a weak and a fluctu- 
ating one, dependent on the compatibility or otherwise of diverse 
and contradictory interests of the individuals, 


The reconstruction of social thought above suggested involves 

an affirmation of individuality of body, life and inind recognising 
itself as part of the universal Matter, Life and Mind and the 
spiritual element as part of the supreme universal Spirit. The ego- 
istic separative selfhood, therefore, is not affirmed as the veal truth 
of life. It is a condition and a circumstance through which the 
irue individuality in its process of growth has to pass. But the 
more important part of our reconstruction is-the relationship with 
the transcendent, which gives direction and character to our future 

progress, “individual and social. ‘The unity of the transcendent is 

the unity of the supreme Reality, which is the highest self of all 

and, therefore, accords to all their highest fulfilment. "The egoistic 

self-secking personality in its self-giving action to the universal 
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and transcendent attains qualitatively distinct fulfilments, which 
are far superior to the satisfaction of the desires which the ego- 
personality normally seeks and where strife and struggle exist. 
The deeper individuality is in relation of unity with others and 
intrinsically carries a self-satisfaction in itself. ‘Thus a three-fold 
satisfaction of an abiding quality comes to an individual. A threc- 
fold development, individual, universal and transcendent brings a 
threefold fulfilment in three essential dimensions of personality and 
existence, 


Western social thought stands on egoistic pluralism, so far as 
democratic thought is concerned, and socialistic monism so far as 
communism is concerned. Of course, the two can ke combined in 
varying degrees and that is what is happening a great deal at the 
reoment. But the normal egoistic personality is the basis in all 
these cases. However, reason and thought of the egoistic man are 
accepted as the governing principle of life and an order is sought 
to be realised through law and rule. But reason is a generalising 
and abstracting principle and it cannot comprehend concrete and 
unique wholes of life and deal with them adequately. ft must 
always deal with individuals according to rules, ignoring the indi- 
vidualising factors. ‘Thus an individual cannot in a rational order- 
ing of society receive consideration as individual. The so-called 
freedom of the individual of democratic thought is really the free- 
dom of the ego to indulge in its separative impulses within certain 
limits. But this separatism inherent in the ego creates its own 
problems and, as reaction, comes into being the socialistic thought 
which affirms the solidarity of the State as against the freedom of 
the individual. 


The aim of Western social thought, whether democratic or so- 
cialistic, is power and material prosperity of life. Scientific re- 
search and education too are primarily geared to this aim. 


Indian social thought primarily rests on the egoistic pluralism 
cf democratic thought, but combines with it a strong emphasis of 
sccialistic thought in its conception of a welfare state. The “wel- 
fare” conception in her case is further qualified hy the Gandhian 
emphasis of uniting ethics with politics. This constitutes an origi- 
nal quality in Indian social thought. 
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But the foundation in all this social thought, Western and In- 
dian, democratic end socialistic, is the egoistic personality and it 
stands or falls by the merits and demerits of the egoistic personality. 


If we take a larger view of Indian philosophy and cultural 
life and seek to work out a social thought for the present, com- 
petent to deal with problems that confront Indian life and for which 
it must find a solution, then a larger and a deeper conception has 
to be worked out. And the perspective of the individual, the uni- 
versal and the iranscendent and a right relationing of the three 
is offered here as a possible line of approach. 


This perspective will primarily give a few new attitudes, which 
will mean new creative forces for recreation of social life. ‘The 
first is that the egoistic personality is a separative formation of life, 
scrving a subordinate purpose, and not to be cherished as an in- 
trinsic value, ‘The individual selfhood to be cherished is the one 
that feels and enjoys its solidarity with others and is sensitive of 
the higher, and which continually seeks to grow in its individuality 
as also its universality and its transcendent dimension. Two, that 
reason is a good organising principle of human consciousness, but 
incapable of appreciating the individual and promoting individu- 
ality and uniqueness and concrete wholes of life and existence. For 
that. a more integral function of consciousness, an intuitive pene- 
tration and identification, is needed. Three, that society is a con- 
crete whole and unit of existence, of which an individual is an 
essential and inseparable factor, involving a relation of mutual 
contributoriness in being as well as becoming, in status of exist- 
ence as also quality of activity. Four, that the present status of 
the individual and society is extremely imperfect and that higher 
and higher qualities of existence lie above them, exercising a pull 
cn them in their growth and development. 


These are the basic new attitudes that this perspective of the 
individual, the universal and the transcendent is likely to give to 
us... And it is perfectly possible to try to assess the new values of 
social living that can usher in and the effectivity and power they 
can give to deal with the social problems. ž me 
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SPIRITUALISM — ITS PLACE IN LIFE AND EDUCATION 
BY 


Pror. V. P. Box, M.A., S.T.C.D. 
Poona 


Several Western Philosophers have used the term ‘Spiritua- 
lism’ in a restricted sense — meaning ‘a belief that departed spirits 
communicate with men at seance through some medium.’ But here 
it is used in a wider sense to mean ‘the school of philosophy that 
recognises the existence of the Spirit or soul as all-pervading, all- 
knowing and all-powerful.’ "The word ‘Spiritual’ is used by all to 
denote and connote all that is holy, divine and inspired; then there 
should be no objection to use ‘spiritualism’ as a philosophy founded 
on the doctrine of the divine — synonymous with idealism. Thus 
spiritualism means spiritualistic philosophy as opposed to mate- 
rialistic philosophy; the former taking its stand on the fundamental 
belief that behind and beyond the world of perception there exists 
some invisible and immutable spirit or energy as against the latter 
recognising only matter or physical substance as real and negativ- 
ing the existence of any power or spirit behind it, 


Spirit or Soul as Reality: 


The fundamental doctrine of spiritualism is that the spirit or 
soul is the only reality in this universe; it is endless and changeless, 
it has been in existence all the time, it is both immanent and tran- 
scendent and pervades the whole world, it has its centre every- 
where but circumference nowhere. The physical world — both 
animate and inanimate — is its manifestation limited by time and 
space, described by name and form, governed by the law of cause 
and: effect. "This is so succinctly stated by Sage Vyasa in Bhāga- 
vata: 3 2 


E wü gA sae TATRA T | 
sath ACY BI waAMAATATIATA Il 


- “The existence of God is to be realised in two stages — one of them 
being concrete and the other abstract; the abstract is the all- 
pervading spirit and the concrete is this physical world — animate 
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and inanimate.” ‘The material creation is visible and changeable. 
No scientist has yet been able to explain how the infinite form of 
spirit manifests itself in so many finite forms. Still the latest 
researches in science have shown that matter as such does not 
really exist, that it can be resolved into protons and electrons and 
that some indescribable energy seems to be the ultimate reality. 
Thus modern science comes to the help of spiritualistic monism 
in as much as it tends to prove that some spirit or energy exists 
to serve as the lasting substratum to all perceptible matter. 


Universal Brotherhood : 


Thus, the soul is the one common thread running through the 
whole creation — through men, animals, plants and material sub- 
stances. This thread makes it possible for them to understand 
each other. All are children of that one God and thereby their 
universal brotherhood is an inborn heritage: it needs no logic to 
be proved, no law to be sanctioned. ‘That is why our ancients 
uttered the following prayer at the end of every great work or 
performance :— 


aa weg aaa: aa arg Rum! 
aa naf quae at mque AAT ll 


«May all of us become happy and healthful. May good fortune 
bless us all. May none have to suffer any. distress.” What 
a noble idea is there at the back of this prayer! What is elevating 
thought it is to entertain good wishes for all our brethren!! What 
a convincing argument is this in these days of democracy to show 
that all men are equal before God and law, that they all have equal 
rights and duties and that they get equal opportunities for their 
activities, in the state!!! In practical life different people may 
be busy doing different jobs in pursuance of their innate ten- 
dencies; still theoretically they all enjoy equality, liberty and fra- 
ternity under the same government. Similarly, the human beings 
may lead their lives in various ways; yet one and the same soul 
force or life principle propels them. internally in their efforts and 
achievements. When all are children of the same. god, who should 
hate whom? Who should rob whom? -Thus social and moral vir- 
tues are logical corollaries of this monistic spiritualism: "No other 
theory or argument is required to convince the people of these 
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social and ethical values. No other philosophy can explain this 
theory of values so effectively as our spiritualism. 


The History of Spiritualism : 


The origin of our spiritualistic philosophy is to be traced to 
Purusa-Sūkta (the song of the Great Person) in the Rgveda. That 
meaningful hymn describes the Great Person in these words: — 


“The Great Person has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet, After pervading the earth on all its sides He has 
stood out ten fingers. ‘This Person pervades this existing universe, 
the one that has gone by and also the one that is going to be. 
He is the Master of immortality and the lord of all those (animals) 
that eat food and grow. This is His greatness, still He is greater 
than His greatness; this universe is only a fourth part of His self 
and His other three parts make up the heavens.... When gods 
thought of the bodily parts of the Great Person, what did they 
imagine?.... ‘The moon was created from His mind, the sun from 
His eyes, Indra and fire from His mouth, the wind from his breath, 
the atmosphere issued forth from His navel, the heaven from his 
head, the earth from His feet, the quarters and other worlds from 
His ears.” 


This is a wonderful description of the Great Person — the Uni- 
versal Spirit — given by the Vedic Seer whose keen insight and 
imagination seem to be extraordinary. 


In other Vedic literature the Universal spirit is called Brah- 
man, which, is also a significant term. The word comes from the 
Sanskrit root brh, to spread, to pervade, to expand. Thus Brah- 
man means that Universal energy which pervades the whole world 
and controls it. Brahman has heen in existence all time and every- 
where and hence it is described as aja, (the unborn), anadi (hav- 
ing no beginning), ananta (having no end). It is the source of 
all life, light and bliss. and hence it is called Saccidānandarūpa. 
It is the highest kind of knowledge and hence known as prajnana- 
rūpa. It is the ultimate reality, the original and ever-lasting sub- 
stance and the permanent substratum of the universe. It is infinite, 
immutable and imperceptible to man’s senses, It is beyond all 
worldly qualities:or feelings, untinged by any bias and unaffected 
by any process—and hence supposed to be nirguna, nirakara, 
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niraījana and nirvikāra. The creation, continuation and extinction 
of the world occur by the will of this Brahman and yet it remains 
aloof from all these happenings and continues undisturbed (as if 
nothing has ever come to pass). 


Later several Aryan Rsis led a religious life and meditated on 
the nature of Brahman and experienced the blissful union of their 
soul with it. They wrote down their experiences in some books 
known as Upanisads and gave practical guidance to their disciples 
in God-realisation, which then came to be understood as the highest 
aim of man’s life. Logical explanations were given by future scho- 
lars and seers on the all-important aspects of this spiritualistic 
philosophy and methods of self-realisation were also evolved. Such 
works have been known as Brahmasiitras in which heretic tenden- 
cies in the society were very critically exposed and disproved. As 
time passed by, more popular and palatable presentations of this 
philosophy were produced by some gifted and god-realised leaders; 
of which the Bhagavadgita has become the most attractive. These 
three works on our spiritualistic philosophy, Upanisads, Brahma- 
sutras and the Bhagavadgita — have come down to us as authori- 
tative expositions and are studied as standard books on the subject 
all over the world. Lord Krsna appears in three different capa- 
cities before the reader in the Bhagavadgita; (1) as the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaki and friend of Arjuna, (2) as God, the creator 
of the world and (3) as Brahman, the all-knowing, all-pervading 
and all-powerful spirit. Moreover, he identifies himself with Brah- 
man and speaks of it in the first person. 


ago R ufigiscagautguu F | 
PATA A AACA JARIKE U || 


This novel presentation of the Aryan religion and philosophy has 
become wonderfully enchanting. The cosmic vision of Lord Krsna, 
as described in the eleventh chapter, is a unique feature of the 
book and it is no wonder that the orthodox Hindu holds this book 
to his heart for worldly guidance and spiritual bliss. 5 
Spiritualism in Regional Languages: 


This spiritualistic philosophy was So well studied and practised 
in this country that it became a guiding principle in course of 
time even for the common people. Sanskrit could not be under- 
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stood by them and hence a need was felt for such philosophic 
literature in the regional languages like Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Kannada and Tamil. Several saints kept the torch of 
spiritualism burning in the different regions of India and preached 
its principles in the people’s languages, Ramanand and Tulsidas 
used Hindi as their medium and taught their followers the methods 
of devotion to God. Caitanya did the same in Bengal and Meerabai 
in Gujarat. Saint JnaneSvara composed his commentary on the 
Gita in Marathi and taught Vedanta in a poetic style to the com- 
mon man in Maharashtra. 'Then came Namdeva, Eknath, Tukaram 
and Ramdas on the scene in chronological order and held high 
the banners of Hindu religion and Vedanta philosophy, fluttering 
gloriously in the society. Similar work was very effectively done 
in the south by Purandar Das and Kanak Das and long 
before them by the Tamil Alwars and Nāyanmārs, and the 
Vedic traditions were kept alive. The principles of religion 
and philosophy were so well bound up with every-day morals by 
these saints that even in the absence of scholastic learning the 
Hindus stuck to their religion and tried to live their spiritualistic 
philosophy. This has been spoken of as “Practical Vedanta” by 
Swami Vivekanand in his talks to the Americans and Europeans; 
and its usefulness in modern democratic life has been universally 
accepted. The advocates of our religion and philosophy have been 
rationalistic and never dogmatic like the missionaries of Christia- 
nity or Islam, who spoke of their own religion as the best and 
tried to convert other people to their own religion. We have al- 
ways believed that God is one Reality and can be worshipped and 
realised by any person in his own way and according to his own 
conviction.  Geometrically speaking, God is at the centre of a 
circle and nearest to every religion that stands at any point on 
the circumference around it. 


Spiritualism or Idealistic philosophy has been propounded by 
western thinkers like Socrates and Plato of ancient Greece, Hegel 
and Bradley of modern Europe, Joad, Horne and Whitehead of 
America. They believe in the existence of Universal spirit and 
advise men to be conscious of the same in their dealings in practi- 
callife. Jesus Christ has upheld the value of devotion to God as 
the ideal for man and advised his followers to love and serve God 
and man. But the spiritualism of these great thinkers does not 
go so deep as our Indians spiritualism—and especially spiritualistic 
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monism (Advaita Vedanta)—the truth of which can solve all the 
problems of life and nature. 


Spiritual Aim of Life: 


The ultimate aim of man’s life has been defined in our spiritua- 
listic philosophy as the realisation of the union of the individual 
soul with the universal soul. This does not mean that the indi- 
vidual should remain lazy and inactive. On the contrary he has 
to do his duty in practical life to the best of his -ability with an 
inner consciousness that he is serving the all-pervading soul there- 
by. Another wrong notion about this spiritualistic aim is that it 
does not permit man to enjoy any worldly pleasures. The law- 
givers say that he is free to enjoy them as they come during his 
journey towards the goal; he is not to run after them nor is their 
enjoyment to become his ideal. The advocates of other philosophies 
preach that the enjoyment of worldly pleasures is the end and 
aim of man’s life. This is obviously ridiculous. No philosopher 
is ever needed to teach this to man, because by his very nature 
he longs for pleasures.. The .philosopher's duty is to show man 
a path to achieve something better, to attain to some-higher plane; 
and this is very effectively done by our spiritualists. ‘Thirdly, the 
acquisition of knowledge -is considered to -be an ideal of-man's 
life. Our spiritualists also expect him to get knowledge; but this 
knowledge is of the physical world and also of the spiritual world; 
because the former is not.of much value without the latter- (as is 
explained.in the following verse from Yogavasistha) : 


aragi tagatā garat aus dl 

(aft grauda arttaragataamā li 
“The knowledge of the-soul-is known as the real knowledge; the 
knowledge of other things is a mere-delusion in the absence of 
understanding of the essence." Hence all spiritualists (including 
Jesus.Christ) have advised man to know himself; because the indi- 
vidual soul is a spark of the universal soul and a knowledge of the 
former leads to a realisation of the latter automatically. 


Philosophy to R Religion: 


Philosophy is higher than algo and leaves no room ba 
dogmia, its doctrines are based on logic and experience, Religion 
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may require devotion to some personal god and stimulate emotion 
on the part of the devotee; but philosophy takes its stand on the 
invisible principle pervading the universe and expects the aspirant 
to use his reason and to be guided by his own experience. Religion 
(as is commonly understood) is sectarian in nature and has a 
limited scope; but philosophy is of a universal nature and can 
embrace the whole humanity. Religion may refer to a particular 
group of persons populating a particular portion of the earth's sur- 
face; but philosophy recognises no such restrictions and can cover 
all those who understand. Religion involves some outward forms 
of activities like prayer or preaching or worship, which looks 
different with different people inhabiting different countries and 
speaking different languages: but philosophy needs no outward 
form, expects a kind of mental culture and involves genuine 
understanding. Both philosophy and religion aim at the good man; 
still the latter may go wrong at times and can be corrected and 
brought round by the former. However it must be admitted that 
philosophy is dry and deep, while religion is interesting and enliven- 
ing. "This is not discussed to make a choice between philosophy 
and religion, but to show that men should follow such a religion 
as has a philosophy behind it. 


There are many sectarian religions in the world, having 
different forms of prayer and worship. When the people following 
them come into contact with each other, they become conscious 
of the religious differences and begin to quarrel with each other 
generally. But those who know the real nature and purpose of 
religion’ go to the root cause and try to understand each other’s 
views and beliefs; in which case there is no fight. The Vedic 
religion has the spiritualistic philosophy behind it and hence there 
have been'searcely any fights among its followers on religious ques- 
tions. When idol-worship was introduced in the later forms of 
this religion, differences arose between the sects worshipping 
different deities, but they did not go to such extremes as to result 
in blood-shed, because philosophers were available to preach the 
underlying principles. An idol is after all only a symbol—a con- 
crete, convenient form—to represent the all-pervading spirit: it 
helps the devotee to concentrate his mind, to reduce his egoism and 
to train him in doing service to others. ‘That is why our saints 
have never condemned the worship of a personal God. They have 
advised the devotee to understand the real nature of God and to 
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do self-less service to humanity. ‘These are admittedly very good 
qualities that can lead to universal brotherhood in these demo- 
cratic days. The Hindus have been instructed by their religious 
preceptors to do their usual duties in a mental attitude to wor- 
ship the all-pervading God, with them. Even ascetics like Vyasa, 
Sankarācārya and Jūānešvara never evaded their duties towards 
the people, they were great philosophers and still greater devotees 
of God. Sankaracarya says: — 


aur War amy datē a HUDAISTUIRU 
agar fe ats: HAA BAST a ATH 


“Oh Lord, though philosophically there is no difference between 
you and me, yet I am a part of yourself and not you of me; because 
a wave belongs to the ocean and never (is it said) the ocean 
belongs to the wave”. No other religion in the world has such a 
philosophy behind it as our Vedic religion. 


Another special feature of our Vedic religion deserves to be 
remembered. It has been the origin and source of all scientific 
knowledge including philosophy and hence our preceptors have 
always encouraged serious study of sciences. The Vedic religion 
began with the performance of sacrifices (yajīta) that led to the 
study of phonetics ($iksa), rites and methods (kalpa), grammar 
(vyākarana), prosody (chandas) and astronomy (jyotisa). The 
rites and methods included mathematics to prepare the altars for 
the different sacrifices, botany to select the parts of trees as offer- 
ings to the fire, and biology to cut out the limbs of animals as 
oblations to the sacrificial fire. ‘That handling of plants and animals 
led to the study of medicine, physiology, anatomy and chemistry. 
These sciences were critically studied by scholars and scientists and 
in course of time standard works in Sanskrit came to be written 
on those subjects. Social and political sciences, too, were dealt 
with under the comprehensive subject of dharma (duty) and 
authoritative pronouncements were made on them by gifted leaders. 
Education and psychology, law and administration of Justice, peace 
-end-order and military tactics, trade and industry were all investi- 
-gated by workers concerned and books were composed on them. 
Thus our religion is not divorced from science or practical life; 
on the other hand it has-given rise to the study of science, and 
it has been the experience of real scientists that a sufficiently deep 
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inquiry into any science brings the student to the realisation of 
the main principles of our spiritualistic philosophy. 


Spiritualism in Education: 


In spiritualistic education both the teacher and the taught are 
given importance. The immature mind of the child must come into 
close contact with the mature mind of the teacher; and then real 
education begins. Education means and includes both development 
and improvement; and to this end complete co-operation between 
the child and the teacher is absolutely essential. According to two 
other schools of philosophy (viz. naturalism and pragmatism) the 
child is left to itself too much and too often; it cannot utilize that 
kind of freedom effectively and beneficially; nor can the teacher 
sive full benefit of his knowledge and experience to his pupils, 
The Russian realists follow the course of spiritualists in this respect 
and insist on close contact between the teacher and the taught 
for the sake of efficiency. This is what is meant by “the bi-polar 
nature of education”, explained by many great educationists 
ancient as well as modern. Several mechanical appliances have 
been found out by scientists lately, by which new information can 
be presented to groups of children in interesting ways; but they 
cannot replace the teacher in the field of education; because his 
personal influence is a unique force and the inspiration that he 
can give to his pupils has no parallel. 


According to soiritualism the teacher's duty is to teach and 
the pupil’s duty is to learn. The former must devote himself whole- 
heartedly to his work and do all he can for the benefit of the latter. 
Both are sparks of the same divine light; the only difference being 
the one is mature and the other is immature. The teacher must 
have due regard for the pupil’s individuality, must give him all 
useful skill and knowledge and must discipline him in an 
atmosphere of love. Our philosophy and psychology show that 
every child possesses his self-hood (collected in his previous 
births) and heredity (derived from his parents) and these two 
are to be developed and improved through education. There were 
ideal relations between the teachers and pupils in the A$rama schools 
of ancient India, It is true that those conditions cannot be revived 
in these days; but the spirit can be kept alive and the teachers can 
cultivate cordial feelings in the pupil's minds with advantage. The 
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latter must bear in mind that it is in their interest to obey their 
teacher, to master all useful skill and knowledge and to cultivate 
the habits of right moral conduct. They must not waste their 
time and energy in other worldly affairs and must conventrate on 
studentship in all possible ways. They must be conscious of the 
great heritage left for them by their forefathers, which they have 
to receive during their school days and which they have to enrich 
during their manhood. They must have some high ambition before 
them and must work towards its realisation as best as they can. 


Education is a serious affair, leaving no room for wastefulness or 
light-heartedness. 


atrada frattanass T | 
istis o aà agfa ant agu I 


In this verse the obedient attitude of the pupil is described as very 
beneficial to him. He must have faith in his teacher and respect for 
him. 'Then only his mind will be receptive and can receive what- 
ever is presented to him. It is a well-known principle of psycho- 
logy that the human mind can take in clear and correct impressions 
when it is free from any prejudices, This was acted upon by our 
ancients in a religious attitude and thereby good results of education 


could be seen everywhere; and questions of indiscipline never arose 
in those days. 


faa rata fara Raat 
at far at (gm | 


"Learning or education-alone could lead to the solution of difficul- 
ties". This was their definition of education-and its correctness can 
be verified at any step or stage. Man can solve his problems in 
practical or spiritual life with the help of his education alone, the 
word vimoksa or vimukti being understood in its literal and 
metaphorical senses. It means and includes both the initial and 
ultimate aims of education that man has ever thought-of. It is to 
be regretted that-the full connotation of -brahmacarya. (Student- 
ship) has been lost sight of in these days and that there is no 
possibility of its renaissance in any future time. The advocates 
of spiritualism wish to enforce that ideal studentship in their schools 
as far as possible with the help of parents’ associations, 
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Education as Reconstruction: 


The transition of the child from the home to the school should 
be easy and natural: there should be no bewilderment in it, The 
child learns to respect its parents at home and the same respectful 
attitude is shown to the teachers at school. Whatever is learnt 
at home is reconstructed at school; the only difference being a 
wider scope is given to the process of reception and reproduction. 
Spiritualists do expect the young to get a working knowledge of 
the nature and society about them; during the course of which 
they should realise the existence of the unseen spirit or energy 
behind the preceptible phenomena; because the abstract nature of 
the absolute being cannot be comprehended directly or prematurely. 


aaa aq drat fraatsgaaggā | 


“Through a knowledge of natural sciences man can transcend the 
limitations of physical nature and through a knowledge of the 
supreme spirit he can realise and enjoy eternal bliss”. ‘This is 
the experience of our ancient sages as expressed in f$avas- 
yopanisad. In this process of education the self-hood and heredity 
of the educated and also the favourable environment of the school 
combine and cooperate to produce good results. Thus, this spiritua- 
listic education is also realistic in the sense that the young learner 
gets sufficient knowledge of the world around him and that he 
cultivates the necessary skill and aptitude to do his duty in 
practical life. 


Education as Integration: 


The rights and privileges of children are recognised in spiritua- 
listic education and their individuality is properly respected. The 
teacher who knows this philosophy gives them sufficient freedom 
to use their own observation, intelligence and capacity for practical 
work. They are also encouraged to sympathise with their 
neighbours, to help them whenever necessary and to cooperate 
with them in working out common projects. They are then sure 
to realise that their school is a replica of the society at large and 
as such it serves to prepare them for their future social life, In 
this sense’ education is a process of integration, 


AMAA uds Ga GIG ALAA: | 
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“Man should look upon all others about him as he would upon 
himself and behave towards them as he would towards his 
own self”. This is the sum and substance of the moral code 
as expounded in Sanskrit works like the Bhagavadgita; and 
the social aspect of spiritualistic education is based on it. 
Jesus Christ meant the same thing when he advised his 
followers in these words “Do unto others as you would be 
done by". Thus the children are led to realise their duties 
side by side with their rights in our education. In fact, our law- 
givers have laid greater stress on duties (dharma) than on rights 
in Sanskrit works; because men are, by their very nature, always 
ready to enforce rights (which involve some kind of gain), but 
always unwilling to do their duties (which involve some kind of 
strain or loss). Studious performance of duties has, therefore, to 
be inculcated persistently upon the pupils’ minds at home, at school 
and in society. ‘The disturbances and indiscipline in our modern 
social life and educational world are due to lack of insistence on 
doing one's duty; and this failure is to be traced to the framers of 
Indian Constitution, in which along with secularity, spiritualistic 
philosophy should have been mentioned as its basic principle. 


Education for Individual and Social Welfare: 


Spiritualistic education means and includes self-effort on the 
part of pupils, which is necessary in every kind of activity like 
attention, observation, experimentation, composition, application, 
introspection ete. Healthy children are instinctively active and 
they are encouraged to do something useful during wakeful hours. 
They are shown how to maintain health and how to cultivate 
strength and courage. Physical health and strength are the basic 
needs of higher achievements in individual, social and national life. 
It is a wrong notion to suppose that spiritual life means neglect 
of physical health. Our law-givers insist on the maintenance of 
health and strength; but they warn man not to make a show of 
his strngth, not to molest the weak and the helpless, not to indulge 
in worldly pleasures. It is also a wrong notion to suppose that 
spiritual life means submission before inimical aggression or 
inactivity before injustice. Our law-givers are always up in arms 
against injustice and aggression; and naturally they advise their 
followers to fight with the enemy bravely to the last drop of blood. 
A spiritualist cannot be a slave or simpleton. As he aspires for 
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freedom of the soul, so also he works for the freedom of the na- 
tion. When higher values are at stake, he cares not for wealth, 
spares no pains, fears no death. A spiritualist does long for peace; 
but it is the peace of a conqueror and not that of a coward. The 
peace, freedom and happiness of a spiritualist are of a higher type, 
aiming at individual and social welfare. They are not restricted 
in nature nor is their scope limited to a particular society or 
country, Spiritualists are ever ready for peaceful co-existence and 
rational solutions of worldly problems. When we are thinking 
of international relations and world government we feel the need 
of this spiritualistic philosophy which is so broad-based as to cover 
the interest of the whole human race. Our Vedic seers have rightly 
said: — 


eges Tagg d at ual waar | 


"Come together, talk together, understand rightly the minds of 
each other”. Such an understanding of a cordial nature is very 
urgently required both in national and international matters af 
present. Mere weapons of war like atom-bombs, hydrogen bombs 
and space rockets will not help in solving great problems of national 
or international importance. The mental attitude of a spiritualistic 
philosopher is needed for it, as has been so often explained by 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the former President of our Indian Union. 


Spiritualistic monism is difficult to understand. Naturally many 
people have wrong notions about it and about its education, They 
ask—"Will you teach your children to sit silent and meditate on 
God's name or form from the initial stage of education?" Our 
answer to this question is quite clear. “No, that cannot be done.” 
We know tbat the child mind can perceive only concrete things 
and that very gradually their relations can be grasped by it, Hence 
the children must first know something about the physical and 
social worlds in which they live; but while learning the useful 
facts about them, they must cultivate faith and respect for the 
elders and must work with a will and zeal Just as they have 
some rights to enjoy; so also they have some duties to perform; 
the elders take care of them, supply them with all necessary things 
and educate them; therefore they must bow down before them, do 
their bidding and learn readily as much as possible. During this 
process of education an atmosphere of “love and serve", “give and 
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take”, “deserve and desire”, “live and achieve” is created and the 
pupils are led to go deep and grasp principles, to control their 
own mind (whenever necessary) and cultivate strength, to feel 
for others and help them in their difficulty, to rise gradually from 
the animal to the human level. They will be able to realise that 
there is a time for work and a time for play and that there is 
some high aim before them to attain. Some early habits of deep 
breathing and silent meditation can be then formed by them with 
advantage. Some educationists say that the mental training which 
students get during their study of social and physical sciences can 
teach them discipline and form their moral character. But this 
is wrong thinking: one cannot take the road leading to Bombay 
and reach Bangalore; similarly, a study of material sciences can 
not lead the student to the realisation of the spiritual principles 
behind them. Hence, the necessity of religious education for the 
young is so keenly felt; which alone can elevate their minds to 
a thoughtful level, can minimise the present struggle for power, 
pleasure and prosperity and can create an atmosphere for peace 
and happiness. In the study of material sciences the out-going 
tendencies of the human mind are working; but only religion and 
philosophy can cultivate the inward and introspective tendencies 
that are helpful for peace and happiness. ~ 


bie 
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TRADITION AND INNOVATION 
BY 


Murk RAJ ANAND 
Bombay 


There is always a noisy guarrel, whenever the question of 
‘Tradition’ and ‘Innovation’ is discussed. Because, somehow, even 
the most sophisticated men of culture seem to be biased. Especially, 
the difference arises between the dyed in the wool conservatives like 
T. S. Eliot and the mechanically minded progressives. The balanced 
view, which is somewhere in the middle, as the Buddha said, is lost, 


What is Tradition? 


If we look at all maturely into the content of this word, its 
constituents seem to be the innovations of the past, which have be- 
come part of the human metabolism, the warp and woof of our 
inheritence, with which we are clothed. We take these old inno- 
vations mostly for granted. Therefore, they tend to become habits. 
Therefore, everything we do, without self-awareness and -criticism 
of tradition, becomes the useless old myth, the cliche and claptrap. 


And now what is Innovation? 


I suppose, ‘Innovation’ is a new way of looking at things in the 
light of fresh experience and knowledge, a departure from the old 
to the new myths. 


The element which unites ‘Tradition’ and ‘Innovation’ is ostensi- 
bly the continuous consciousness of man, which integrates the 
memories of the experiences of the past of the old thoughts 
and feelings with the new acquisitions. Thus memory is the key 
element between the old selves of man and the new contem- 
porary self. 

The continuous consciousness between the old selves and the 
new selves is complicated, in so far as the cultural process is 


concerned, by the survival of certain vertical aspirations, achieve- 
ments, and insights, in the form of human values. They seem to 
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be permanent And, therefore, people say: ‘human nature does 
not change, and we must live entirely by the past proven values, 


On the other hand, if we look at even permanent human 
values in the context of history, that is to say, in time, then, 
as society changes, even if ever so little, though revolutionary, 
breaks with the past. Thus the permanent human values are 
transformed, to some extent or the other, and have to be ham- 
mered into shape as new values. 


If we adopt the revolutionary method. then it is possible to 
look at traditional values in the framework of the kind of society 
which produced them and see, if, under changed social conditions, 
they remain usable values for today or not. 


For instance, polyandry was the accepted value in the old 
myths of the Indian epic, Mahabharata. This may have been so, 
because there was the need of particular ruling families to con- 
serve land wealth in the same family through five brothers gene- 
rating children through one wife. Again, the burning of a woman 
to test her virtue called Sati, seems to have been an accepted 
practice in the Ramayana epic, 2000 years ago and even as late 
as the 19th century, when Ram Mohan Roy compaigned to abolish 
it by law. And in the Bhagavad Gita, the god Krsna advises his 
disciple Arjuna of the Pandus, to go to war against his cousins — 
the Kurus, on the basis of the right against the wrong. I doubt if 
anyone but an Arjuna among the Pandus and Kurus of today would 
accept the advice of a new Krishna and release atomic war even 
through self-righteousness, i : 


U 


I would like to differentiate between the usable myths, values 
and feelings of our heritage from the irrelevant myths, values and 
feelings by describing the time process in the rough and ready 
manner. : z RUE S ; 


‘The sanction for this exists in the Hindu division of the 
Satya Yuga, the age of truth, and the Kali Yuga, the age of evil. 
But whereas the Hindu division of the ages Was conceaded a 
thousand years ago, when the Brahmins thought they had lost power 
and declared all future time to be^ in the process of Gliks 


tion of the most sacred values, as a contemporary Indian, f see 
L 
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that this two fold ‘division is too rough and ready. Let us divide 
the story of mankind in three different times, in the terms of the 
growth of human culture. 


There was the pre-historic period, as well as the early portion 
of the first thousand years of known history, which we may call 
the age of the gods. Our ancient ancestors, whether in India, 
Greece, China, Egypt or Babylon, seemed to be concerned to fight 
dread nature. And they elaborated all the beneficient, terrorising, 
or fearful, unknown phenomena, into gods, spirits and ghosts. 
This kind of unionism characterises most members of the human 
family in the initial periods of the change from living in caves 
and trees and rock shelters, through the fruit-gathering to the 
land eultivating societies. The unknown potential of power resides 
in the hands of the gods, who are supposed to give rain, good 
harvests and postpone deaths if you pray on your bended knees. 
In the poems of the Hindu Vedas, in Greek drama, as well 
as in the old Testament, the Supreme god Brahman, Zues or 
Jehovah, and his various incarnations, are the ultimate realities, 
who govern the universe, arbitrate in the affairs of human beings, 
and determine the destiny of every man. 


The hangover of the age of ihe gods has continued right into 
our times. And it seems easy for most people, who do not believe 
in the experimental method of the science, and fasten upon the 
unsolved mysteries of the universe, to affirm the existence of a 
man with the big beard sitting on top of the sky, or in some subtle 
incarnation to be achieved through withdrawal from the world 
into a cell. 


And yet in all the ancient and medieval periods, whenever 
man asked questions about phenomena and noumena, he ended 
up frequently by dismissing the ultimate reality of godhood and 
modestly accepted rules of conduct among men to integrate the 
individual with the groups in ordinary ‘social functioning. 


Gautama Buddha was one of the first of the prophets of man- 
kind to say that he had no proof-of the existence of god. There were 
others-who were also non-committal. And quite a few early scientists 
in Greece like Herodotus, Pythagoras, and even „Aristotle, are 
unsure about the existence of the anthropo-geographic divinity, 


- 
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Seizing upon these hunches, some of the great men of the 15th 
century Italian Renaissance like Galileo, Leanardo, Copernicus, 
seemed to have questioned ultimate principles. And the general 
feeling arose that while Jesus was a genuine prophet, the idea of 
heaven and hell as the Christian Church conceived it, may not be 
any more than an exalted metaphor. 


Thus the hangover of the age of the god remained, but, in 
the renaissance, poets like Shakespeare began to see a new un- 
known fate, governing men’s lives — the unknown evil in men. 
Iago, Hamlet, Step-father and Lear’s daughters have something 
uneannily evil about them which hinders the lives of others. 


Later, about the 18th, 19th centuries, in which the hangover of 
the unknown fate in the hands of the gods, and the unknown fate 
in the hands of evil men, survives in various myths, to crush 
humanity, a completely new unknown fate emerges. This is Power 
itself, based on money, machines and organised armies. 


Shakespear’s Prospero had recourse to this myth in the play 
called The Tempest by using Ariel, the inventive spirit, to 
subjugate the Island and exploit the ape man Caliban’s labour. 
And in the poems, novels and stories of the period of the idus- 
trial revolution in the West, specially in Thomas Hardy, a new 
fabulism arises in regard to the unknown potencies of money 
power. The lives of people are governed, without their being 
aware of it, by the bulls and bears in the stock exchanges of the 
giant capitals of the world. The weavers in India believed that god 
was unkind and had condemned them to worklessness and death, 
while really, in fact, the British Parliament had decided not to 
import the finished goods of the legendary handloom manufac- 
turers of Dacca and Murshidabad into great Britain, because of 
ihe competition which these fabrics offered to the textiles manu- 
factured by machine in the midland countries. Today, a famine 


can be caused in Africa, by the devaluation of local currency in 
terms. of the dollar. : : 


So, like the myths of the ancient world, the unknown power 
of the a um myths of the medieaval world, the unknown 
mower of evil in men. survive among us in ü 

I à : 1 sentiments, obscu- 
rantist beliefs, and habitual rationalisations; the new contempo- 
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rary myth of men, as a free individual realising himself in and 
through the groups, does not arise even though more knowledge 
is available today than ever before. This very knowledge is 
being used to bolster up and defend the power of a few men 
with their money and machines and armies against the whole 
of humanity. 


III 


We cannot accept all the myths, legends, philosophies, mora- 
ralities and exalted thoughts of all the ages of mankind. Some 
of us in India have broken down almost completely under the 
burden of our ‘mighty past’! Our intelligentsia was often using 
some of the noblest ideas of bygone days as compensations for the 
pacivities, weaknesses and despairs of the present. 


This led to revivalism and the arrogant assertion of a 
distinction between the ‘Idealistic East’ and ‘The Materialistic 
West’. 


There is no doubt that there are, in our inheritence, certain 
insights, values and speculations, which have given intensity and 
depth to man. These qualities could be communicated to all other 
men. The higher consciousness achieved in certain forms of in- 
quiry, the sympathy generated among men by doctrines of non- 
hurting against the current cruelties, as well as the wisdom of 
the heart evidenced by many of our old poets, has been poured 
out into the awareness of many generations in common proverbs, 
bonmots and in the folk-tales. 


In every regress of evolution, it is impossible to resurrect such 
awareness, absorb it into one’s bones, and make it part of the 
self-experience. Always, however, one has to remember that new 
knowledge, particularly that given by experimental science, has 
tended to make history more than a speck in the illusionary maya 
of Brahma’s eyes and make the cow more than a holy mother, by 
yielding milk if she is better fed and the ritual murder of human 
beings, and goats, and cocks, before the hungry goddess is no longer 
acceptable myth. 
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I believe that, in the tradition from the age of the gods, through 
the age of evil in man, and further to the age of man against Power, 


we need to be vigilant about every thought, feeling and mood. 


It is quite possible from the bias of chauvinism, from the need to 


escape from realities, or from the ease in using dead habits, to: 


mistake one’s inner life and outer experience. 


Often, the tired men of our civilisation have accepted the old 
fabulisms, because it was easier to compromise than to struggle 
for truth. Also, the attitude of criticism of past and present values, 
with a view to integrating fresh responses is hindered by dogmatic 
faith in a partially useful and largely inhibitary philosophy. The 
coming of the machine as an instrument of the world industrial 
revolution seemed disasterous to even the newest enlightened men 
like Ruskin, Morris and Gandhi. But we have seen that it is 
possible to divorce machine from the exploiting groups and use the 
innovations in techniques and to create wealth, and distribute it 
through mutual aid. And this wealth can transform society by 
creating opportunities for leisure, through which the individual 
can cultivate himself for ever new flowering of the sensibility. 


. The danger which threatens mankind is that the crisscross of 
power relations, between. the old world and the new world, 
obscures the fundamental aim of our time, that the individual be 
released to the work of synthesis Dmm the relavent old myth 
and the new realities to build the new age of man. 


conflict is threatening, because man has not been able to forget the 
myths which promote cruelty, hatred. and contempt and shorten 
the gap between his ss and the implementation of these 


At this moment, after giant. world wars, = thirā final E 
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been left by the believers in the old myths, in the sheerest physical 
hackwardness) are subtle and intricate, the intelligentsia is called 
upon to evolve a new criticism, which may abolish the shibboleths 
of the past and the half lies of present, to usher our societies into 
the struggle for achieving the ideal of political freedom, which 
has inspired us in the various liberation movements and the reali- 
sation of which forms the root of all the other freedoms. 


Our criticism must be based on imagination, sympathy and 
realism. 
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BY 
K. CHANDRASEKHARAN, M.A., B.L. 
Madras 

Gopalakrishna Bharati, the celebrated author of 'Nandanar 
Charitram’ in describing ihe dance of Lord Nataraja, sang: “He 
danced in a much civilized way in the Golden-Hall”. One is struck 
by the expression ‘civilized way’ occurring in that song. It is 
said that the Lord vivified the art of dance in a hundred and eight 
patterns or varieties. He danced in a way causing the very spheres 
to tremble at its tempo and verve. Perhaps in order to avoid such 
a scare and fear in the hearis of those witnessing, he might have 
resorted to the refined pattern of Tandava, with his left foot raised 
exquisitely and the anklet-bells chiming all the time in perfect 
rhythm, while all the world wondered. We realise the significance 

of the word ‘civilized’ in the context of the song. 


But we ought not to infer from this that at other times the Lord 
should have danced wildly or with no sense of timing. Perhaps, 
it will be more appropriate to interpret the meaning as that the 
Lord so skillfully displayed the art that easily the hidden purpose 
of the art of Ananda Tandava became intelligible to the gathered 
heavenly host. “In the night of Brahma, Nature is inert, and 
cannot dance till Siva wills it. He rises from His rapture, and 
dancing sends through inert matter pulsing waves of awakening 
sound, and lo! matter also dances appearing as a glory round about 
Him. He sustains its manifold phenomena. In the fulness of time, 
still dancing, He destroys all forms and names by fire and gives 
new rest. This is poetry; but none the less science.”* The signi- 
ficance will be apparent only to those who have a true perception 
of the Ultimate Reality. This, evidently, is what Gopalakrishna 
Bharati conveys through the expression ‘civilized’. The concept of 
dance itself is symbolical; for the light that dances in the inner 
shrine of the soul is expressed as the form of Nataraja perform- 
ing the dance in the golden canopied Sabha at Tillai. 


* Dance of Siva by Ananda Coomaraswamy, p. 94-95. 
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From this one may he easily led to make out ‘civilization’ as 
an attempt to conceal anything from being patently recognizable. 
The poet Kālidāsa has created a beautiful situation in his drama 
Sakuntalam. Hamsapadika, belonging to the harem of the King, 
not having secured the love of the king for long, complains of it 
in a fine song that she sings: “O honey-drinking bee! dwelling in 
the heart of the fresh lotus, you have forgotten the days of your 
enjoyment of the mango-blossom!” The king, listening to it, under- 
stands the inneuendo of Hamsapadika regarding his own partiality 
to the new queen Vasumati and his utter neglect of his former 
passion. He explains its meaning to his friend Mādhavya and asks 
him to go and tell his old love that her song has hit the mark. In 
saying this the king utters: ‘Go friend, and communicate to her 
that I have fully followed her purport; but be careful to convey 
the message in a civilized’ manner.” The exact word used by 
the poet there is ‘Nagarika-vrttya’. We can gather that it im- 
plies giving out a thing not bluntly but leaving it to be some- 
what delicately suggested. Certainly one can expect such a 
refinement in urban life and particularly in high society. 


The word ‘nagarika’ has evolved out of ‘nagara’ meaning ‘city’. 
Further, the conduct of a man of the town gets equated with ‘civi- 
lization’. But if habits and customs of town life alone are indi- 
cative of refinement, we may have to further probe into them in 
order to find out whether really they are so. 


Modern research has concluded that jungle-dwellers and 
savages originally, should have later on built cities and become 
gradually refined. ‘Still, none can definitely say when the notion 
of the town-life as superior to the rural, got into people’s heads. 
On the other hand, we note there have been differences in civiliza- 
tion between country and country, especially between those of the 
Hast and the West. Another thing also is certain, namely, that 
however much we may try to probe into the past history of our 
country, we can never come across such a dark age as to iustifv” 
any conclusion that people lived as savages and canibals.. Though 
Western thought has given us the Darwinian theory which pro- 
pounds man’s evolution from the ape, we have in our country no 
such conception at all. Our thinkers always thought that life on 
this planet was and ever will be in the same manner, with ups 
and downs, with refinement in habits and with varying degrees of 
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standards of living side by side. Sometimes, we find our forbears, 
having looked upon urban life as inferior even to that of the 
forest. Otherwise, Kalidasa would not have put into the mouth 
of Saradvata the pregnant words: “Even as one clean after a bath 
gazes at a person unwashed, or as a pure one looks on an impure 
one, or as an awakened one comes upon another still in the effects 
of slumber or as one free finds another in the shackles of restric- 
tion, so do I find myself faced with bewilderment at the site of 
this city.” Again when Dusyanta sarcastically remarks at Sakun- 
tala that she has only exhibited the viles of a woman in trying 
to involve him in a clandestine marriage with her, Gautami, the 
lady accompanying Sakuntalā from the hermitage, breaks out 
scornfully thus: ‘Bred up from her infancy in the hermitage, how 
can this poor child know of such arts of simulation?’ Clearly it 
makes out that only the town-bred can behave cunningly. At any 
rate, Kalidasa has not rated the urban civilization very high. 


Nevertheless it may not be far wrong to say that the town- 
bred people lead an artificial life. With the increase in the stan- 
dards of living, it is but natural for the urban citizen to crave for 
more and more of comforts. Comforts in their turn make him seek 
greater pleasures. Pleasures breed indolence and loss of sensiti- 
vity. His mind revolves on the axis of the self. Perhaps, this was 


the motive of our kings in leaving their royal dwellings for the 
forest towards their later years. 


We find numerous contradictions in life. We associate some- 
times with a man of prosperity and affluence a strange combination 
of miserliness and greed. There may be found chillness of heart 
among people living in the towns and claiming to be refined and 
urbane. It is they that sometimes behave in a truculent manner 
towards the poor and the suffering in denying them even their 
little needs. We notice a wide gulf separating the haves and the 
have-nots, Increasingly one favours a juster distribution of pro- 
fits by the manufacturer among the thousands of labourers who 
have been responsible for the earning of profits. Otherwise it is 
criticised as exploitation of the needy by those benefited by fortune. 
Tf this is not uncivilized what else is, the critics wonder. : 

As science advances 


y leaps and bounds; one is tempted. to 
consider the age we live i 


n as the machine age. Some years back 
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the famous film-hero, Charlie Chaplin, produced a new picture 
“Modern Times” in which the main purpose was to laugh at the 
way the world was progressing, that is, hardly keeping man beyond 
the level of a machine. In illustration of it, he made a machine 
to help a man in his attempt to lift food to his mouth. Finally the 
grip of machine became so unbearable to the man himself that 
he had to cry for help for liberating him from the demon of the 
machine. The picture created a feeling of aversion at the so-called 
hights reached by civilization, as evidenced in the growth of the 
machine age. 


To the mind diagnosing the causes of these and other evils a 
hidden secret is discoverable. In other words, it is what we recog- 
nize as ‘appearance of things. In Sanskrit the word ‘loka’ sig- 
nifies the world. It derives from the root ‘lok’ which means ‘to 
appear’. When we trace the root of the fundamental thought, it 
becomes clear that much of what we find in the world is mere 
appearance as distinct from the Real. Most of the origins of 
Sanskrit words in a similar manner bear for us much developed 
thought. Indeed, nothing more need be proved of a civilized people 
than their language being so perfect. 


One thing is certain. that behind all appearances there should 
exist a Reality, All other activities which draw us away from seek- 
ing that, make us caught up in an endless whirlpool of distrac- 
tion.- We feel satisfied with what skims on the surface and mis- 
take it for the substance. But thinkers everywhere have invari- 
ably sought the Real and tried to wean us towards Truth. We 
know Goldsmith saying that the Vicar of Wakefield chose his wife, 
as she chose her wedding gown, not for a glossy surface but for 


qualities that would wear well. 


Certainly our ancients had a higher coneption of life. Even 
keeping the body in a healthy state is, according to them, for the 
main aim of using it in seeking the joy which will be permanent. 
Hence it is that we have here in everyone of our daily activities, 
from the very act of clothing and taking food to the posture even 
of taking rest, a series of pririciple-inlaid directions. Our Sastras 
are replete with such things for man’s safety and. sustenance 
through life. When we are confronted by the violent changes that 
kave engulfed us today, there is absolutely no point, we feel, in 
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tracing these old rules, one by one, or trying to adopt them in the 
present-day circumstances. 


The amplifiers resound from street corners singing the praise 
of man’s progress. The unthinking are likely to be easily taken 
up with all the wonderful results of science and the so-called pro- 
gressive thought. We know, for example, that a particular 
thought is prevalent among mankind that only after religion began 
to envelop man that he became refined in habits and began 
to respect his conscience as an evident sign of a higher life. But 
we forget that this very same religion sometimes makes man lose 
all sense of decency and propriety in his zest to champion a par- 
ticular dogma or creed or philosophic concept and enter into a fray 
of bloodshed. If civilization should seek to reinstate itself in the 
concept of religious sectarianism, better not call it by the name 
of a religion. 


We are sure that if real refinement were to dwell in any one, 
he cannot be influenced by the power of mere wealth or position. 
The true civilization of his heart will enable him to deem the 
entire world as one and undivided. Indeed, it is a matter for 
surprise that truth persists even today amidst so much of 
untruth, amidst so many racial intolerances on the ground of mere 
colour and rank as well as so many economic inequalities between 
man and man. We are sure that where the human face ever 
wears a benign smile, there dwells genuine refinement of the soul. 
We can without a demur point out the unfailing glow of civiliza- 
tion where the heart makes no distinction of man from man or 
demarcates the fortunate from the unfortunate in life. 


Furthermore, those who distinguish ancient from modern civi- 
lization are not really taking into acount an unchanging element 
in the depths, while mistaking the billows on the surface as deno- 
ting the entire substance of it. It is not right also to decipher in- 
equalities by the mere differences in habits due to climatic condi- 
tions or historic origins. Once, a well-known statesman explained 
the reason for the discrimination of Westerners in South Africa 
against Indian settlers. He said that the main hindrance to the 
Indians there having equal rights with Europeans had been their 
poor standards of living. When asked by 


an important person in 
the audience what exactly s 


i "better standards! meant, the speaker 
got ruffed a bit'and said that Furopeans could hardly tolerate per- 
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sons who raised their clothes knee-high and chatted on street-pials 
unconscious of their indecency. Instantaneously came the sharp 
reply from the undefeated questioner: “Is it so? I see now; it is 
perhaps decency then in those who sit on the marina in their open 
cars raising their sleeveless arms exposing them up to the arm- 
pits.” He referred evidently to the way of dressing of some of 
the modern women. 


But what both the contestants in the heated arguments forgot 
is that such habits as were referred to by them cannot at all be 
the true marks of what we term civilization or no civilization. One 
who bathes twice daily may feel that a person who bathes, once in a 
couple of days, as a barbarian. Again, if a person after having 
received any the slight benefit from another forgets to express a 
‘thank you’, he is sure to be considered a boor by certain others. 
Really when we wish to know whether these alone exhaust our 
conceptions of civilization, we can forthwith give our answer in 
the nagative. We can say with even a bit of assertion that he who 
denies himself that which he loves to possess can alone be said 
to have touched the hallmark of civilization. We call a country 
civilized where people have learnt to recognise the principle of 
renunciation as a normal Dharma. 


The poet Rabindranath Tagore has given a beautiful incident 
to illustrate the point. Once he left in a motor car with a few 
friends for places outside Calcutta. In a place where there could 
be no water, the car stopped getting over-heated. A peasant 
who was walking on the road, finding their need for water for 
the radiator, went a good distance and drew water from a deep 
well and brought it to them in a vessel. When thus water was 
obtained, the joy of the inmates of the car knew no bounds. One 
of them stretched out a silver rupee to the peasant in utter grati- 
tude for his help. Strangely the poor fellow refused to take it. 
When pressed again and again to accept it, he said with real 
surprise: ‘Masters! is'nt ita sin to take money for water? Will 
I be doing my Dharma in accepting it?' 

Judged by the economic laws of supply and demand, there is 
no violation of just principle in accepting money that was offered, 
as price for water at a place where it was scarce. Further, it will 
be treated as a case of even folly not to have made money when 
circumstances favoured the making of it. Still there is a some- 
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thing in the denial which eternally whispers in our ears that he 
who resists a desire just when it could be satisfied easily, and 
does not stop there but makes Dharma his prime motive for such 
determination, certainly he is more cultured. Undoubtedly the 
civilization which the country-peasant possessed will be foreign 
to the normal inhabitants of towns. We wonder then why civili- 
zation should have anything to do at all for its origin in the word 
‘nagara’ or town? 
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SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


BY 


Dr. P. NAGARAJA Rao 


Human life, its problems, its significance and the art and 
wisdom necessary for living a fruitful life towards the realisation 
of the complete potentialities of men, are not disclosed at a super- 
ficial view of human life. Life is the gift of Nature, but beautiful 
living is the gift of wisdom. Reflective thought in man teases 
him, and the ache is got over only by obtaining a philosophy of 
life. It is an intellectual understanding of the meaning of life, 
in the first stage. Among the different reflective activities of men, 
science stands out in all splendour. It occupies the centre of the 
stage. It is one of the greatest achievements, the noblest activity, 
and has given us boundless opportunities to lessen our drudgery 
and to add.to our material comforts. It has flooded the world with 
its marvels. Its gadgets are what we have stood admiring all the 
time. Its spectacular achievement in the modern world in asso- 
ciation with technology has led some to believe “that science is 
the very type and. touchstone of all other sorts of knowledge” and 
the excellence of any discipline is judged by. the degree to which 
it aspires to the condition of science. The worship of science has 
come to stay as the religion of our times. 


We owe to the scientists all the comforts and pleasures of 
our life. It is churlish and ungrateful to deny them, the honour 
for making our life enjoyable, through the advancement of science. 
The nature of scientific knowledge is instrumental in its essence. 
It is the knowledge, that is at the back of and which provides the 
basis of technological advance. The correctness of scientific theory 
is judged by the evidence of its technological efficiency. The 
scientific altitude is primarily objective, and it seeks to diminish 
the emotional factors indefinitely, though it cannot totally abolish 
them. .- It permits of no explanation in terms of intentions or 
purposes, It is the study of the Facts and not Values. 
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The appeal of science arises from its answers to our practical 
needs. We, for the most part of our life, live in our activities 
and are agents of acts. In our activities we do not know enough 
to command success and our failure to use the world around us 
for our works, takes on to technology and science. The success 
of technology gives us power. Power is the key to all our acti- 
vities and is the means to all our ends. 


Scientific achievement and technological efficiency have eman- 
cipated man from the precarious life of a nomad and ensured his 
survival from the threats of a non-human environment. 


The limitations of the scientific outlook have not been lost sight 
of. Science should not be let out of its bounds or in the language 
of logic, out of its ‘universe of discourse’. It cannot gives us the 
knowledge of the Ends of life. It looks upon all the things of 
the world, including *men and women" as objects, ie. deter- 
minable, in terms of mechanical dimensions or biological units. 
The scientist seeks to manipulate men's minds as their bodies, by 
their stupendous powers of organisation and makes inroads into 
the creativity of man for which freedom is necessary. No pro- 
gress is possible without creativity and mere cohesion of things 
is not enough. Progress implies cohesion and creative advance. 
Further, science has put in the hands of men tremendous powers 
of life and death, e.g. the alarming nuclear power, but it does tell 
us how to use it for the good of humanity. It is morally neutral. 
It produces on the one hand sulphonamide drugs and on the other 
poison gas, missiles and does not bother to teach us the proper 
use of its achievements. It is empirical and pragmatic in its atti- 
tude to things. It is silent at best about transempirical values 
e.g. God, Truth, morality and other values. It takes into its orbit 
the study of one abstracted aspect of Reality, the aspect which is 
calculable, measurable, weighable. It is innocent about the impon- 
derables, for reality and existence are not accessible to the scientific 
instrumenis or methods e.g. observation, experimentation, Or 
analysis. Science is exclusively intellectual. When other 
disciplines of thought, with different methods, are presented 
like Religion, Philosophy and art, they are said to conflict with 
science and are incompatible with it. Then the verdict is if religion 
is incompatible with science, then, it is religion and not science 
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which must go. Science has for its subject matter a partial as- 
pect of Reality, abstracted from the whole, the aspect which is 
amenable to its methodology. 


Science is necessary, but is not enough or sufficient, We need 
other factors for men to live in peace and nations in harmony. 
The Russian mystic Gurdjieff describes the inner state of man's 
mind. "The inner state of man is like a house in which there 
is no master, nor any other individual capable of controlling the 
rabble of servants that is running it. All of the servants claim 
to be the rightful owners of the house and as a result of this the 
house is usually in the greatest disorder, the servants being in 
the wrong places and doing the wrong work. The cook is in the 
garden, the gardeners in the kitchen and the butler in the stable, 
and whenever a caller rings the front-door bell and asks to see 
the master, the servant who happens to be nearest to it opens 
the door and replies that he is the rightful owner of the house."t 


This graphic analogy discloses the need for men to achieve 
an integration at all levels—an integration with Nature. This is 
achieved with the help of science and technology. The other two 
integrations he has to achieve are (1) integration with his fellow- 
men, among whom he has to live in peace and co-operation and 
(2) the great integration of one’s self with his warring members, 
in the shape of wild emotions, cussedness and selfishness, mean 
motives and humiliating weaknesses. The two integrations can- 
not be effected without the discipline of a sound religion and a 


humane philosophy. 


One can fondly imagine that he can live his or her life with 
a sound commonsense, and not unduly bother about the spiritual 
One might feel that he need not vex his soul with im- 


longings. c 
ppressions. One might counsel 


possible longings and unwise su ; 
us in commonsense, to do everything a little, and nothing over 
much and assure us that we will be happy. Develop every side 
of your nature. Give your mind, body and your soul free and 
equal play, work, sleep, eat, drink, think, smoke and make love, 
lose your temper on occasions but not too often, indulge in your 
senses, but not too much, worship but do not abase yourself before 


1, Quoted by Kenneth Walker in his book, The Conscious Mind. 
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God, help your neighbours but do not prefer him to your own 
self, take every pleasure as it comes, but take care to desist before 
you have had enough, hold any belief that attracts you, but never 
to the point of being ready to die for it. 


Mere physical comfort and animal health will not enable one 
to overcome the tensions and the aches of his heart. Indulgence 
will lull for a time our appetites only to re-emerge with redoubled 
vigour. ‘There is the necessity to exert a control over them. The 
crisis in the human civilization today is the result of the absence 
both of internal and external restraints. Living as we like or as 
the senses direct is the malady of the age. Sorokin writes in his 
book The Crisis of our age (p. 311): “We have seen the modern 
sensate culture enlarged with the major belief that true reality 
and true value were mainly or exclusively sensory. Anything that 
was super-sensory lives either doubtful or being imperceivable by 
the senses amounted to non-existence. Its first positive fruit is 
an unprecedented development of Natural sciences and techno- 
logical inventions. "The first poisonous fruit is.a fatal advancement 
of science in the field of its technological applications which has 
produced what is described by Sorokin as the sensate culture. 
“Sensate culture narrows down the horizon of Man's destiny in his 
present life in the earth and to the full and fruitful exercises of 
his senses for the gratification of his physical and biological needs.” 
Mere physical living and the vital enjoyment of animal lusts do 
not give peace to men’s minds. Man does not live by bread alone, 
he hungers to know his destiny and place in the universe. Imagi- 
native vigour and reflective thought, tease man with the wearing 
out of the vigour of sense organs. Science no doubt places in 
the hands of men immense instruments for their comfort. The 
uncertainty of human life and the horrors of death add to the fears 
of man. Man feels that he is living in a universe which has no 


meaning and see the only destiny for him is in being swallowed 
by death. 


Scientific knowledge has given us not only power to mani- 
pulate physical nature but also the techniques to manipulate the 
minds of men and recreate them in the image of a machine. 
Power is in its essence morally neutral. It is a-moral. "There is 
always the possibilities of its being misused, spelling the destruc- 
tion of not this or that nation but the extermination of entire 
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humanity. Power cannot set itself into action and that has to be 
done by the human agent. Man has to precribe the proper ends 
for power to work. This involves not only the knowledge of Ends 
that are ethical, but also the firm resolve to harness powers to 
secure those ends and in the enterprise to withstand the temp- 
tation to use power for selfish and non-ethical ends. It involves 
an integral education and discipline. The knowledge of the Ends, 
the preference of the right ends, and the will to put them into 
action, all are necessary. Without them we cannot establish the 
proper relationships between science and organisation on the one 
hand and the human values on the other. We need faith in the 
values of Truth, love and non-violence; our behaviour is the 
product of our beliefs and faith. If we merely believe in the 
physical and biological nature of man our values would be nothing 
more than Might.and cunning. With the alarming developments 
of the nuclear weapon and the rudimentary development of emo- 
tions of men in charge of it, one fears that in one of the fatal hours 
we may destroy ourselves, our civilization which we have taken 
centuries to create and develop to its present state. 


The life of men living in the shadow of a sensate culture does 
not permit itself to complete development of the potentialities of 
men, It gives reins to the executive in man and muffles the voices 
of the ethical and the contemplative in men; with the result we 
have a tribe of rājasie men, full of vigour and verve without wis- 
dom. ‘The typical man of sensate culture believes in this life and 
its tangible ends and distrusts all trans-empirical values such as 
God, immortality, Truth, Dharma etc. He banishes reflections 
from life and its ends as speculative non-sense and waste of time. 
Violent, active, and aggressive life he lives in the pursuit of power, 


"wealth and energy, elbowing out his fellow rivals and seeking all 


the time to dominate them. He is restlessly active doing something. 
Peace and quiet are distilled to him. He believes in restlessness 
and loves to titillate himself with excitement from spoils of war and 
violence, All the time he is self-assertive and dogmatic seeking 
to dominate others and exploit the weak. Their gods are industrial 
progress and military prowess. Men under the domain of sensate 
culture do not care to discipline the minds or their appetites. „They 
are jūst impulsive and do not believe in any type of restraint or 


inhibitions. They are best described as huge animals. 
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The qualities that we acquire in a sensate culture do not 
help us to establish or build an integrated personality. With- 
out self-integration we do not acquire the necessary faith nor the 
power of will or code of conduct which is required of us to estab- 
lish just society where all can cooperate on a basis of equality with 
perfect freedom for individual development. This faith must burn 
into our hearts and percolate in our being. The unity of existence, 
the brotherhood of man and the dignity and the divinity of men 
are ideals that can help us to build a happy just social order. 


The process of self-integration has to be effected with intense 
moral discipline. We have to work hard to overcome the ape in 
us, which infests us with its lusts and afflictions. We have to libe- 
rate the divine essence in us to integrate ourselves. Before the 
moral discipline we should have a firm faith in the general truth 
of religion about the unity of existence and the spiritual nature 
of men. It is such a faith that can enable us to integrate our- 
selves. Itis again such a sound faith that can energise us to estab- 
lish a new social order which is economically just, politically 
sound and aesthetically beautiful. 'The realisation of the fun- 
damental divine value of all existence alone can make us experience 
the fellowship of faith. Once the truth of the fellowship of all 
dawns on us, all our narrowness breaks down and the vision is 
returned and we find we feel with Gandhiji “there cannot be 
happiness for any of us until it is won for all.” 


The two integrations referred to namely (1) the integration of 
man with our own conflicting passions and (2) the integration with 
fellowmen in society, are to be achieved by faith in religious 
values and moral truths. If we believe in absurd things we do 
atrocious activities. Things first happen in the mind before they 
happen in the body. The malady of the individual neurosis and 
social confusion and international anarchy cannot be cured by 
science and technology. Not only are they unable to cure the 
disease, but they add to the trouble. It is the discipline of a 
rational and humane religion that can cure them. Religion is the 
art of the inward life of man. It teaches men through the instru- 
ment of morality to effect changes in their personality and through 
the grace of God, to incorporate moral values in human society. 
Religion makes for unity and brotherhood of men, It binds men 
and is never a barrier, It gives the total view of things and makes 
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us realise the essential nature of man. Hence, man needs science 
and religion for integrating himself with his own divided self and 
society at large. All the three integrations help men to be happy 
and peaceful. The first enables him to subdue physical nature and 
harness her powers to give him comfort. 'The second and third 
enable him to overcome self-division and establish a just social 
order for all to grow to their best, The role of philosophy as a 
reflective discipline comes in to correct our prejudices and dogma- 
tic cocksureness about any single discipline. It encourages men's 
critical faculty which prevents us from becoming victims of dema- 
gogues and propagandists. Philosophy helps us to examine our 
belief in the light of reason. It has a purifying effect on human 
faith and life. Philosophy is examined belief. Religion is lived 
morality. All the three disciplines science, morality and religion 
are equally necessary for men to live their life and realise their 
grand destiny. 
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THE UPEYA-NAMA-VIVEKA 
OF 
UPANISHADBRAHMAYOGIN 


BY 
N. RAGHUNATHAN 


The Nāmārtha-Viveka of this well-known commentator on the 
108 Upanishads, with the commentary Upeya-Nāma-Viveka by 
the author himself, which has been edited by Dr. V. Raghavan 
with an illuminating historical and critical Introduction in English, 
is a very interesting addition to the extant Nama-Siddhanta litera- 
ture. Upanishad Brahmendra was a mid-nineteenth century 
pontiff of an Advaita Math at Kanchi. He was an elder contem- 
porary of Sri Tyagaraja, the great composer and mystic. He must 
have been fully familiar with the writings of Sri Bodhendra and 
Ayyaval on the potency of Bhagavan-nama. Incidentally, the 
following (untraced) $loka quoted on p. 37 of this work is found 
cited in Bodhendra’s Namamrta-rasodaya (sixth Ullasa p. 81), 
without mention of source : 

visrjya lajjam yo adhite 
mannamani nirantaram | 
kula-koti-samayukto 
labhate mamakam padam || 

In this Prakarana of 87 anustubh verses and the lucid com- 
mentary he has attached to it, Upanishad Brahmendra not only 
claims for Rama-nama a power greater than that possessed by any 
other of the glorious Names of the Lord in His many avataras, but 
he represents it as both the means (upaya) and the end (upeya) 
of the discipline of Nama-smarana. He describes the four stages 
of the discipline, as well as the consummation in the achievement 
of Advaitic Brahma-anubhava and what he calls Videha-mukti, 


when the Name itself stands revealed as the luminous Para- 
Brahman. 


While many of the insights he reveals in regard to the poten- 
tialities of the Name nave been anticipated by earlier writers, as 
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Dr. Raghavan points out, his schematic presentation of the disci- 
pline and his claim that the Name is an end in itself are on the 
face of it novel. But before trying to see what exactly these claims 
mean and how far they are supported by authority, it might be 
as well to set out the common points between this writer and his 
predecessors in the field and to examine such singularity of view 
as he exhibits in the formulation of any of these points. 


Upanishad Brahman conforms, as Dr. Raghavan points out, to 
the Advaitic tradition of Bhakti which, in regard to the adoration 
of the Name, takes the form of “contemplation of the Lord’s Name, 
whatever it is, and the deity for whom it stands, as being the 
Brahman which is identical with one’s self.” His very first verse 
runs as follows :, 

Svavidyapadatatkarya-jataropapavadadhih | 
yasmin viramamagamat tat tripadasmi ramacit || 


With this may be compared the following invocatory verse in Sri 
Bodhendra’s Harihara-advaita-bhüsana. 


Sadanandatmane sarvasargasthityanta-karine | 
sarvantaryami-rupaya Sriramayatmane namah || 


Sri Bodhendra equates Rama with the Bimba-caitanya. To him 
Rama is Sriga-gauriévarabhinnah (not different from Visnu or 
Siva). Upanishad Brahmendra equates Rāma-Nāma-cit, the goal, 
with the Nirvišesa Para-brahman Itself. Borrowing the termino- 
logy of the Tejobindu Upanishad, he speaks of ‘Vikalebara-kaival- 
ya’ or ‘Videha-mukti’, and says that it is as that consummation 
that the Name is realised in this very life itself, “in the final birth 
or last embodied state” (to quote Dr. Raghavan’s summary). In 
his commentary on that Upanishad he construes ‘Videha-mukti’ 


thus: 
dehatrayopalaksita-svavidyapadatatkaryajate 
ātmātmīyamatimūlabhūta vigatāsca dehasca 
videhāh, videhā eva vaidehah, te asya 
santiti vaidehi. 
On the analogy of the Pranava- 
shad, Upanishad Brahmendra distingui 
the Name is to be cultivated in more an 
8 


upasana in the Mandikya Upani- 
shes four stages in which 


d more refined and subtle 
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forms — by chahting it while meditating on Rama successively as 
ihe abhimāni-devūtā of the sthiilavisa or Vairāja, the sülcsmamsa 
or Hairaņyagarbha, the bijainsa (Īsvara) or Prājīta, and the Turīya. 
The third and the fourth correspond to the Bimba-caitanya and 
the Sāksi-caitanya (to use the terminology familiar to readers of 
Bodhēndra). Upanishad Brahmendra would describe the latter, 
equated with the Pratyag-abhinnam Brahma, by the term Rama. 
But he insists that at the upeya stage ‘Rama’ ceases to be the 
name of a deity and becomes the Nirvisesa Brahman, the goal. 


But the Sarva-sāksi-caitanya, the substratum of all that is, 
(Upanishad Brahmendra defines it as Cit qualified by Maya in 
the state of equilibrium) is beyond the realm of name and form, 
and the propriety of applying a particular name to it is debata- 
ble. Much more so seems the assumption that the Nirvišesa Para- 
brahman could be spoken of as Nāma-cit; if the name could be 
regarded as endowed with consciousness at that stage and as 
something identifiable, would that not militate against the funda- 
mental assumption of the unity of the Brahman? 


But Upanishad Brahmendra affirms as energetically as any 
other expounder of the doctrine, that without the upūsana of the 
Saguna Brahman it is impossible to realise the Nirguņa: 


Nigrhitakaranagramair manisibhirapi 

paramopāyabhūta-šabda-brahmopāsanām 

vina svāvidyāpada-tatkāryapanhava- _ 

pradurbhuta-nirvisesatvena prasiddhopeya- 

cinmatram praptum na šakyam. : 
In regard to the capacity of the Divine Name to destroy. accumu- 
lated sins, to eradicate vāsanās and to confer mukti, he is. as 
categorical. 

Upanishad Brahmendra claims a special status for Rama Nama 
as the tarakamantra par excellence. While the Rāma-tāpinī and 
the Rama-rahasya Upanisads support this claim, the Atharva- 
Siras, the Gopāla-tāpinī, and Nrsimha-tapini Upanisads make the 
same analogous claims for the name of Siva, Krsna and Rama Upa- 
nishad Brahmendra advances the rather ingenious argument that 
the Siva and Nàrayana mantras would lose their potency and might 
even become inauspicious if the vital syllables ma and ra respec- 
tively were omitted from them. But this-argument doesnot avail 
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against the names Nrsimha or Krsna. In his Bhedadhikkara, 
Nrsimhāšramasvāmi shows, according to Bodhendra, that the name 
Nrsirnha stands for Jiva-Isvara-aikya: 


nrsimha iti nāmaiva jive$vara-aikya-bodhane 
pramanam; N. R. VI 192. 


Not only Rama Nama, which as the predecessors of Upanishad 
Brahmendra pointed out before him, stands for the Tat-tvam-asi 
equation but for Krsna-nama also the same claim is advanced in 
the following verse: 


Krsirbhūvācakas šabdah ņašca nirvrti-vācakaļ | 
Tayor aikyam Param Brahma Krsņa ityabhidhīyate || 


Indeed all names of Visnu and Siva are regarded as 
standing for the Para-Brahman, on the authority of the Visnu 
Dharmottara statement quoted in the Sahasranama Bhasya. 
The Nama-Siddhanta is resolutely opposed to accepting anything 
like a hierarchy of names, though it concedes the lawfulness 
of each man devoting himself to the name of the deity of his 
choice, provided he does not cry down others. Upanishad Brah- 
mendra was undoubtedly a great bhakta as his Divya-nama- 
sankirtanas show. He believed in the efficacy of the Divine Name 
as a universal uplifter; the adhikārins, as the present work points 
out, are the whole of humanity irrespective of varņa or asrama — 
(verses 22 to 24 and commentary). It is the more surprising that 
he should have prescribed such an elaborate and intellectualised 


discipline for the utilisation of the Name as a means of salvation. 


The Sahasranama Bhasya makes it a special point in favour of 
uru nor special adhikara: see 


Nama-japa that it requires neither g 
kods Nümámrta-rasayana, pP. 15-16. But Upanishad 
Brahmendra’s four-stage discipline is said to be graded to meet 
the needs of different classes, according to the different degrees of 
their “antah-karana-malinya-dosa”. This goes against the almost 


universal opinion that simple and sustained Nama-japa is sufficient 


to wipe out the heinous sins of unnumbered births. 


It is clear that in his eclectic approach Upanishad ‘Brabmnan = 
influenced not only by the wpasanas prescribed in, the major 
Upanisads but even more by those described in some of the minor 
Upanisads, especially those that show.the influence of the Agamas, 
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with their use of mantras and yantras in all their elaboration. 
Thus the Rūmatāpinī Upanisad declares: 


brahmadinam vácako ayam mantro anvarthādi-samjūjitak | 
japtavyo mantrina naivam vinà devah prasidati || 
vina yantrena cet püjà devatà na prasidati | 


While mantra has its place in devotion, primarily as a means of 
enabling the devotee to attune himself with his deity, Mantra 
$astra proper aims at mobilising power, especially the power 
which is latent in the human body and with which the deity is 
identified. Thus Upanishad Brahmendra, while outlining the 
practice of upāyarnāma on the model of the Praņava-upāsanā, 
emphasises that the Nāma should not be regarded as a pratīka, 
a mere support for contemplation, but that it should be. looked 
upon-as identical with the Supreme deity; in this he has taken 
the cue from the Sphota-vadins, as Dr. Raghavan points out. The 
Sphota doctrine is applied with logical rigour by the Agama-vadins, 
especially the followers of the Sakta tantra who seek to establish 
that the Brahman is in the ultimate instance both Sakti and 
Saktiman and that Sabda and Artha are eternal co-ordinates. 
Incidentally Upanishad Brahmendra’s attempt to distinguish 
between the fourth stage of the upāya-nūma discipline and the 
final state of upeya-nüma realisation in spite of the admitted fact 
that both are states of Advaitic consciousness (see commentary on 
verse 86) may have been influenced by the positing by some Saktas 
(see Sir John Woodroffe's The Serpent Power, p. 81) “of a fifth 
state ‘beyond the fourth’ (Turīyātīta) which is attained through 
firmness in the fourth .... Passing beyond, the 'spotless one attains 
the highest equality’ and is merged in the Supreme Siva.” (The 
contents of Upanishad Brahmendra’s work on the Vedanta Sutras, 
as indicated in Dr. Raghavan’s paper on him in Preceptors of 
Advaita, p. 331 would seem to support this). 


But it is central to the Nama-siddhanta philosophy that, how- 
ever much we might exalt the Nama, we must not forget the 
referent, the Namin, from whom the Nama derives its significance 
and for acting as an 'Open Sesame' to Whose grace it is prized. 
Nāma-siddhāntins belong to different philosophical persuasions. 
'The Advaitins among them hold that the Name wins for the devotee 
the favour of the Lord, and by His Grace he attains the liberating 
knowledge that is moksa, Thus in Namamrta-rasodaya Bodhendra 
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says that by the constant practice of Nāma-japa along with medita- 
tion on the Saguņa Brahman on the Name itself comes Sādhana 
Sampatti, and the aspirant may then attain Sāksātkāra through 
Sravana, Manana and so on; or by persevering in the path of 
whole-hearted devotion to the Name, he may gain by the grace 
of the Lord insight into the Vedanta mahāvākya (vedantamaha- 
vākyamāvirbhavati) and thus achieve liberation (p. 192). Other 
schools, like the Caitanya Sampradaya, identify the Supreme 
Brahman with the Bhagavan. There are Advaitins, again, who 
regard Bhakti and. Jana as alternative means to the Supreme 
Goal Anantadeva in his Bhakti-Nirnaya traces this parallel 
route: 

$ravaņakīrtanādisādhanabhakteranuvrttau bhagavati parama- 

prema-laksaņānurāgātmikā phalabhaktih paramapremaspada- 

bhagavanmūrti-sphūrti$ca jayate | tata$ca dehagehādau vira- 

ktasya bhagavatprasadat tattvasaksatkarodaye muktiriti, 
Quoting the Bhagavad-Gita verse, 

bhaktya mam abhijanati: yavan yašcāsmī tattvatah | 

tato mam tattvato jfatva visate tadanantaram || 


he comments on it thus: 


madbhaktasya anuraktasya madanusmaraņavatah pumso ata 
eva tattvajūānam bhavatītvāha-tato mam tattvato jáatva iti | 
tata iti tacchabdena pūrvamabhijānāti samatvena mamiti 
nirdistah pradhanabhutah paramātmā nirdi$yate| .... tvi$ate 
tadanantaram! iti tacchabdena napumsakena tattvam nirdi- 
yate | anantaram avyavahitam ityarthah || (B.N. p. 36) 


"Knowing from Me Who I really am, My devotee attains That 
(the Brahman: neuter) simultaneously.” To the objection that 
while the way of Bhakti might be an independent way, there can 
be no mukti without Jnana, and that Jnana cannot be had without 
meditation on the Vedanta-vakya, Anantadeva suggests, among 
other possible answers, the effectiveness of the’ Name itself as a 
substitute for the Vedanta-vakya: 


krsnadinamaiva tattvasaksatkare karanam éravanadiparipake 


vedantavakyamiva | (B.N. pp. 43-4) 
endra himself says much the same thing 


And Upanishad Brahm 
But the commentary on 


when commenting on his 27th verse. 
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verses 82 to 84 as well as that on verse 7 shows how strongly his 
prepossession in favour of Jnana as the sole means of final release 
pulls him the other way. 


However that may be, all Advaiti-bhaktas emphasise the 
paramount importance of securing the Grace of the Lord by dis- 
interested love as the sole means of attaining the saving knowledge. 
The Jivan-muktas who have realised the Para-Brahman continue 
to derive supreme delight from singing the names and the glorious 
qualities of the Lord, says the Bhagavata. In other words, the 
südhana-bhakti, through which they won mukti, has now become 
phala-bhakti. It is called upeya-bhakti because it points to no 
end outside itself. Upanishad Brahmendra too is vividly conscious 
of the emotional nature of bhakti; he would even attribute infinite 
compassion to the impersonal Saksi-caitanyam: 


svabhavatah sarvadodāsīna-svabhāvamapi svananya-bhakta- 
valyavana-karmani nityam diksitam |! 


But in his use of the term wpeya in connection with the Divine 
Name there is a certain ambiguity. The Name is not something 
objective and self-sufficient, as his treatment of the matter at 
times suggests. The devotee delights in it because it opens up to 
him as in a flash vista upon vista of the auspicious attributes of 
the Lord; as the Bhagavata pointedly put it, 


yatastadvisaya matih | 


So, while it is legitimate to speak of the Lord Himself as both 
upūya and upeya, as some of the minor Upanisads do, it would not 
be correct to speak of the Nama as upeya if we think of it as some- 
thing other than the Lord—even if it be no less than His double 


(alter ego)—and it would be merely tautological to do so if itis. 


meant to be taken as nothing more than the vācaka of the vācya 
that is the Lord. 


Even the Caitanya school do not give the Name an independent 
status, though they speak, in terms reminiscent of Sphota-vada, of 


a varna-avatara of the Lord. Thus in the Hari-bhakti-Rasamrta- 
sindhu, the following Bhagavata verse is quoted: 


etannirvidyamānānām icchatamakutobhayam | 
yoginām nrpa nirņītam Harer nāmānukīrtanam || 
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and Rūpa Gosvami, in his own gloss, renders 'yoginüm' as 
*muktanam' and points out that even for them the Name is the 
sanctuary, being both sadhana and sadhya, But what this means 
precisely is brought out by the commentary on a verse which 
Dr. Raghavan quotes from the Brhad-Bhagavatamrta in support of 
the same view. The commentary raises the question: 


“nanu  sarvesàmapi  sadhanabhaktiprakaranam premaiva 
phalamityabhipretam ?” 


and answers it thus: 


satyam, nāmasamkīrtane sati premno avasyam  bhavitva- 
dupacāreņa tadeva phalam manyata ityahuh || 


In other words, the Nama is by courtesy called phala, because the 
real phala, love of the Lord, is the invariable concomitant of the 
utterance of the Name. Utpaladeva, the great expotent of Kashmir 
Saivism, expresses the same idea in the following verse of his 
‘Autsukya-visvasita-stotra’: . 


kimiva ca labhyate bata na tairapi janaih 
ksanamapi kaitavadapi ca ye tava namni ratah | 
SiSira-mayükha-Sekhara tathā kuru yena mama 
ksata-marano animadikamupaimi yatha-vibhavam || 


The operative words mean, “What is there that those who utter 
Thy name even for a moment and, that too, with ulterior reasons, 
do not obtain?) How much more should they have their wishes 


fulfilled, who love Thee always?” 


No doubt, with these considerations regarding the Nama- 
Namin relationship in view, Dr. Raghavan suggests, towards the 
close of his Introduction, that by speaking of the Nama as upeya, 
Upanishad Brahman probably meant nothing more than what the 
Bhāģavata does, when it says that liberated souls for ever serve 
God and sing His praise in the spirit of ahaitukī-bhakti (1-1-10 & 


11-1-7). 
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RAMANUJA AND PRAPATIT 


BY 


M. R. SAMPATKUMARAN, M.A. 


Tradition attributes nine works to Ramanuja. Of these- five 
are concerned with the exposition of the teachings of the Upani- 
sads, the Vedāntu-sūtras or the Bhagavadgita. 'Ihere are three 
commentaries on the Veddnia-sittras of varying length — the 
Vedānta-sāra, the Vedānta-dīpa and the Sribhāsya. The Vedartha- 
sangraha is an independent survey of ihe teachings of the Upani- 
sads. ‘Then we have the commentary on the Bhagavadgītā. As 
regards the other four, three are gadyas — prose hymns — and one 
is a manual of daily worship. The hymns are named as dealing 
with Sarandgati, Šrīranga and Vaikuņtha. The manual is called 
Nitya. 


In recent years, doubts have been raised about Rāmānuja's 
authorship of five of these works. These comprise the three 
gadyas, Nitya and Vedānta-sūra. The arguments questioning 
the authenticity as Ramanuja’s works of the gadyas and Nitya are 
of more than mere academic interest, for they assume a dichotomy 
in fundamentals between them and the Sribhasya, the Vedanta- 
dīpa and the Vedartha-sangraha. As regards the Vedānta-sāra, 
it matters little whether Ramanuja wrote it or some pupil of his, 
or a later teacher prepared it as an elementary guide to the inter- 
pretation of the Vedānta-sūtras according to Visistadvaita. 


The main difference noticed between the gadyas and the ' 


classical works of Ramanuja is the stress laid by the former on 
prapatti. The word is equated with $aranágati, and stands for 
seeking refuge with God. This is- differentiated from bhakti or 
devotion to and loving meditation on God which is taught in his 
other works. The point at issue gains additional importance in 
that the professed followers of Ramanuja today concentrate their 


; 1. For example, see Dr. J. A. B, van Buitenen’s introductions to Rāmā- 
nuja on the Bhagavadgita’ and ‘Vedarthasangraha’, 
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attention on prapatti almost to the complete exclusion of bhakti. 
It may be asked whether the later teachers of the Srivaisnavas 
proclaimed a new dispensation not sanctioned by Rāmānuja, All 
the schools of Vedānta believe in God (or the Brahman) as the 
highest goal of all human effort. But, even as their views about 
the nature of the Brahman are divergent, their choice of the means 
for reaching this goal is varied. The Bhagavadgītā has familiar- 
ised the student of Indian thought with the three means of karma, 
jūāna and bhakti. One of these singly, or in dominant or equal 
association with either or both of the others, is selected as the 
means, in accordance with the philosophical tenets of each school 
of thought. The teaching of prapatti seems to add a fourth to the 
ways of attainment already recognised, 


Now there is no doubt at'all that Rāmānuja teaches bhakti as 
the means for attaining salvation in his commentaries on the 
Vedānta-sūtras and the Bhagavadgita and in the Vedārthasan- 
graha. For example at the beginning of the Sribhasya, he writes: 
“Therefore, the vedana (or knowledge) which it is desired to 
enjoin as a means of obtaining final release, has to be understood 
in the sense of upásana (or worship).” Such worship consists of 
dhyana (or meditation) “which is of the form of a succession of 
memories (or remembrances) which is unbroken like a stream of 
oil.” Again: “He alone, to whom this memory of the form of direct 


pressibly dear, by reason of the inex- 


perception is of itself inex : 
pressible dearness of the object of that memory — (he alone) is 


fit to be chosen by the Highest Self: and so, by him alone is the 
Highest Self attainable.” 


At the end of the Sribhasya, the same teaching is summed 
up and reinforced: "Just as itis made out from the scriptures that 
thēre exists the Supreme Person, who is hostile to all evil and is 
the home of all auspiciousness, who is the cause of the origin etc. 
of the world, who is entirely distinct from all other things, who is 
omniscient, who wills the truth, who is the sole ocean of parental 
affection for those who resort to Him, who is possessed of the 
highest mercy, who has dispelled the possibility of there being any 


translated into English by M. Ranga- 


. The Sribha. f Rāmānuja, 
Ce aes Madras, 1961 edition, Vol. I, p. 16, p. 17 


charya and M. B. Varadaraja lyengar, 
and p. 18. 
2m 
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one superior or equal to Him and whose name is the Supreme 
Brahman; similarly, it is also made out from the scriptures them- 
selves that, pleased with His worship which consists of meditating 
on Him and is helped on by the duties of castes and stages of life 
as practised day by day, He removes ihe ignorance of the worship- 
pers which consisis of the sum of the karmas which have begun 
(to accumulate) from beginningless time and which are infinite in 
number and difficult to overcome; then He caūses them to attain 
that bliss which is boundless and unsurpassed in excellence and 
which consists of experiencing Him as He is in reality; and He 
does not cause them io return (to this world).”* 

Similarly, towards the end of the Vedārtha-saūgraha, Rama- 
nuja observes: “The means of attaining the Brahman has already 
been stated above to be that supreme loving devotion (unto Him) 
which is capable of being acquired through the practice of the 
loving devotion that is assisted by the performance of one’s own 
duties in association with the knowledge of truth, as learnt from 
the šāstras, which (supreme loving devotion) has the nature of 
continued meditation and has attained to the condition of the 
clearest direct perception that is inexpressibly dear.’ = 

So, too, in the introductory portion of his commentary on the 
Bhagavadgītā, we have: “And under the pretext of removing the 
burden of the earth, (but really) for the purpose of becoming 
the object. of refuge even to (unworthy) people like .us, He 
descended to the earth and made Himself visible to the eyes of 
all men; having done such divine acts as ravished the minds. and 
eyes of all men, high and low... having refreshed the entire 
universe with the nectar of His looks and words pregnant with 
boundless compassion, friendliness and love. ..under the pretext of 
encouraging the son of Pandu to fight, He promulgated the way of 
realisation through love (or bhakti-yoga) which is fostered by the 
ways of knowledge and works (or jūāna-yoga and karma-yoga); 
which has Himself for its object and which is declared in the 


Vedanta as the means for the attainment of the emancipation of 
the soul, the highest of human ends."5 


3. Ibid. Vol. III, pp. 562-3. 


4.- Translation by M. B. Varadaraja Iyengar, Brahkmavādin, Vol. XVI, 
p. 681. 


5. Translated by the present writer. 
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It is not as if Ramanuja had been a stranger to the concept of 
prapatti. In his earliest work, the Vedarthasangraha, he declares: 
"The heart of all the šāstras here is this....The freedom of. these 
(individual selves) does not appropriately result except through 
their faithfully surrendering themselves unto God...... By means 
of the passage, ‘For this maya of Mine, made of the three gunas 
for purposes of play, is difficult to get over. Those who surrender 
themselves wholly unto Me, they transcend this maya (Bhaga- 
vadgītā, VII, 14), it is declared that, for this abovementioned indi- 
vidual self, final freedom from samsdra which is of the nature of 
contact, on account of karma, with the prakrti that is made up 
of the wonderful qualities (of sattva, rajas and tamas), does not 


appropriately. result except through self-surrender unto the Divine 
Lord."6 


In the commentary .on. the Gūītā. also, Ramanuja mentions 
prapatti more than once. For instance, under XIV. 27, it is stated: 
“What is said amounts to this, Earlier ... it has been taught that 
seeking refuge with the Lord is the only means for transcendence 
over the guņas and the attainment therefrom of kaivalya, supra- 
mundane glory and union with the Lord. Therefore, the sole means 
for transcendence over the gunas and for the condition of the essen- 
tial nature of the self attainable therefrom is seeking refuge with 
the Lord with singleness of purpose." Again, while explaining 
the recommendation for prapatti in XV.4, Ramanuja refers to the 
tradition of prapatti from the distant past among the seekers of 
salvation. 


Even more definite is the emphasis on prapatti in the famous 
verse, XVIIL66, which has engrossed the attention of all later 
teachers of the school of Ramanuja. Sri Krsna there asks Arjuna 
to- give up completely all dharmas and seek refuge with Him alone. 
“Grieve not,” He says, ^L will free you from all sins.” Ramāruja 
understands the dharmas to be: given up: in two senses, They 
may stand for the disciplines of karma, jūāna and bhakti. and 
giving them up should be taken to mean performing them without 
desiring their fruits, without feeling possessive about them and 
attributing the agency thereof to God., Alternatively, dharmas may 


6. Op.cit, Vol. XVI, pp. 86-7. 3 
7. Translated by the present writer. 
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refer to the expiatory rites needed for the destruction of the sins 
obstructing the taking up of bhakti-yoga. 


It is now clear that Rāmānuja refers to prapatti in those works 
of which his authorship has not been doubted. But it may be 
asked whether in these stray references he teaches the same doc- 
trine in regard to prapatti as in the gadyas, or as is found in the 
works of later teachers of his school. In passages such as those 
cited above, Rāmānuja appears to be dealing with prapatti as an 
element in bhakti-yoga. It may therefore be claimed that the view 
that, according to Ramanuja, bhakti alone is the means for salva- 
tion is not in any way weakened. The question therefore is: Does 
Ramanuja teach prapatti as an independent means for salvation, 
or as is sometimes put, does he teach that God alone is the means 
and that even prapatti is brought about by Him? 


Here it must be realised that the basis of prapatti is that God 
is both the upāya and the upeya, the means for attainment and 
that which is to be attained, both the way and the goal. It is only 
when man realises his helplessness that he looks upon God as the 
sole means for salvation. Prapatti as an element of bhalcti-uoga 
also is based on the same conviction. God is called upon to help 
the bhakta to start his effort or to succeed in it. In the gadyas 
and in the works of later teachers, God is called upon to save, and 


not merely to help in the practice of a discipline intended to secure 
redemption. 


In the Srībhāsya, Rāmānuja has pointed out clearly that God 
is both the wpaya and the upeya. Commenting on the aphorism, 
‘Upanattesca’ (IIL2.34), Ramanuja writes that “it is appropriate 
for the Supreme Person, who is the object of attainment, to be 
Himself the means of attaining Him. For, according to the nassage, 
‘This Self is not attained either by reflection, or by steady medi: 
tation, or by largely ‘hearing’ the scriptures: whomsoever He 
chooses, by him alone is He reached; to him this Self reveals His 
own form’ (Mund. Up. III. 2.3), the scripture declares that none 
else can be the means (of attaining Him than He Himself)” 


If God is both the way and the goal, then even: bhakti-yoga 
becomes secondary and indirect in its role as the means for 


8. Op.cit, Vol. III, 268. 
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salvation. The conviction about God being the sole direct means 
leads to the intense faith and self-surrender of prapatti. There is no 
question here of prapatti being an element in bhakti-yoga. After 
all, the logic behind bhakti is that God will thereby become pleased, 
and that really God is the means. 


The Šaraņāgati-gadya develops fully the concept of God being 
the sole means of salvation. It is in the form of a prayer uttered 
by Ramanuja to the Lord. “Therein”, Prof. M. Rangacharya sums 
up, “oppressed by the weight of his countless sins of commission 
and omission, he throws himself entirely at the mercy of the Lord, 
and represents himself to have received an assurance from the 
Lord to the effect that, out of the abundance of His love, He has 
forgiven the faults and will receive the suppliant to His bosom in 
due course;? Numerous qualities of the Lord are mentioned — 
His transcendence as. well as His condescension and His being the 
fountain of boundless mercy and limitless grace. The suppliant’s 
helplessness and unworthiness and insignificance are also stressed. 
«O Thou to whom the creation, the sustentation and the destruc- 
tion of the whole universe is a sport — the universe which consists 
of various wonderful endless things worthy to be enjoyed, of 
beings that enjoy, of instruments of enjoyment and of scenes of 
enjoyment, and which is made up of matter, soul and time charac- 
terised by entire subserviency to Thy purposes” — here the Lord’s 
transcendence is well brought out. But He is also addressed as: 
“OQ Thou ... the vast ocean of infinite mercy, affability, affection, 
generosity, lordship and beauty; O Thou who, without taking into 
consideration their peculiarities, formest the refuge of all persons, 
who art the remover of the sorrows of those that prostrate them- 
selves before Thee and worship Thee, and who art the one ocean 
of affection to those that are devoted to Thee; ... O Lord of the 
whole world, O our Lord... O Friend in adversity ... the Refuge 
of the refugeless.” Rāmānuja then goes on to declare: i is 
no other refuge take refuge with the pair of Thy lotus-feet, Be 


then prays for forgiveness of sins. The Lord is now m 
as giving the assurance that through His mere rase gene E 
obstructions to redemption are overcome and through His favour 


ta’, Madras, 1966 edition, Vol. III, pp. 360-1. 


ds 
9. "Lectures on the Bhagavadgi Brahmavádin, Vol, I, p. 221-2. 


10. Translation by Prof. M. Rangacharya, 
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alone knowledge of His nature and qualities attained, and that in 
due course he will enter Heaven and become an eternal servant 
there. 


What is explicitly stated at length in the gadya is implied or 
mentioned elsewhere in Ramanuja’s writings. Perhaps there are 
some details about Heaven or about the qualities of the Lord or 
about the hindrances to attaining Him or about stages on the way 
or about the nature of the attainment in Heaven which may appear 
new. This may be true to some extent. The ladder of parabhakti- 
parajfüüna-paramabhakti is implied in the Gita." The concept 
of eternal service in Heaven is also mentioned in the introduction 
to the commentary on the Gita. The details given about Heaven 
and the state of the blessed are from authentic sources — either 
scriptural texts or those considered by Rāmānuja to have equal 
authority with them. It may be added that the religious teaching 
of Rāmānuja is not complete without the gadyas, while the philo- 


sophic postulates and principles may, be fully gathered from his 
other works. 


It must also be pointed out that, in dealing with prapatti, 
Rāmānuja is following an old tradition handed down to him from 
Nāthamuni and Yamuna. All the works of these teachers hāve 
not come down to us. But from Yamuna’s famous hymn known 
as the Stotraratna, the teaching of the gadyas can be seen to be 
directly derived. Stanza 22 of the hymn runs thus: “I am not 
diligent in duty and piety, I have not attained’ self-realisation, I 
am no devotee at Your lotus-feet.- Utterly worthless and having 
no other refuge, I seek refuge at Your feet, O You who are the 
Refuge (of all).” Ramanuja’s immediate’ disciple, Kureša, says 
in his Varadaraja-stava (83-84): “I have done nothing good, I 
have done a great deal of evil. I am beyond the region where any 
virtuous quality can be found. I am enveloped by more than a 
thousand evil qualities. O Varada, I seek You as the refuge, as 


11. Parabhakti is considered to be devotion at an early ‘stage. It leads to 
parajītūna which is described as direct vision, This in turn leads to parama- 
bhakti, or supreme devotion, which immediately precedes final emancipation. 
Rāmānuja's commentary on the Gita (XI. 54 and XVIII. 54-55) keeps this 
‘ladder’ in view, as’ is made clear by Vedanta De&ika's Tātparyacandrikā 
thereon. ' tie XE span T 
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full of overflowing mercy. This statement from me, seeking refuge 
— even this is not made with sincere deliberation. Thus, if I 


should become the subject of your (uncaused) mercy, thence 
alone will there be life for me,’ 


Another point that deserves to be noticed is that the Sarand- 
gati-gadya of Ramanuja has been commented on by Krsņasūri, 
Sudarsana Bhatia and Vedanta Desika, Krgņasūri, otherwise 
known as ‘Peria Vaccan Pillai’ and ‘Vyakhyana Chakravartin’, was 
a famous commentator on the Collect of Four Thousand Sacred 
Hymns and other important works. He must have been born 
before the end of the 12th century. Vātsya Varada must have 
been his younger contemporary, and Sudarsana professed merely 
to record what he had learnt from his teacher, Vatsya Varada, in 
the commentary which he called Srutaprakdsika, the revealer of 
what has been heard. Vedanta De$ika came later, as he is þe- 
lieved to have flourished between 1268 and 1368. It is difficult to 
set aside this weighty tradition in favour of a guess of the 20th 
century. 


Later teachers regarded the teachings about prapatti as con- 
stituting a rahasya or mystery. Even in the Bhagavadgītā, bhakti 
and prapatti are described as guhyatama and rājaguhya, the most 
secret and the royal secret. This suggests that not merely were 
the teachings regarded as valuable, but also that they were taught 
only to the deserving few at one time. But Rāmānuja is believed 
to have made the teachings universal, breaking all the old barriers. 
He is said to have received instruction in the purport of Gita 
(XVIII. 66) from Gosthīpūrņa after visiting him eighteen times, 
and to have broadcast the teachings immediately afterwards. In 
two other mysteries, he was taught by Mahapurna. 


The teaching about prapatti may thus be regarded in some 
measure as esoteric, as a precious secret revealed by Ramanuja 
to those who had faith in him. The point is not so much that he 
was unwilling to teach it as that he wished to adapt his teachings 
to the audience to which they were addressed. The Srībhāsya, 
for example, is full of philosophical polemics and is intended E 
all those who rely on the Vedas as authoritative revelation. r 
universe of discourse is thus fixed for reasoning, quotation an 


interpretation. 
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Ramanuja’s controversy is primarily with Sankara’s advaita 
and only secondarily with other schools of thought. In regard to 
ontology, he sums up at first, in his mahapirvapaksa (‘great ob- 
jection’), Sankara’s views and then proceeds to set out his own 
conclusions in the mahāsiddhānta. In regard to the means for 
final release, Ramanuja starts from the position of Sankara that 
it is jñāna or knowledge. He then goes on to argue in his laghu- 
siddhānta (‘small conclusion’), that it cannot mean the mere syntac- 
tical meaning of important sentences like *Tattvamasi^? but that 
it is of the nature of loving meditation on the nature and qualities 
of the Lord. 


In the gadyas he speaks to his own followers. It is not 
necessary for him to establish the fundamental reality of God with 
His attributes or of the self and of the world. And if loving devo- 
tion can lead to emancipation, it can only be by pleasing the Lord. 
Salvation being His gift, self-surrender and complete faith in Him 
may also induce Him to redeem. Indeed, only such faith is in 
consonance with the nature and position of the self. All these 
arguments, implicit in Ramanuja’s writings, are developed by later 
teachers like Sudargana, Lokācārya and Vedanta De$ika. 


Another important point deserves notice. Amuda, one of the 
disciples of Kuresa and a contemporary of Ramanuja, has written 
a poem of 108 stanzas in Tamil which is included in the Collect 
of Four Thousand. It is in honour of Rāmānuja, who is addressed 
in every stanza. One significant feature of the poem is that it 
stresses Rāmānuja's devotion to the āzhvārs, the mystics who have 
sung in Tamil on their experiences of God. All of them teach 
prapatti by precept and example. In stanza 45, the poet surrenders 
himself at the feet of Rāmānuja in terms which are the same as 
those which Rāmānuja uses in the gadya for taking refuge at the 
feet of God. Kuresa, in the last stanza of his Varadarāja-stava, points 
out his lineage among prapannas. He has taken refuge at the feet 
of Rāmānuja, who has sought refuge at the feet of Yamuna: the 
latter in turn is descended spiritually (as well as physically) from 
Nāthamuni, who himself is of the spiritual lineage of Parankusa. 

To clinch the argument, as it were, attention may be drawn 
to the verbal resemblances between the phrases in the gadyas and 


12, Ch. Up. (VI. 7.7.). 
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those in Ramanuja’s other works, Particularly, the introductory 
portion of the commentary on the Gita has expressions which are 
found in the Saranagati-gadya. Elsewhere in that commentary also, 
as for example, in the concluding section of the ninth chapter, such 
phrases recur. The suggestion is sometimes made that passages of 
this kind are later interpolations. This cannot stand any serious 
examination. For examples may be found in other works of Rama- 
nuja like the Vedārthasangraha and the Sribhasya. ‘Towards the 
close of the former, for instance, we have a long passage descrip- 
tive of the Lord's qualities and glory, with scriptural texts quoted 
to justify the description. In the Sribhasya, among many other 
passages, mention may be made of the commentary on the last 
aphorism. 


It appears as if Ramanuja had developed a style of his own 
in describing the perfections of the Lord. The ardour of his devo- 
tion made him loth to mention the Lord without referring to His 
lovable qualities. Almost always, however, the reference to the 
epithets of the Lord is logically justified by the context. Later 
teachers of Rāmānuja's sehool have followed this style and manner 
in references to the Lord. 


Dr. J. A. B. van Buitenen's revised conclusion on the author- 
ship of the gadyas may be quoted: "Though formerly I hesitated, 
there is no valid reason to doubt the authenticity of this little devo- 
tional work: perhaps modern scholars are too apt to poco 
that are ascribéd to philosophers and to forget that these p ee 
phers were theologians and officiating priests. The songs 2 šā 
Thomas Aquinas, whom nobody would suspect of lyrical ae K 
on the basis of his philosophical works, furnish an interesting 
parallel."13 


There is one point in this argument which I would bai 
a little, Rāmānuja was undoubtedly a eR T ae 
philosopher, and though not an officiating pries S ate 
he was concerned with the management of E Ue E 
archbishop is concerned with the E s Sa K, 
his Lyrical ii er a d to be full of auspicious 
practical religion. Having shown the Lor 


, 32-3. 
13. Introduction to Vedarthasangraha, Poona, 1956, pP. 
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qualities and overflowing with mercy, and the self to be subsey. 
vient to and utterly dependent on Him, Ramanuja describes these 
qualities of the Lord in the gadyas and seeks refuge at His feet. 
This path of faith and self-surrender is, in his view, open to all, 
irrespective of caste or sex. The other paths to salvation author- 
ised by the scriptures are subject to traditional restrictions on 
who may adopt them. Rāmānuja's gadyas help to make his teach- 
ings universal. On them rests the prayer which is chanted in 
innumerable temples every day: “May the dispensation established 
by Ramanuja grow from day to day. May it spread to the ends 
of the earth! For it seeks the welfare of all men.” 
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AN EPISODE IN THE RAMAYANA 
BY 


Pror. V, SITARAMAYYA 
Bangalore 


errem 

An episode in the Ramayana connected with Sutiksna's asrama 

has been noticed, but not much commented upon. There is a 

startling freedom of talk and modernity—in material and argu- 

ment—in the conversation between Sita and Rama. The wife 

asked a serious question on Dharma and conduct. It bespeaks 

also of the affection between husband and wife. Laksmana is 
silent spectator and audience. 


Some of the finest thought and discussion in the history of 
thought and culture is in the form of dialogue: in Plato, in the 
Buddhist. lore, in the Upanisads, in the Bhagavadgita etc. The 


questions raised are relevant and searching and the answers sum- 


marily given may yet leave aspects of substantive ethical analysis 


passed by: 
Rama, Sita and Laksmana on their way to Sutiksna’s asrama, | 
are met by a number of Vratins. The kinds are interesting: | 


Vaikhānasā valakhilyah sarnpraksālā maricipah | 
Ašmakuttāšca bahavah patraharaáca tapasah || 
Dantolūkhalinašcaiv2- tathaivonmajjakā pare |7 
Gatragayya ašayyāsca tathaivabhravakasakah || 
Munayah salilahara vāyubhaksāstathā pare | 
Akāšanilayāšcaiva tatha. sthandilasayinah || 
Tathordhvavasino dantas tathardrapatavasasah | 
. Sajapasca taponityās tatha paficataponvitah || 
—indicating varieties of austerity in the pursuit of salvation. 
All— 
Sarve brahmasriya justa drdhayogah samahitah | 


lifications- which should weigh for regard. They had much 
£ The entire Rsi Sangha makes 


qua 
to say- in approaching for relie 
the following representation to him: 
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“You are the Lord of the Iksvaku line and are like Maghavan 
to the Gods. Your fame and prowess are known in all the three 
worlds. You are dedicated to truth and piety and your Dharma 
is abundant. It’s lucky that you have come here. One who 
knows the Dharma and as a dharmavatsala, you should foster 
Dharma. We are petitioners: You will kindly bear with us. Itis not 
alone because we are Munis but as a duty—responsibility—cast 
upon a Ksatriya king that we invoke in this case, for, the King who 
receives the sixth part of their produce from his people is liable 
to adharma, if he does not protect his people like a father his 
sons. His business is to give them security, pledging his own life 
and the welfare of his beloved ones. Here we are peaceful and 
engaged in our Tapas, feeding on root and fruit. A fourth of the 
fruits of our Tapas accrues to the King. The obligation is greater 
here; for we are devoted to Brahmasādhana. Many are Vana- 
prasthas who are exposed to the violence and the ravages of the 
Raksasas, and we feel unprotected, though with one like you for 
protector. Come and see the bodies of the Munis killed and eaten 
up. The cruel Raksasas have done this. All along the Pampa 
river and the Mandakini and about the Citrakūta are conti- 
nually harassed. "They are vicious. We do not speak untruth, They 
hurt and damage and are frightful; that is why we all come to 
vou as Saranagatas for succour. We deserve to be looked after 
by you. Excepting you, we have no one else in all the -worlds 
for asylum (gati). _O King, protect us from these Raksasas.” 


The appeal, we see, is to Rama’s Dharma and to his royal 
obligation which ought to be primary. For a Ksatriya, the pro- 
tection of those who come to him for asylum is the supreme duty. 
Rama sees his duty is clear. His words comfort them for they 
are the proper ones. They are full of his innate courtesy. “You 
need not speak these words to me and in petition. Tapasvins as 
you are, you may command me, I have entered the forest for 
personal reasons. This hurt sūffered by you from the Rāksasas 
comes to me as an Opportunity for service, Under the directions 
of my father I have come into the forest. This has by accident 
converted itself to an Opportunity to serve your (a public) need 
and purpose. That will make my residence in the forest ‘greatly 
fruitful. I shall kill the Rāksasas who are enemies of the hermits. 
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The Rsis will see my prowess and I shall render this service with 
my brother...” 


It is not surprising that he commits his brother who all along 
does not speak a word, Rama can and does speak for Laksmana 
also. It is not lack of individuality in Laksmana that he does not 
contradict or contravene his brother. They are in spirit and 
intent and in all impulsions to conduct so one with each other that 
what looks summary and brusque is not really that. 


The party of three — Rama, Laksmana and Sita — have rested 
for a day at Sutiksana’s and move out deeper into the Dandaka. 
Sita hands over them their swords. They tie up the quiver and 
take the bows as the forest resonates with the sound of strings of 
the bow. Well born and handsome, bright and inspiring the two 
brothers move up with Sita, carrying the bows in their hands, 


Rota 


When they are alone Sītā opens a mild dialogue — the words 
come out from her heart and are full of affection. She tells her 
husband that there are three great weaknesses (Vyasanas) which 
one should guard against: (1) Untrue speech, (2) recourse to 
others' women and (3) violence without provocation. They are all 
born of desire and very subtly lead to unrighteousness, The second 
is more serious than the first. Untrue speech Rama would never 
be guilty of, for has he not undertaken this exile to carry out the 
promise of his father and in behalf of truth? How could he have 
desire for other people’s women? O King of men, she says, it 
will not happen with you ever, anywhere. Even mentally you will 
not be guilty of it. You are devoted to your wife and I can vouch 
for it. [The certificate of one’s own wife is sovereign evidence 
and proof in such matters.] You are truthful and devoted to carry 
out the directions of your father. In you all righteousness is esta- 
blished: which is possible only to one who has conquered his 
passions —jitendriya. You are vasyendriya. (Incidentally one 
understands that Vašitva is a great term in self-discipline for a 
cultured Aryan.) 

The third weakness is the most serious of all — ferocity which 


metēs out cruelty to other lives, parapranabhihimsana, and without 
enmity impelled, by a fondness for what may be but a delusion 
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of duty. You have allowed yourself to be commanded by the 
Rsis — and decided on death to the Raksasas to protect them and 
sallied out with your brother into the Dandaka armed with your 
bow and arrows. 


Seeing you thus issue forth, my mind is filled with anxiety. Your 
character is normally devoted to the highest weal: nisreyasa, Your 
going now into the Dandaka thus does not commend itself to 
me, na hi me rocate vīra. I shall give you my reasons; listen to 
me. You will use your bow and arrows and the dwellers in the 
forest will be made to experience their expenditure. The bow in 
the hands of a Ksatriya is like fuel stacked by the fire which is 
likely to consume it. I could tell you a story pertaining to this. 
There used to be once a Tapasvin, truthful and clean and in love 
with all the deer and bird life. Indra, Lord of Saci, thought of 
putting an obstacle to his Tapas. He came down into the Asrama 
like a Bhata carrying a sword in his hand and requested the Rsi 
to hold the sword in trust for him. The Rsi who till then was 
established in piety felt that from that moment on, his care became 
the ‘protection of the trust and he carried the sword with him 
into the forest whenever and wherever he went: nyasaraksanatat- 
parah: Sita almost plays upon that phrase. Even when he had 
to gather roots and fruits, he would never go without it. So 
deep became his concern for this piece of property that there never 
was a moment throughout when one could find him without the 
sword. His mind, filled with violence, diverted him from Tapas. 


This addiction to violence and ferocity intoxicated him and its con- 
stant company led the Muni to hell. 


“This is an old story connected with arms-keeping; it is like 
the company with fire. My affection and regard for you makes 
me remind you of this principle. I do not presume to instruct 
you anywise. There is no work here which your bows and arrows 
should perform. The killing of the Raksasas for whom you. have 
no enmity is wrong. You are not a person to desire killing any- 
thing in the world not guilty of a crime. You are not in the forests 
now charged with the task of protecting all sorts of distressed 
persons. Weapon and forest, Ksatra and Tapas are not in agree- 
ment: We are in a different country with different laws and con- 
ventions which should be binding on us. Through your worship 
of the weapon a worthy mind like yours will become soiled. You 
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will surely go back, in course of time; become King again and 
resume your duties, letting me serve my mothers-in-law. No duty 
entails on you now — when you have left the kingly title and func- 
tion and come like a Tapasvin into the forest. That woul be 
Dharma. Dharma earns wealth and happiness is achieved; all that 
is desirable can be gained through Dharma, Thoughtful people 
exercise their minds and bodies and strive to earn Dharma; with- 
out such striving no happiness can be attained. My good lord, 
you are ever clean of mind, gentle — saumya —and just; settle 
into an Āšrama and perform the oblations of a Tapasvin's life, 
You know the essence of the truth connected with all the three 
worlds.” 


This more or less concludes her words though a concluding 
stanza, in my opinion not Valmiki’s, waters it down. The high 
seriousness of Sita’s appeal is lost when she is made to say that 
she has spoken these words of hers as capalat pracoditā. “Who am 
I, and how am I otherwise able to speak to you about Dharma? 
Consult your brother and do what will please you.” 


"These words only serve as a mere Purvapaksa for Rama and 
Rama answers her definitely and finally. No further argument 
is raised between them. Possibly he has thought about it all in 
the depth of his mind. He is not the sort to analyse his inten- 
tions before others nor give reasons for taking a decision. His is 
an executive mind; when he has taken a decision, he is inflexible 
in resolve, whatever the consequences whether the resolve and the 
action are right, for others or at a later time, are no part of his 


consideration. What he decides there and then is enough for him 


sand is cause of action. The tenth Sarga gives Sita her husband’s 


reply. 
= 


Rāma's answer is straight, and does not mince matters. He 
compliments Sita on her observations and on her earnestness and 
righteous intention. He has his duties and responsibilities as 
a Ksatriya to which he does not admit limitations of space, time 
That duty is clear. He feels he is not absolved 
from all obligations. A Ksatriya bears the bow to see that there 
is no cry of helplessness and distress raised by anyone in the ‘world 
when he is about, Ksatriyair dharyate capo narta-sabdo bhavediti. 


and circumstance. 
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This goes one step further than the Errantry of the feudal Knights 
going in search of distressed damsels and in aid of those who 
oppress people. Task and need have to be met. Here are inno- 
cent Hsis harassed and persecuted possibly even in their Tapas, 
They are taken up with their meditations and do the Raksasas no 
injury. They have surrendered themselves to me coming on their 
own and seek asylum in their distress. They eat root and fruit and 
want to be left alone. They cannot be free of mind with the 
^ruel acts of the Raksasas; na labhante sukham bhītāh is a 
major observation and feeling. They must be relieved from fear. 
lhave heard those words. Without their asking me, I should have 
rushed to their help; they have come of their own and begged 
of me aid and protection. These Raksasas can assume any form. 
There is no limit to their monstrosities. We are arditāssīma bhršam 
rüma bhavān nastrātumarhati and at the time of offering of Homa 
and in the Parva Kalas these man-eating Raksasas obstruct us and 
kil us. They can themselves destroy the Raksasas with the power 
of their Tapas, but should not waste such powers in defence of 
themselves — 

Kamam tapahprabhavena $aktà hantum nišācarān | 

Cirarjitam tu necchamastapah khandayitum vayam || 

Bahuvighnam tapo nityam dušcaram caiva raghava | 

Tena Sapam na muncāmo bhaksyamāņāšca raksasaih | 

Raksa nastvam saha bhratra tvannatha hi vayam vane || 


— How can I desist from giving them succour? As long as 1 am 
alive I should deem this as my constant care — I have given my 
word of promise now to those who are devoted to the pursuit 
of Brahman. It does not matter to me even if my life were the fee 
or your life, or that of Laksmana — 

Tadavasyam maya karyam rsinàm paripalanam | 

Anukténapi vaidehi pratijüàya tu kim punah || 


No word can be raised in answer to it, Rama almost summarily 
concludes by complimenting Sita on her affection and earnestness 


and says how happy he is. "What else can a woman of your large- 
ness of heart and courtesy say? It is— 


Sadrsam ca anurüpam ca kulasya tava cātmanaļ | 
Sadharma Carini me tvam prāņebhyo'pi gariyasi || 


That must set at rest any further pleadings, 
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Rama’s is an executive mind; arguments based on place, time 
and circumstance, Municipal Laws of other Governments do not 
mean a thing to him, though they should in a modern community. 
That part of the land did not belong either to him or to Bharata, 
and Bharata himself is not king. He is merely Rama’s Regent and 
Viceroy after the Pādukās have been taken home and installed 
as Ruler. In their name Bharata is carrying on. Even the argu- 
ment that the Rsis were not in the border-lands of Pampa and 
Mandakini, practising austerities and sacrifices not acceptable 
to other peoples and tribes — are no argument with him. they are 
innocent and non-interfering. The offence is not mere obstruction, 
but in harassment and murder of the Rsis. The Rsis are his people 
with a right to claim protection. His corresponding obligation is 
to extend it. It may be argued that such an attitude will coun- 
tenance punishment of alien people in their kingdoms; perhaps 
there was no international law governing royal conduct in such 
situations. Such acts will be construed as extra-juristic and hostile 
today; the guns of Colonial Powers going behind their merchants 
and the missionaries to Africa and South America will certainly 
not be deemed moral. [So would this, perhaps, not be; even if 
done without a selfish or imperial motive.] ‘There have been 
people who have said that he could not have said to the sis 
that he would think about it or consult Bharata. There was no 
intention of his taking up this obligation lightly. It is a clear 
duty as Rama feels and must be undertaken whatever the con- 
sequence. He was confident of protecting them; but poor Sita had 
to pay for what a modern secular person would call a rash, even a 
foolhardy enterprise. However powerful and singular the pair of 
arms of these two persons, it is a whole continent south of the 
Vindhyas which was hostile to the Rsis and they did not know it 
in depth or intensity. It was foreign yet to encroachment from 
the North. Arguments like these in a modern situation in Viet- 
nam, Korea and West Asia, in Central Europe and elsewhere have 
been discussed and howsoevr good the intentions of the helpers 
be, they are not accepted as political morality. They are crass acts 
accepted as deed so long as they are not challenged and success 
falls to the hand of the stronger power that officiates and under- 


takes to punish. 
_ The arguments of Sita about arms finds a singularly modern 


echo in the stock-piling of armaments by powers today leading them 
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lo temptations, risks and situations which otherwise would have 
been inhibited. Whether the final decision was this way or that, 
one cannot say it is not the part of a counseller and friend like 
Sita to present the arguments in the situation. Rama could be ex- 
pected to have gone through the whole ground in his own mind 
before he promised aid. To some minds, to think is to act. The 
promise to act must have behind it the whole process of thought 
in a vector-like condensation—as he deems and sums up the situa- 
tion. In the complexities of international order today these things 
are discussed and resolved in conference privately or publicly 
considering all the pros and cons. And whole countries have got 
to take decisions after some deliberation. Rama is a one-man-state 
and his powers as he deems these are adequate to the task. Whether 
from the individual level or the social or the national, an 
answer like the one he gives may not be all feasible or right 
considering the situation and the positions involved. There will 
be greater complexities in an international situation, governed 
either by a balance of Power or of Terror and under a system of 
regulation by international understanding or order. Not that we 
should make such nice points in connection with a simple situation 
nor that Rama was not thoughtful or moral enough at the 
moment .or in the assumptions of responsibility but arguments like 
these have been advanced in justification of executive action by 
men who are powerful, They can’t get away with it. That Rama 
is higher than man and must be treated as an Avatara, abiding no 
question and subject to no enquiry in anything that he does, is 
an extra ‘Vyavaharika’ consideration and may be conceded or 
rejected. Sità's arguments are not very slender, nor merely direct- 
ed in behalf of their own security and safety; nor was it a woman's 
capalya. She was daughter of a King and wife of Rama and could 
be expected to weigh considerations, Nor is she advancing the 
points as if she were a weak woman, She could talk frankly, analyse 
a ground vis-a-vis themselves as persons set in.a situation and com- 
mitted to a task which might involve dangerous consequences and 
as such not likely to be brushed aside. Indeed in the result Sità 
has had to pay irrevocably; and Rama’s was, on balance, not 
absolutely the gain. . . 


na labhante ethene bhitah 


is the argument with a wide consideration. Whether it is an indi- 
yidual or a community there is no safety or security, no ment 
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peace for persons involved, if they are continuously subject to 
threats. Sources of trouble ought to be removed, strength and 
courage have to be put into them. Their positions and rights have 
to be safeguarded and if it means confronting those who are bent 
in oppression, they must be confronted. That is perhaps the reason 
why the Atlantic Charter desires to guarantee freedom from fear, 
Whether it can be compassed or not—is a different thing; as long 
as the qualities of power exist a thing like that cannot be assumed 
or guaranteed. A person like Rama, or institutions like him have 
got to underwrite such a freedom. Courage of one person in an 
alien land in a situation like his taking up the challenge against 
all the practices, the laws, the interests of more than half the 
continent south of the Vindhyas is bold indeed. It only shows 
that his confidence was unbounded, that he was himself more than 
an army and could stand against any grouping of persons, ie. 
against any or all comers. Possibly there was no such fear or 
consideration. It was forest-land. Individuals and groups however 
powerful in themselves, he thought he could manage and overcome. 
Fear of unsuccess never enters his head and the strength of what 
he deems right gives him courage and assurance. All is subsumed 
to his decision first and in his reply to Sita. 


Any way, this dialogue between Sita and Rama tells us how 
vital and significant, how meaningful even in a modern situation, 
an Epic insight and episode can be. Levels of perception and 
hierarchies of value, balance of considerations, right and wrong, 
secular considerations, armaments, municipal laws, and the de- 
mands of duty, inflexibilities of character and assessment of obli- 
gation under such complexities are all involved. If we felt like 
instituting inquiries into it, Sita was, and, therefore felt called 
upon to raise the issue and compelled Rama to consider her argu- 
ments before action was taken. The action taken was deliberate 
and purposive with full awareness of all the consequences. The 


risk was calculated and taken. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TRAGIC PLEASURE: THE ENJOYMENT 
OF PATHETIC EMOTION 


BY 


Pror. UMASHANKAR JOSHI 


Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad 


The problem of tragic pleasure has exercised the minds of 
many literary critics as well as philosophers through the ages. It 
has almost become an enigma. It is really intriguing that tragedy 
should please us. And please tragedy does, as does all art. The 
bewildered hedonist would echo the question raised by a shrewd 
critic: “Why in the temple of pleasure do we set up a god of 
sorrow?" The question itself suggests the answer that the god 
of sorrow has found a place in the temple of pleasure just because 
his presence there is found enjoyable. 


No doubt there is much trafficking in sorrow in a tragedy. Is 
there something wrong with the spectators? Is it that they love 
to see others being plagued with misfortune, as the Romans enjoy- 
ed the sight of the gladiator’s slaughter ? It is indeed in no way 
edifying to know that one derives pleasure in anothēr's pain. 


Or is it that one likes to see a tragedy because it gives one an 
opportunity to identify oneself with the tortured hero and get 
masochistic pleasures out of it? Or isit just the awakening and the 
gushing out of the sympathy, of the fellow-feeling which is always 
there deep down in man's nature— the tender compassion that 
articulates itself in Miranda’s observation, *O, I have suffer'd with 
those that I saw suffer!” by way of her reaction to the. shipwreck? 

But “there is enough sadness in life without going to the 
theatre for it,” observes someone, = 
S However, the Greeks flocked in thousands in the open amphi- 
theatre and sat through a succession of three tragedies. The black 
flag on an Elizabethan theatre on the bank of the Thames attracted. 


an audience which witnessed 
ein sed the performance of tragedies with rapt 
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Certainly the theatre-goer does not undertake a pilgrimage to 
be able to realize that all life is misery and nothing more. Para- 
doxically enough, the spectacle of the death of the tragic hero gives 
an edge to his understanding of and appetite for life, And that is 
why Aristotle went on record that Tragedy does not depress us, 
it rather elevates, 


Let us not confuse the tragic with the merely sad. Nor does 
Tragedy seem to bank on sympathy as melodrama does. Nor is 
Tragedy just a vision of the valley of tears. Rather it suggests 
“thoughts that lie too deep for tears”. It is a cry of utter helpless- 
ness: “The pity of it—oh the pity of it” — exclaims Othello. 
Rama asks: “Where—oh where are you, love, where even the 
arrows of Lakshmana cannot reach?” 


Needless to add that Tragedy has nothing to do with harrow- 
ing cruelty or bloodshed. 


It is everybody’s experience that the intensification of emo- 
tions, the spiritual tension in Tragedy ultimately leads to and 
resolves into a sense of repose. But how and why is it so? This 
is the riddle which many a philosopher has attempted to solve 


only partially, if not in vain. 


Aristotle ascribed this to the arousing of the emotions of pity 
and terror and the ultimate purgation or purification of those 
emotions which Tragedy led to. I. A. Richards, commenting on 
this, says: “Pity, the impulse to approach, and Terror, the impulse 
to retreat, are brought in Tragedy to a reconciliation which they 
find nowhere else, .... This is the explanation of that sense of 
release, of repose in the midst of stress, of balance and composure, 
given by Tragedy, for there is no other way in which such impulses, 
once awakened, can be set at rest without suppression.” 


This purports to be a psychological explanation of the mystery 
of tragic pleasure. Elizabeth Schneider while emphasising the 
psychological process refers to the aesthesis of the experience: “We 
cannot actually, I think, in our own life experience pity and terror 
at the same time: one drives the other out .... Precisely because 
of their irreconciliability in life we receive the greatest pleasure 
from their uniom in art ~... It is through form that this shift of 
value takes place: the painful becomes partially transformed 
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through imaginative gratification of man’s deep desire, the desire 
for unity of all things.” 


Milton, concluding his poetic-play Samson Agonistes, referred to 
the end-effect of Tragedy — or shall we say all art ? — namely 


«calm of mind, all passion spent." 

This would bring us very near the Indian approach to the 
problem of the enjoyment of pathetic emotion — of Karuna-rasa, 
or for that matter all Rasas, as we shall shortly see. 


Let me hasten to add that Sanskrit drama, profoundly rich as 
it is, has no specimen of what could be Rescribed as Tragedy. And 
this is in all probability due to the difference in the cultural life. 
The beginning and end of man’s life are shrouded in mystery, 
only the intervening portion is manifest. What place is there for 
mournfulness ? (Gita 2). 


There is an undying faith in the ultimate outcome being good, 
a faith that Good prevails. Even in Tragedy we are shown that 
the Law prevails, but Tragedy does not directly aim at proving 
that the Law is Good, it rests content with presenting before us a 
vision which enraptüres us because of its Beauty. 


Even in the Western tradition only two periods stand out as 
propitious for the-creation of Tragedy, both glorying in man's 
stretching his potentialities to the fullest. Athens created Tragedy 
in the peak-hour of its.glory. -So did Elizabethan England. It is 
indeed very significant that the great Tragedies were written not 
in an age of anxiety or depression but in sunlit ages. It is no mere 
accident that the accent in both the ages is on humanism, the 
Renaissance humanism: being an offshoot of the Greek humanism. 
One can see that writers of Tragedy in other ages find it difficult 
to bring the suffering of a soul in agony into a sharp focus. It is 
particularly so after the industrial revolution. Not that man is 
cut to size. It is the magnitude of the soul-agony that matters and 
not necessarily the social stature of the hero. Was Lear ever SO 
royal as he is in the hovel on the open heath on that wintry night? 
But Ibsen's “Hedda Gabler’, Teheckov's ‘Three ‘Sisters’, Miller's 
‘Death of a Salesman’, even though they plumb the depth gi human 
pathos, somēhow or CS lack the reference-frame, and maybe 


therefore the aesthetic significance, f. the = 
Bethan Tragedies, o e Greek and the Eliza- 
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It will be clear from this discussion that it would be hardly 
to the point to refer to a Sanskrit play like the Uttararamacharita 
as a Tragedy, or to speculate that Sakuntala should make a per- 
fect Tragedy if it ended with the fifth act because it fulfils Hegel’s 
requirement that the only tragic subject is a spiritual struggle in 
which each side has a claim upon our sympathy. No doubt both 
Sakuntala and Dushyanta inspire sympathy, but the rump, ending 
with the fifth act, would cease to be a Kalidasian play and it is 
doubtful whether it would-be a Tragedy. In one of the most out- 
standing Tragedies, Antigone by Sophocles, it is Creon who wins 
our sympathy at first and we find it difficult to understand Antigone 
but in the later part of the play the roles are interchanged. It is 
no good saying both Creon and Antigone claim our sympathy in 
the play. Rather our superficial sympathy for Creon in the begin- 
ning gets transformed into its opposite with redoubled vigour as 
the facts — the emotional facts of the case are gradually revealed 
to us. 


Another difference between Western Tragedy and a Sanskrit 
play concentrating on pathos is that the tragic interest normally 
centres on the death of the hero himself, while in a Sanskrit drama, 
Karuna-rasa is generated because somebody closely related to the 
hero is no more, as is the case with Bhavabhuti's Rama who thinks 


that Sita is no more. 


Thus we see that it would be hazardous to equate the Tragic 
with the Karuna; but there is one common question which both 
provoke in our mind: Why do we enjoy a tragedy ? Why do we 
enjoy a play of Karuna-rasa ? 


Tragedy is a typical Western form and tragedies form a con- 
siderable bulk of the most significant literary creations of the West. 
So it is that the literary critics and philosophers of the West are 
especially called upon to try to explain the mystery of tragic 
pleasure. We saw how hard they are put to doing it. In Sanskrit 
there is no such body of literature in which Karuna is predominant. 
All the same the Sanskrit writers on aesthetics find themselves 
coming to grips with the problem of pleasure through pain while 


discussing the nature of the aesthetic experience: 


the master-exponent of the Rasa theory, takes 


i t 
Abhinavagupta Rasa as being made up of pleasure 


note of a view that regarded 
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and pain—a view that, according to him, agrees with the Samkhya 
doctrine. ‘Then he proceeds to propound his own thesis which 
shows that Rasa is something which is enjoyed. He says: ‘Rasa 
is revealed by a special power assumed by words in poetry and 
drama, the power of revelation—to be distinguished from ihe 
power of denotation—consisting of, and animated by, the action ot 
generalizing the Determinants, etc. (sūdhāraņī-karaņa). This 
power has the faculty of suppressing the thick pall of mental stupor 
which cloaks one’s own consciousness .... Rasa, revealed by this 
power, is then enjoyed with a kind of enjoyment, different from 
direct experience, memory, etc. This enjoyment ... has the nature 
of beatitude (ünanda) and light (prakāša).” “From whichever 
point of view it is examined, Rasa is, in any case, simply and solely 
a mental state which is the matter of cognition on the part of a 
perception without obstacles and consisting in a Tasting.” Abhinava 
makes it clear that “all Rasas are dominated by pleasure; for the 
essence of light—closely dense light, consisting of the Tasting of 
one’s own consciousness—is beatitude.” Then making a special 
reference to the experience of sorrow he adds: “For example: in 
ordinary life also, women, even when they are immersed in the 
compact Tasting of the form of consciousness called sorrow, find 
rest in their own heart, in so far as their consciousness, even then, 
consists of, and is animated by, a rest without obstacles. Pain is 
simply and solely, an absence of rest.” And he reiterates; “All 
the Rasas thus consist of Beatitude.” “Raga is precisely Tasting 
consisting of a form of consciousness free from obstacles, differing 
trom ordinary forms of consciousness.” Abhinava’s analysis shows 
that according to him aesthetic experience is a state of conscious- 
ness, which is indistinguishable from ānanda—beatitude. 


Thus we find that the Indian Rasa school approach to art- 


experience leads to the conclusion that all art experience ends in 


ananda—beatitude. The case of an art-experience in which sorrow 


plays a predominant part is also covered by the general theory. 
They are not required to examine such a case separately as their 
opposite numbers in the West are. However they do mention 
plays, in which Sorrow occurs, in order to Guide their genera! 
wee eu EN, beatitude, is the summum. bonum of all art- 
experience, des eels kā 


Not that there were no dissident voices 


: Apart f t 
whom Abhinava refers, special mention sho D rom those to 


uld be made of Bhoja 
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and Ramachandra-Gunachandra who said that Rasa consisted of 
pleasure and pain (Sukhaduhkhatmako Rasah). The fallacy that 
the latter commit is that of confusing the practical experience and 
the art-experience. 


Abhinava, Visvanatha and Mammata make bold to describe 
Rasa as akin to or of the same order as the Tasting of the supreme 
Brahman. 


Thus, the Indian writers on aesthetics find no difficulty with 
the strange contradiction of pleasure through pain, as their very 
understanding of the aesthetic experience resolves the problem. 


It should be added by way of a footnote that there is a section 
of Sanskrit critics who interpret Bhavabhuti’s words Eko rasah 
Karuna eva at the end of the third act of Uttararamacharita as the | 
poet's claiming for Karuna the status of the only Rasa, of which | 
the other Rasas are only transformations. As the commentator | 
Viraraghava points out all that the poet meant Tamasa, the asso- | 
ciate of Sīta, to claim was that the one and the same Karuna Rasa 
assumed different forms in different contexts. We experience 
Karuna in the context of Vāsantī and Rama who think Sita is no 
more, Karuna-Vipralambha (to use Visvanatha’s nomenclature) 
in the context of Sita who is separated from her lover and, shall 
we say, Karuna-Santa in Tamasā's own context. That is why 
Tamasa exclaims: Aho Samvidhānakam—What workmanship!’ 
Others have said that Sringara, the Erotic, is the only Rasa, that 
Adbhuta, the Marvellous is the Rasa. Abhinava, with his acute 
sharpness of observation, points out that Bharata, while introduc- 
ing the famous Rasa-formula uses Rasa in the singular and says 
that there is one Mahārasa of which the various Rasas are variants 
because of the special permanent mental states involved in each 
case. Bharata while excluding Santa (the Quietistic) Rasa, wisely 
suggests that all Rasas partake of the nature of the Santa, Abhinava 
also says that the various Rasas ultimately yield a guasi-philosophic 
‘Taste. Thus does all art-experience, including that of Tragedy or 
a play of Karuna-rasa, culminate into a “calm of mind”, a dynamic 
calmness, a state of rapturous repose. Western Tragedy with its 
humanistic preoccupation exclaims: "What a piece of work is man!’ 
Sanskrit drama with its preoccupation with man-God, God-man, 
affirms in Bhavabhuti’s words: ‘What a piece of workmanship 
is life!’ 

12 
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THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM : 
THE WESTERN TRADITION 


BY 


Pror. S. RAMASWAMI 


I have often wondered what Matthew Arnold would have 
said of the state of culture today and what he would have regard- 
ed as the modern function of Criticism. Arnold cared deeply 
for culture, indeed so deeply that he strove hard to get people 
to realize that with the disintegration of revealed religion under 
the searching scrutiny of modern historical scholarship in relation 
to the Bible, the safest course was to ensure that poetry replaced 
religion. As Poetry dealt with ideas rather than with facts, ac- 
cording to Arnold, there was no danger of anything like a re- 
pudiation of the value or validity of poetry such as had begun 
to take place in relation to religion. Intellectual anarchy which 
he regarded as the opposite of culture could only be averted by 
a steady cherishing of the best poetry, poetry which survived 
the intelligent application to it of the famous ‘touchstones’ of his 
essay on The Study of Poetry. But what would Arnold have 
thought of the ‘modernist’ poetry that has begun to flow into the 
river of English poetry? Would he have tolerated the divorce 
of "Sia from poetry, the meaninglessness of much modernist 
poetry, its staccato incoherence of diction and of thought, its com- 
a d sa obscenity? One doesn't know for certain, 

a poet did not blatantly flout it. He liked 


a poet to have a sound subject matter and not to beat his lumi- 
nous wings in the void in vain. And as a criti 


ges from universally acknowled 
be ‘touchstones’ for the determ 
exercise in poetic creation. 


€ he wanted passa- 

Sed classics in Great poetry to 

ination of the quality of a new 

ne did not look upon criticism as 
is 

He held the view, now reg a et, ee 


arded as outrageousl: 
: ard y commonplace 
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written by men and women of poetic sensibility and that these 
were meant to afford joy in the first instance by their confor- 
mity to the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty and to com- 
municate their ‘criticism’ of life to the reader. 


We have gone far, far away from these basic values in these 
times. There is an apparent ‘topsy-turvyness’ about both the ends 
and the materials of artistic creation, ‘Meanings slipshod, elliptic, 
relative, significance’, is now the chosen end, whatever ‘signifi- 
cance’ may mean. Poetry indeed, according to some of these 
voluble moderns should have nothing to do with meaning. And 
poetry need not afford enjoyment either of the kind the Romantic 
School fancied or of the kind the classicists cherished with such 
reverence. These new views do not come as a shock, indeed 
should not, to those who believe that every age has its own stan- 
dards of taste and therefore the literature which it cares for. A 
perfection that has been is no perfection for other times, at any 
rate, not necessarily. And, thank God, there are many kinds of 
perfections, especially in the illimitably vast field of artistic crea- 
tion and of critical response to it. 


Matthew Arnold had, in his time, to plead rather earnestly, 
even strenuously sometimes, for criticism and for the elimination 
of standards deriving from a charlatan confusion between the 
good and the excellent. And he was particular, besides, that 
neither the historical estimate nor the personal estimate should 
be confused with the real estimate of the worth of a given piece 
of art. And as a warning against yet another danger, he preach- 
ed the ideal of regarding the whole of Europe (he would have 
said, the world, had he been living now) as a vast confraternity, 
as essentially one, with common artistic standards and values: 
It is easy to laugh at Arnold, as Lytton Strachey did, and dismiss 
the Arnoldian view as an Inspector of Schools’ approach to poet- 
rv. But this would be to forget that this particular Inspector 
of Schools was a very considerable poet in his own ‘right, indeed 
one whose quality time has not tamed or trounced or thrown 


away altogether. 


Today, both poetr 
sively grave and earnest 
roles and more than that, t 


y and criticism have come in for an impres- 
est consideration of their chzracter and 
here is a sense of their vital importance 
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to men and society. Indeed there is nothing so amazing as the 
development of literary criticism of various kinds, involving diffi- 
erent approaches to literature deriving from different conceptions 
of it and of the function of criticism in relation to it. The vast 
enlargment of the intellectual horizon of modern man has doubt- 
less been a factor in this development. In particular, the growth 
of the various schools of psychology, the emergence of sociology 
and anthropology, of linguistics and semanties and of the various 
brands of Marxism, have affected literary criticism and literature 
itself so devisively, that we now have nearly as many branches 
of literary criticism as there are of schools of psychology and 
so forth. 


T. E. Hulme, who perhaps set the tone of literary criticism 
in our time, was what one would have loosely styled a classicist 
or literary fundamentalist half a century ago. Actually he was 
more an anti-Romanticist, regarding men as- he did as intrinsi- 
cally far from perfect or full of possibilities but as limited and 
disciplined into something decent by order and tradition. He was 
also conscious of original sin as an ineluctable factor limiting the 
development of the human effort in the direction of the desired 
or desirable perfection that anybody should fuss about original 
sin at all—which consisted merely in Adam and Eve eating an 
apple, may seem odd especially in view of the vastly and immea- 
surably most complicated ways of sinning we have achieved lat- 
terly. But Hulme thought of men as essentially bad and that 
he could accomplish anything at all only by means of ethical and 
political discipline. But that there was redemption possible, that 
there was grace as an all-important factor—these Hume ignored 
in his general dislike of the feeble, febrile romantic verse of his 
time. This reaction against what was regarded ‘as essentially 
ee es eS health, romanticism disease) has since 
2 and his cea SUIS re-appraisals of the romantics by 
a interest in a aes ided as they were in their efforts by the 
S RN = onne and the Metaphysicals, with the pub- 
lication of Sir Herbert Grierson’s great editi é [ 

T S. El Ā ion of the Poems of 
Donne. T. S. Eliot enunciated a new theor SE q 
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and Literature he insists that *you cannot draw a line between 
aesthetic criticism and moral and social criticism. .... you start 
with literary criticism, and however rigorous an aesthete you may 
be, you are over the frontier into something else, sooner or later. 
Theology is for T. S. Eliot, indispensable to literary criticism! 
And paradoxically enough, it was T. S. Eliot who initiated the 
revolt against Milton, more especially the Milton of Paradise Lost, 
who alone among the greater English poets would seem to have 
taken serious account of Original Sin and to have reconciled him- 
self to God and Heaven as governed by principles which one 
would describe today as political totalitarianism or even as 
Fascism! 


As against these neo-classicists of our time, we have the Psy- 
chologists and the Marxists. To the former, poetry is an act 
of and in the nervous system and bears. traces of the health or 
disease of the latter and the best poetry is that which makes the 
nervous system ‘function healthily pnd harmoniously. Though 
LA. Richards, the chief spokesman of this school, has since modi- 
fied his views somewhat, essentially this ‘approach proves the 
fact that poetry is a way of apprehending the world through imagi- 
nation But by his realization that many meanings lie implicit in 
poetry and of the need to explore them closely, he has served to 
stall the Emersonian search for multiple meanings and for an 
accuracy, amplitude and fullness of interpretations radically diff- 
erent from the impressionistic chit-chat of a generation ago. 
The Marxists seek to set the work of art not merely in its social 
and cultural setting but to look on it as in some way affecting the 
political and economic class war, on one side or the other. Thus 
Shakespeare’s is a Tudor capitalist attitude, anti-proletarian and 
therefore to be fought out ruthlessly. Indeed on this view, all 
poetry and literature other than Marxist is a variant of the opium 
of the people by which the people are deluded with pathetic and 
unconscionable subservience to the ruling classes. 


All these latter-day developments emphasized one fact, namely 
that criticism has usurped functions not rightfully belonging to 
it. Indeed it has gone farther, it has ceased to be what it has al- 
not an end in itself. Bacon ealled it one 


ways to be, a means, Lee 
The terrific and terrifying strenuous- 


of the sciences of conceit. 
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ness with which criticism on criticism on criticism piles up nowa- 
days, more especially in the U.S.A. and Germany, the ruthless 
concentration with which a little poem is torn up as it were by 
the roots and relentlessly torn apart into minute, almost infini- 
tesimal parts for near microscopic examination of what it has 
been guilty of, in relation to the poem—these features of the 
modern approach make one wish there was no such thing at all 
as literary criticism. For although in multiplicity of counsel there 
is safety for the counsellor, there is no help for the person seek- 
ing counsel. The poet and artist, like Milton, pray ‘what in me 
is dark, illumine; what is low, raise and support.’ Instead of ans- 
wering this call, modern criticism seems to be bent on creating 
a ‘darkness visible(?)' and to be attracting all the light to itself. 
Literary criticism inevitably throws some light on the critic but 
if it does that rather than illumine the work of art, it serves no 
purpose remotely related to the joys of literary creation or of 
response to it. The Rishis who responded so rapturously to Lava 
and Kusa's chanting of the Ramayana of Valmiki set us all an 
invaluable example. Surrender yourself to the work of art as 


they did. Upasana, intense, unremitting Upasana, will serve to 


make the work of art yield its secret to you. If ever this pro- 


cess fails, either the work in question has nothing to yield of 
meaning or significance or you are incurably deficient in the 
power of aesthetic response. You are no Sahrdaya. For the 
Sanskrit Alankarikas are fundamentally right. Except in so far 
as you have it in you to respond to the beauty, truth and power 
of a work of art, you can do nothing. Nisi Domenus frustra. 
Criticism is, like creative art, an art, the dharma of nich lies 
in its anugunatva in relation to creative art. Even as Smrti closely 
follows Sruti, criticism must follow, not displace, the work of art 
But the true critic too, like a poet, is born, mb made. bosse 


ties cannot make you a critic, ; 
$ just as the 
poet. God alone can! : y eannot make you a 
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CHARACTER AND PATRA 


BY 


Pror, K. VISWANATHAN 
Waltair 


Thus, from the point of drama, ‘character’ in its full and proper 
sense occurs only in action ... Character in itself is not fully ‘real’ 
until it is ‘in act” or ‘in action’... The swing away from Bradley 
in Shakespeare criticism has been a swing away from the tendency 
to make hack inferences from the text to determine a supposed 
full and stable view of the ‘character’s character’ and then to pro- 
ject this inferred (and artificially rounded and complete) ‘character’ 
back into disputable areas of the play as an instrument of 
interpretation. 

Humphrey House: p. 71-72 


How far more natural is Achilles with all his faults than Rama 
with his almost painful correctness of conduct! 
Monier Williams 


In this modern age we no longer grow up under the influence 
of some one well-defined moral system supported by the authority 
of unquestioned religion. 

McDougall: Abnormal Psychology 


Let Medea be fierce and unyielding, Ino tearful, Ixion forsworn, 


Io a wanderer, Orestes sorrowful. 
Horace: The Art of Poetry 


Immoral plays are the only plays worth writing. 
Bernard Shaw 


Character and plot do indeed grow harder and harder to sepa- 
rate, as the plot takes place more and more inside the character 
and the crises of the drama in the theatre of the soul. 

F. L. Lucas: Tragedy, p. 121 
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This paper attempts a comparative study of the dictum of 
Aristotle regarding character in drama and the classification of the 
Hero in Samskrt Poetics and points out the inadequacies or sea- 
worthiness of these postulates in the light of modern theory and 
practice. It discusses first the various pitfalls in such a study, 
then mentions the dicta in the Aristotelian and Samskrit canons 
and posits some inferences and conclusions. 


II 


Most discussion of the drama and of its elements like character, 
plot, etc, in European theory proceeds from the statements made 
by Aristotle in the Poetics. Unfortunately the discussion is tainted 
by a basic misunderstanding of the key words— even by great 
scholars. One example will do. When students write essays or 
teachers lecture on Shakespeare the expression ‘tragic flaw’ is used 
generously and authoritatively. And 'tragic flaw’ implying moral 
or ethical flaw is said to be an absurd translation of the Greek 
word: hamartia. Hamartia means merely a mistake or error — as 
in the story of the man who killed his pet mongoose mistaking the 
blood marks on its body for the blood of his child in the cradle 
whereas later he realizes that the blood was that of a huge cobra 
the mongoose killed to save the child or in the story of the mouse 
that gnawed its way into a basket tempted by the hope of food only 
to.be eaten by a snake inside, which. not only allayed its hunger 
but escaped through the very whole that its victim made: 


Bhaksyasayahi-manjisam drstvakhuh tena bhaksitah | 


„These two stories illustrate excellently peripety and anag- 
norisis which along with hamartia hang together. We go on 
repeating blindly that peripety means Reversal of fortune and 


anagnorisis means Recognition when their correct meanings are 
Reversal of direction and Realization: 


swift eyelight like a flame. On their blind sin came 


Having generously mi d 
n S ly misunderstoo 
hamartia we wax meaninglessly eloquent that the tragic flaw of 


Oedipus is hasty templer, of Samson uxoriousness, of Macbeth ambi- 
tion, of Othello jealousy and so on. "This is not just wo d T ing; 
our interpretation of character and plot changes totall pe ae 
we reject one meaning for the other, Brūnas i € of 
this hamartia is elaborately paraphrased in Hamlet (I 423.30): 
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So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty 
Since nature cannot choose his origin— 

By the overgrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or, by some habit that too much overleavens 

The form of plausive manners; that these men— 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature’s livery or fortune's star,— 

His virtues else, be they as pure as grace,— 

As infinite as men may undergo— 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault, 


To illustrate the misinterpretation of Aristotle on a larger 
scale, he is supposed to be on the side of Plot and against Character 
because he wrote: A Tragedy is impossible without action, but 
there may be one without character. In the words of Lucas “We 
cannot live without a backbone, but we can live without any higher 
intellectual life; yet we do not say on that account that a first rate 
set of vertebrae is more important than a first rate brain.” (p. 117) 
Character is said to be the unique achievement of modern Drama. 
‘From construction to characterization'—can be the label of the 
evolution of the playwright. And Shakespeare is supposed to be 
the Great Barrier Reef dividing the relatively calm sea of humanity 
in simple outlines from the complex and subtly teasing one in 
modern plays. To students of modern drama Aristotle’s dictum: 
Plot is the soul of Tragedy, is a bone in the guzzle. Indirectly it 
is perhaps responsible, wrote even Saintsbury, for Aristotle's worst 
critical slip—his depreciation of character in comparison with 
action. (History of Criticism, Vol. I, pp. 37-38). It is not Aristotle’s 
worst critical slip; it is Saintsbury’s. As Humphrey says: It is a 
monstrously paradoxical fate that he should have been misunder- 
stood as slighting and minimising the individuality of character 
which it is supposed to have been the great glory of later drama 
(especially English Elizabethan drama) to portray. ... Indeed his 
theory of the importance of the plot is best understood as an attempt 
to guarantee the individuality of character. (Aristotle’s Poetics, 
p. 80). 

Critics shout triumphantly at the ancients with Blake’s remark: 
To generalise is the mark of an idiot; to particularise is the mark 
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of genius. The distinction between the classical and the romantic 
is that between the general and the particular. The distinction 
between 


Two of far nobler shave, erect and tall 
and 


The fishermen that walk upon the beach 


is the same between Antigone and Desdemona. There is greater 
subtlety and more obvious development in Tess and Cleopatra than 
in Alcestis and Jocasta. Perhaps one has to treat Euripides as an 
exception. The characters of Phaedra and Medea are essentially 
modern; we see here the conflict in the theatre of the mind. As 
a critic remarks even the conflict in Sophocles is a conflict of 
situations only. 


The whole gamut of Western critical theory is held in bondage 
by 

(i) an undue emphasis on characterization alone as a mark 
of genius, 

(ii) an undue fondness for verisimilitude with life. 


The late Prof. C. S. Lewis in his well-known British Academy 
Lecture: Hamlet: The Prince or the Poem, protests against the 
topsyturvydom or putting the cart before the horse in critical 
evaluation. Should we judge the poem by the prince or the 
prince by the poem? The critics choose the prince; it is a wrong 
step. The prince is one of the characters and character itself is 
one. of the elements in a play. 


Because of our undue preference for verisimilitude we forget 
it is a work of art, a linguistic structure, a creation of imagina- 
tion in which both nūtyadharmī and lokadharmī have significant 
roles to play. In the world of imagination the fabled unicorn 
or the sabre-toothed tiger is as real as the rat or the squirrel 
It is this novelistic bias that gives rise to Monier oinnes e 
mark about Achilles and Rāma or Goethe’s complaint against the 
opening scene of King Lear as absolutely irrational. T: 
deals zn this partial reading of a drama: . TILLYARD 
spring from the false premis: quc 4 ; 
necessarily deeper ba any E I complication is 
fused- the sticks and straws and weeds’ that diss de They con- 


The above theories 
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the unconscious with the water below and ignored the power 
of simple juxtaposition and other features of the plot to sound 
the real depths. Not only was the function of all else than cha- 
racter degraded but certain works of art judged entirely amiss: 
that is, as triumphs of character and of little else (Poetry: Direct 
and Oblique, p. 227). 


In making this comparative estimate of Aristotle’s and Sams- 
krt theory there is the risk of kidnapping Aristotle out of his 
Tragic and Greek milieu and applying his dictum to other types 
of drama, to epic—to literature in general, For instance the 
tragic hero for Aristotle should not be pre-eminently virtuous 
and just. Because the entirely just man passing from happiness 
to misery upsets our ethical apple cart. Further the virtuous 
man is so self-controlled that dramatic possibility is eliminated. 
Or as Lucas puts it, “The objection to perfect characters is not 
that misfortunes are, as Aristotle says, unbearable but they are 
apt themselves to be so” (Tragedy, p. 110). We want characters 
to sin into humanity. Who cares for those who are not of the 


earth, earthy: 


Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection and no more 


When we think of the inspiring and ennobling characters in 
Samskrt drama and epic like Rama and Yudhisthira, when Rama 
directs Vibhisana to perform the obsequies of Ravana: mamapi 
esa yathā tava or Dharmaputra declines to get into Indra’s chariot 
unless the dog too was admitted: Mā me śriyā samgamam etaņā 
astu; when $akuntalā says Mama sucaritapratibandhakam. purū- 
krtam etc.; when we are translated into a diviner air, we think 
Aristotle’s rule inadequate, Heroic goodness is infectious, not un- 
bearable, It is true, as C, S, Lewis points out, that ‘in all but 
a few writers the ‘good’ charactors are the least successful . . 
We do not really know what it feels like to be a man much 
better than ourselves. . Heaven understands Hell and Hell 
does not understand. Heaven and all of us in our measures share 
the Satanic or at least the Napoleonic blindness. (Preface ta 
Paradise Lost, pp. 100 A01) Lever in his discussion of Measure 
for Measure writes: "Twentieth century taste, in art as in Efe, 
welcomes the discordant and extreme, but is insensitive to the 
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virtues of the mean: understandably most modern critics have 
been preoccupied with the tensions in the earlier part of the play, 
(Introduction, XCI, Measure for Measure). 


In Samskrt Poetics the typology of character is integrated 
with the demands of living and the psychology of character. 
Even a $ànta is Dhira; goodness is energetic goodness—characteriz- 
ed by utsāha: trptim ma pašyāmi ca te mahātmam. It is not with- 
drawal and inoperancy of spirit. Dharmavira (Yudhisthira), 
Dayāvira (Jīmūtavāhana), Danavira (Karna) are no less than 
Yuddhavira. *Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds 
were. The Hindu theorists were of the conviction that Poetry 
should achieve the purusarthas, that books make men, that poetry 
is a deed not a dream, that works which do not stiffen us ethically 
should be abandoned. McDoucarr regrets that in the modern age 
we no longer grow up under the influence of some well defined 
moral system supported by the authority of unquestioned religion. 
(Abnormal Psychology, p. 216). 


Similarly Aristotle's ‘Even a woman may be virtuous’ is 
amusing in its pitifulness in so great a philosopher. It is as 
morally inaccurate as his statement that women possessed fewer 
teeth than men is biologically inaccurate. We can only laugh 
at this when we see the gallery of ennobling women characters 
in drama and epic like Sita or Savitri or Sakuntala. If critics 
blindly say that Sita is impossible, one has to repeat the retort of 
Grant Allen about Hedda Gabler: I took her down to dinner 
twice a week. Every Hindu woman is a minor edition of Sītā 
in her aspirations at least. In no other country have the natio- 
nal epics and dramas moulded national character (and still do 
mould) as in India. In the words of Hopxrws: ‘Kaikeyi, Kausalya 
Mandodari, Manthara, Sita, Draupadi, Damayanti ae our s 
terest far more than Helen. Nothing can be more beautiful and 
touching than the pictures of domestic and so 
the epics. In depicting scenes of domestic affe 
sing those universal feelings and emotions whic 
AL qe and Places, Samskrt epic poetry is unrivalled 

M Pp is not often that Homer takes us out of the 
battle field. Domestic life and manners in the S ; A 
are more true and real than the G ; i See Dice 

E os € Greek and Roman” The stor 
of a Hindu woman criminal condemned to: AE E 

o death along with her 


cial happiness in 
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h belong to human 
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husband requesting ihe authorities to have her executed first so 
that she might not die a widow is an eloquent commentary on 
the hold of Epic and Drama on the common man. Savitri tells 
the God of Death that her journey cannot be obstructed because 
she is a Sati: na me pratihatà gatih. Prof. Basuam points out 
that a story in Bhojaprabandha is more elevating than even the 
story of Savitri: A wife sees her child crawling towards the 
fire but does not rush for rescue lest she disturb the sleep of 
the husband in her lap. Imogen's 
Why, good fellow, 


What shall I do the while? Where bide? How live? 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my husband? 


is an effective reply to Aristotle’s prejudice, It remains a strange 
and almost inexplicable fact, writes Lucas, that in Athena’s city 
where women were kept in almost Oriental suppression as odalis- 
ques or drudges the stage should yet have produced figures like 
Clytemnestra and Cassandra, Atossa and Antigone, Phaedra and 
Medea and all the other heroines who dominate play after play 
of the misogynist Euripides. . . In modern tragedy as a whole 
the same predominance exists. . . At all events a very cursory 
view of Shakespeare’s work suffices to reveal how this dominance, 
this initiative of women persists from Rosalind to Lady Mac- 
beth. . . So too in Racine. . . So again with Ibsen. . . It is 
an odd, not perhaps a very important fact, but a sufficient ans- 
wer, I think, to the dictum of Aristotle: ‘Even a woman may be 
good”. . (Tragedy, p. 115) M. le Baron Guerrin de Dumasr writes 
about heroines in Sanskrit poetry: Neither designed nor dreamt 
of even by the Greeks or by the Romans, who had never risen 
to such heights; neither suspected by Homer or even by Virgil, 
feminine types of such elevation, such delicacy, such purity of 
sentiment could not have been conceived any more by the great 
Samskrt epic writers if these had not met on the banks of the 
Ganges what did not exist either by the shores of the Meles or 


of the Tiber. 
II 


Having mentioned the pitfals in the Poetics and Western 
literary evaluation we shall now take up Aristotle's portrait of a 
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hero in a tragedy. The extendibility of the outline to the epic 
hero or other literary forms is indicated by such titles as: Aristo- 
tle on the Art of Fiction. In Chapter XV Aristotle lays down 
that characters in a tragedy should be: 


(i) Good, (ii) Appropriate, (iii) Like reality, (iv) Consistent. 
Tragedy in Aristotle's theory represented men as finer than they 
are as Polygnotus painted them finer. When we compare this 
with the classification of the Hero in Sanskrit Alamkara$astra 
the difference strikes us immediately. Sanskrit poetics gives four 
iypes of Heroes: 


(i) Dhīrodātta, (ii) Dhiroddhata, (iii) Dhiralalita, (iv) 
Dhirasanta. 


Aristotle mentions just four points regarding dramatic characters 
in general. And Dhanafijaya lays down that a Hero should be: 


Netā vinito madhuras tyāgī daksah priyarnvadah 
Sūro drdhašca tejasvī SastracaksuSca dharmikah 
(Dašarūpa, ed. by Haas, p. 40). 


It is but relevant to think of Rāma's character—a constellation 
of splendours, thick with stars. Dhanaūjaya's list tallies pretty 
well with that given by Aristotle for ‘good’. 


Today we no longer believe in this impressive and well-meant 
dictum of Aristotle or Dhanafijaya. A hero in a modern play 
need not be ‘good’ nor 'dhira'. he can be heroically unheroical, a 
loafer or a fool or a soul in tatters or rags. When we see the 
depressing mediocrity or faceless littleness in modern fiction or 
drama, writes Lucas, we feel that Aristotle was not on the wrong 
track after all Neither Dhanafijaya. Aristotle's ‘goodness’ is 
energetic goodness but his rule does not eliminate Iago if the ac- 


tion needs depraved characters. But the Greek as House re- 


marks, would not have understood phrases like the Hero as Villain 
or the Villain as Hero. By hero we mèan the leading character 
not one who is heroical. If ‘appropriateness’ means true to ee 
or no, we cannot say; the word may connote isis andl euet 
status as defined by law, custom and function Ulys so : 
made to conduct himself like a slave nor ae = E pO 


like Agamemnon. ‘Likeness’ impli 
Ah E plies a fine a E 
between likeness to life necessary for pe au i ga: 
y and un- 
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likeness necessary for the coherence of art, between what the 
Samskritists call Nātyadharmī and Lokadharmi. ‘Consistency’ is 
self-explanatory. Provision is made for being ‘consistently in- 
consistent’. "The law of inner necessity or probability should not 
be violated. And convincing impossibility is preferable to an un- 
convincing possibility. Does Caliban or the ten-headed Ravana 
carry conviction to us? Can Rama the ideal of monogamy be 
represented as a Sheikh delighting in a harem ? 


The Sanskrit theorist classifies the Hero of the Srngara plays 
into 
(i) Daksina, (ii) Anukūla, (iii) Dhrsta and (iv) Satha. 


The Hero has four types of companions:: Vita, Pithamarda, 
Ceta, Vidüsaka and may. belong to the Divine, the non-Divine, 
the Divine-cum-non-Divine. As a King, he is of three types: 
self-supporting, relying on the ministers or sharing the burden 
with the minister. 


The Heroine is in the same way anatomized and classified be- 
wilderingly. This was almost inevitable, writes Croce, at the be- 
ginning of aesthetic reflection and the Sanskrit theory of poetry 
employed the same method independently when, for example, it 
defines and legislates for the principal and eigthteen secondary 
styles of drama, fortyeight varieties of hero; and we know not 
how many kinds of heroine. (Aesthetics, p. 437). The Heroine 
is: 

(i) Sviya, (ii) Parakiya and (iii) Samanya. 
The Sviya is divided into mugdha, madhyā, and praudha. 


Haas remarks: The Hindu fondness for minute and 
often futile classification and sub-division is in evidence 
throughout the work but is best exemplified in the treat- 
ment of the Erotic sentiment and also of the types of the heroine. 
(Dašarūpa, Introduction, XXIX). This hobby can be of no help 
to the poet; much less can it be to the critic. Does not a label 
like ‘samanya’ ‘boy’ the greatness of Cleopatra? Are we to label 
Macbeth and Othello as Dhiroddhata minus Dhira? It is well 
to bear in mind what McDougall has to say about Jung’s types: 
The definitions of temperament, temper, disposition and charac- 
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ter have shown the reader that in my view the constituent fac- 
tors of personality are so complex, so many and so independently 
variable that we may not hope to separate personalities into a 
small number of clearly defined classes. . . It is not claimed 
that all human beings can be classed in one or the other of the 
sharply separated groups. (Abnormal Psychology, p. 435). But 
we cannot but admire this relentless pursuit of the theorist. 
Empson observes in his Seven Types of Ambiguity that ‘distinc- 
tion, however irrelevant, heightens consciousness.’ (p. 322). 

So deadening is the hand of theory that the use of Prakrt 
which as a creative technique might fruitfully diversify character 
becomes a soulless stylized technique. We note how subtly lang- 
uage is changed as conditioned by the context in Othello: Blank 
verse is the natural speech of Othello. . . With him lapse into 
prose denotes a breakdown of control. With Iago prose shows 
he is self-controlled but his hate jets out in spasms of indignant 
rhetoric. Lyric is used to create an atmosphere. Ordinarily 
prose keeps the scene to the level of daily life; blank verse height- 
ens the dignity. Prince Hal speaks prose in the company of 
Falstaff and verse to his father. (Introducing Shakespeare, 
p. 136). Similarly Viradhagupta reverts to his Samskrt though 
as snake-charmer he talks Prakrt. Why should woman always 


talk in Prakrit and the charioteer address his master as āyusman. 


A better rule is:, 


Yaddešam nicapatram yat taddešarm tasya bhāsitam 
Kāryatas cottamadinarn karyo bhasavyatikramah 
(Dasariipa, Haas, p. 75). 


In 


So finally all that we can say about characters is that charact- 
ers in drama should have character—character in the sense of 
vertu, in the pagan sense of strength and intensity. It is not 
wickedness but weakness that snaps the jugular Gain of charac- 
terization. And Western theory looks aska 


ance at moral Olym- 
pians or Grandisons of virtue. It is neatly summed up in 
Mariana’s words: 3 


They say the best men are moul 
And for the most become muc 
For being a little bad, 


ded out of faults 
h more the better 
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In our discussion of any theory, Western or Samskrt, it is 
good to bear in mind Dryden’s courageous end sensible remark: 
It is not enough that Aristotle said so, for Aristotle drew his 
models of tragedy from Sophocles and Euripides; and if he had 
seen ours he might have changed. 


Let characters have character—in Drama or Epic or Novel; 
that is the only sensible and incontrovertible rule we can lay 
down. We need not treat Aristotle and Dhanafjaya as Scripture 
though it is our duty to write Exegesis. We do not ethicize our 
aesthetics as the Greeks and the Sanskrit theorists did. One of the 
most memorable sentences of Leavis is that great works of art 
enact their morality; ‘enact? is the word. It is not Ramavat, na 
Ravanavat. Vertu, not virtue, is the endocrine secretion that 
makes character alive. 
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A REFERENCE TO KALIDASA IN YASAS-TILAKA 


BY 


S. V. Sonont, I.C.5. 
Patna 


In a remarkable passage in Ya$as-tilaka describing Sikhandi 
'Tàndava Mandana forest, occurs a phrase, 


Akavilokagaņanamapi sakālidāsam 


The commentator, Srutasāgarasūri, explained this clause in 
the passage as follows — 


manu yat kavi-loka-ganand-rahitam tat sa-kalidasam 
kālidāsa-sdhitam katham bhavati| viruddham etat | 
parihriyate—akam kastam tasya vilokansya daršanasya 
yat tathoktam api niscayena salcālidasam damvrataru- 
sahitam bhavati || 


A more accurate appreciation is possible, if the context, viz. 
the description of a forest and the employment of a series of 
descriptions of the type, “although without (a-) still full of (sa-)”, 
were taken into account. Accordingly, akavilokagananam should 
be resolved into (a)-kavilokagananam and not aka-vilokagana- 
nam. The virodha phrase, after the virodha-parihāra inter- 
pretation, should be applicable both to the forest as well as to 
Kālidāsa, and not to the forest alone. In the case of the forest, 
it was: a--kaviloka--gananam, i.e. with countless delightful 
scenes, as also (api), sa+ka-alitdasam, i.e. with (trees) that have 
to submit (dāsam) to pleasure-loving bees [£- 
Madhyamapadalopa compound. The trees w. 
directly referred to, are the mango trees, 
blossoms appear on the branches, 


(sarvasvan) -alin], a 
hich have been in- 
especially when the 


The reference to the poet is well known: 


Pura kavinam gananaprasamg 


Gers Dene es ae 
Adyāpi tattulyakaverabhāvāt e Kanisthikadhisthitakalidasa | 


anāmikā sürthavat; babhūva || 
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While counting poets, Kālidāsa was assigned the first place, 
although after having enumerated him the counting could not pro- 
ceed any further. This is the direct application of the clause to 
the poet. The second implication is more subtle: 'a-kaviloka- 
sahitam = sukhānubhavayuktamapi = duhkhapürnam api sukha- 
sarvasvabhūta (= saka-) — Āmrataru- (= alidāsa)-sahitam. In 
other words, just as Cūtena sam$ritavati navamālikā (Sākuntala, 
iv.13) was a source of joy and satisfaction to Kanva-muni, so was 
the Amra (typifying Dusyanta), eventually a source ‘of delight to 
Sakuntalà. 


The Amrataru is Dusyanta, because he hides behind the Amra 
(v.l. Kesara) tree in Act I; she is compared to a creeper by the 
side of this very tree in the stanza 118: Adharah kisalayarāgah; 
and in Act iv.13: Cūtena saméritavati %c., Kanva himself identi- 
fies Dusyanta with the Mango-tree: The Amra is the alpha and 
omega of Sakuntala, and Sakuntala is the alpha and omega of 
Kalidasa, 


In a number of poetic eulogies of Kālidāsa, the atmosphere 
of pleasant sensation caused by his poetry is compared to the 
intoxicating fragrance of the mango blossom. The Best example 
of this kind is furnished by Banabhatta— 


Nirgatasu na và kasya Kalidasasya sūktisu/ 
Prītir madhura-sāndrāsu mattjarīsviva jāyate// 
(Ka-ali-dāsa) 


It may be that this fancy was prompted by Banabhatta re- 
calling the following lines of Kalidasa, in order to return the 


compliment— 
sadyah pravalodgama-carupatre nite samaptim 
navacütabane/ 
nivesayamasa madhur dvirephan namaksaraniva 
manobhavasya/ / 
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IRONY IN THE MRCCHAKATIKA 


BY 


R. P. PODDAR 
Vaisali 


The lexicographers and rhetoricians explain ‘irony’ as the 
stylistic technique of reversing or at least transforming the literal 
meaning. It is said to take the form, usually, ‘of sarcasm or ridicule 
in which laudatory expressions are used to imply condemnation or 
contempt’. It also implies a ‘contradictory outcome of events as 
if in mockery of the promise and fitness of things.! 


The term has also been applied to the juxtaposition of two 
mutually incompatible views of life? Irony has been said to 
“characterise the attitude of one who when confronted with the 
choice of two things that are mutually exclusive, chooses both, 
which is but another way of saying that he chooses neither. He 
cannot bring himself to give up one for the other and he gives up 
both. But he reserves the right to derive from each the greatest 
possible passive enjoyment. And this enjoyment is irony.” 


Irony in dramatic criticism, with which we are most concern- 
ed here, means a kind of contrast between two aspects of the same 
thing. When something done or said on the stage, has got one 
meaning for the characters doing or saying it, and a significantly 
different one for the audience, the effect is ‘irony’, The characters 
act in ignorance of some fact of which the audience has knowledge: 
So the same event or statement is differently interpreted by the 
characters on one hand and the audience on the other and the 
result is irony. For the convenience of discussion, irony in the 
dramas may be classed under two heads: that which is concerned 


1. Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 


2. Irony and fiction—Andrew H. i 
Gut eos. Uu - Wright—Journal of Aesthetics and Art 


3. The Ironic Temper: Anatole F is ti 
yalier, New York, 1932, p. 42, lp ULM 
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with action and that which is concerned with utterance, though 
in practice the severance may be quite impossible. The first may 
be described as the ‘irony of situation’ and the other as ‘verbal 
irony’. 


The ‘irony of situation’ is a characteristic feature of most Greek 
tragedies. Poets based their plays on legendary stories and there- 
fore the audience knew the tragic end towards which the hero 
was being led blindfold. "The spectators saw the dark figure of 
destiny waiting in ambush, which the hero did not see and there- 
fore with confident steps proceeded towards it only to meet his 
doom, which he had never apprehended, The ignorance on the 
part of the hero and knowledge on the part of the audience clashed 
to produce the pathetic effects of the grim irony of destiny. Of 
such grim ironies we have few examples in Sanskrit dramas, for 
the dramatists would not regard the divine justice as being entirely 
inimical to human wisdom and would not accept the ultimate 
prevalence of misery. But of light-hearted ‘ironies of situation’ 
we have frequent displays in Sanskrit dramas. 


Before entering the subject proper it is necessary to point out 
that the problem whether Bhāsa is actually the author of the 
Cārudatta, has not been settled for ever. It is not certain that 
the play is really anterior to the Mrechakatika and the author of 
the latter adopts it in the first four Acts of his play. ‘The possibility 
of the Carudatta itself being an adaptation from the Mrcchakatika 
cannot be entirely ruled out. Recently also one article has 
appeared in ‘Gopinatha Kaviraja Felicitation Volume’ in which 
the author Dr. Purushottam Lal Bhargava, tries to show, on very 
plausible internal evidences, that it is the Carudatta that follows 
the Mrcchakatika. In fact, it is not readily acceptable to reason 
that an author who could independently write the later six Acts 
of the Mrechakatika, would stoop to sheer plagiarism for the first 
four Acts of his play. In this way, if we accept the priority of 
the Mrechakatika to the Carudatta, it goes much to the credit 
of Südraka, for in this case, he would deserve undiminished praise 
for irony in the whole of the Mrcchakatika; if, however, we do 
not accept it, the credit for irony, in the first four Acts of the 


play, primarily goes to the author of the Carudatta. 


The spirit of irony looms large in the author of the Mrechakatika 
and the possibility that he looked at himself also with a certain 
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degree of irony cannot be ruled out. In the Introduction of the 
play he gives a picture of himself which is, one will have every 
reason to believe, ironical. He paints himself as endowed with 
mutually incompatible virtues. He is well-versed in the Vedas 
and is therefore fore-most among the Brahmins; but he is called 
Šūdraka. He is not only versed in the Rgveda and the Sama- 
veda and Mathematics but he also knows thoroughly the art of 
the courtesans and the training of the elephants. He is a celeb- 
rated king who is intoxicated with the warlike spirit and who 
has performed the Asvamedha Yajfia; but at the same time he is 
also one who has collected the wealth of penances. Finally, it 
may not be without a tinge of irony that the author appends ten 
days to the usually wished for hundred years’ span of life.4 


Most of the important characters have been touched with 
irony: Vita, Sakara, Vidüsaka, Samvahaka, Darduraka and the 
hero himself are all looked at with a view which has irony as 
its essential constituent. 


The poverty-stricken hero’s extreme altruism, his excessive 
indulgence in music and in love, his faith in the religious rites 
and the dominance of the super-ego in him are juxtaposed with 
the common sense, worldly-wise attitude of the jester and with 
the radically heterodox, venturesome, scruple-free attitude of the 
thief Sarvilaka and the contrast brings in irony. 


The hero is in such a plight that there is no oil in his house 
to light a torch but in his old prosperous merchant-of-Avanti 
style he orders, “Vardhamanaka, go and light the torch’5 The 
Pravaraka which has been presented to him by a friend and 
which may also have to be used for covering his only son to keep 
off celd, he throws as a reward at Kumbhilaka, the ‘wrestler who 
foiled a mad elephant’s attempt to smash a mendicant. It is re- 
markable that the Pravaraka is a present: Carudatta’s poverty 
probably, would not have allowed him to get it treated with the 
scent of jasmine flowers. At a good news, he would generally 
feel his fingers and arms for ornaments to throw these away as 
rewards; finding none he would curse his lot and breathe iud 


4. Mrcchakatika Act L3, 4 and 5. 
5. Ibid, Act I ahead of verse 56. 
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sighs. He would feel for the thief who had found nothing worth 
stealing in his house. It is such an exalted strain of altruism 
that it is difficult to praise it without condemning it for lack of 
foresight and practical wisdom. 


Carudatta’s excessive indulgence in music has been juxta- 
posed with the jester’s indifference to it. The hero had been 
witnessing a musical performance which so interested him that 
he forgot sleep. Praising the music of Rebhila he lapses into 
sentimental effusions, but the jester who is more inclined to sleep 
than to hearing music or its praise remarks that to him man 
Singing in a soft low tone and woman reading aloud Sanskrita 
fail to produce any emotion other than laughter. Yet the hero 
continues his high-pitched praise of Rebhila’s sweet singing and 
then the jester says, “O friend, even the dogs are enjoying sound 
sleep in the streets, let us go home.” This remark of his pre- 
cipitates the irony. Later in the theft-scene there is another dig 
at Carudatta’s indulgence in music made by Sarvilaka, the thief. 
The latter has found in the house of Carudatta nothing worth 
stealing; but there is an abundance of musical instruments, so 
much so that he assumes it might be the house of a Natyacarya. 
The verses sung by Vardhamanaka, in the beginning, form an 
apt introduction for presenting the hero in the above light. 
Vardhamanaka praises a master who though poor, is kind to his 
servants and then he says, “It is not possible to restrain a bull 
greedy of crops, a wife attached to another man and a man given 
tē gambling.” He concludes, “It is impossible to restrain ad- 
dicts.” Immediately afterwards he complains that his master 
Carudatta went to enjoy music a long while ago but he had not 
returned, though it was past midnight, Obviously, Vardhama- 
naka, who had no extraordinary passion for music or for a new 
love to keep him awake, was tired of waiting till late, and in a 
very suppressed tone he gave his reactions to his master’s ex- 
cessive indulgence in music, suggesting at the same time his other 
possible addictions also. His master is good, no doubt, and de- 
Serves all praise for that but he has his addictions to disuade him 
from which is almost impossible—music is one of them and pos- 
sibly altruism another and love for a hetaera a third. 


6. Ibid, Act IIL1, 2 onwards. 
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Carudatta would not reveal the truth about the theft of the 
deposit. He would give it that it was lost by him in gambling, 
by mistake, and so he would like to replace it by a much costlier 
necklace which his wife obtained from her parents and which 
now remains her only possession. He would rather pretend to 
be a gambler than acknowledge the facts. He would not mind 
giving away the only possession of his house, not only to save his 
honesty but also to keep up the show. This dominance of super- 
ego is sharply contrasted with the jester’s selfish and worldly- 
wise attitude. He thinks that it is not at all proper to replace 
the deposit with a costlier necklace. He may go to the extent 
of altogether denying the deposit. 


The hero’s faith in the traditional values of the religious rites 
is contrasted with the jester’s sceptic attitude towards these. To 
Carudatta’s request that the jester should go and offer oblation to 
the Mother Deities, the latter replies that he would not go, for the 
Deities, though faithfully worshipped, were not favourably dis- 
posed towards Carudatta. But Carudatta himself cannot question 
the validity of the religious rites. Sarvilaka is the man to do that. 
He is heterodox, venturesome and free from scruples. He would 
not mind committing theft in his zeal for securing his love. He 
also has his religious rites but they are entirely incompatible with 
those of the hero. He does not offer worship to any Matrdevata or 
Grahadevata, but he offers prayer to the esoteric Deities of the 
thieves. Irony precipitates when the hero’s and Sarvilaka’s res- 
pective attitudes towards the sacred threads are contrasted. To 
one it is the ornament of the Brahmins, though not made of pearls 
or of gold; by it they offer oblations to the Deities and the Manes. 
Therefore he thinks his sacred threads to be a suitable legacy for 
his son.” The other has no such elevated feelings towards it. He 
would fain use this Brahmasūtra of daytime as the Karmasūtra of 
night: he would use it in making a breach through the wall, in un- 
fastening the ornaments from the person of his victim, in opening 
bolts, and in preventing the ascendance of poison, in case he is 
bitten by a snake$ It is not possible to hold th 

: at the author has 
a derogatory attitude towards Sarvilaka, for he it is, who ultimately 


7. Mrcchakatika X—18. 
8. Ibid., 11-16, 
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proves to be the harbinger of good. He would set aside the moral 
code for his love and would sacrifice love for rescuing his friend. He 
is tender at heart; when he knows the reality about his booty, 
he heartily repenis and immediately wipes his crime with an 
appropriate action, 

The shampooer Samvahaka also is ironically viewed. Once 
a dependent of Carudatta, later a spoilt gambler and then a Bud- 
dhist mendicant whose very sight is held inauspicious, not only 
by Sakàra the villain, but also by the noble hero Carudatta him- 
self, he turns out to be the rescuer of Vasantasena and so the 
usherer in of the final good. 


Sakara, the villain, is not wholly hateful. Irony in his case 
has been used to evoke laughter. He gives his topsy-turvy 
Purāņic references with the confidence of a scholar versed in 
them. His boastful airs clashing with his utter ignorance results 
in irony. By heaping, all at once, the pronounced peculiarities of 
Magadhi in his speech, by futile repetitions of the synonyms, and 
by twenty other incongruities of speech and action, the author has 
made him more a laughing stock than an out-and-out villain. 


Lastly, we have the Vita, cultivated and shrewd. He would 
promise protection to Vasantasena but would betray her and then 
repent for betraying. He would have it that Sakara managed to 
ravish her but would heartily repent when the villain killed her 
instead. 

Darduraka, wrapt in rags, would think that ten gold coins is 
mere bagatelle. A poor gambler, he would express himself in 
chaste Sanskrit and would have the grain of goodness enough to 
protect a miserable fellow-creature at his own risk. 


Ironical situations are strewn all over the play. A complex 
one develops in the very beginning, round Vasantasenā's escaping 
into the house of Carudatta and Radanika’s being mistaken for 
Vasantasenā. The audience is all the time in the know of the fact 
while the characters err. Sakāra, in the dark, catches hold of 
Radanikā mistaking her for Vasantasenā; Vita, on hearing her 
voice, says that it is not Vasantasenā; but Sakára conjectures that 
she might have changed her voice to beguile them, with which Vita 
also agrees, The fact is revealed with the appearance of the jester 
with a lamp, In the Carudatta the event remains more humorous 
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than ironical, for there, the Vita knowingly catches hold of Rada- 
nikā and makes Sakara believe that it is Vasantasena, only to 
befool him and to create some fun at his cost. In Carudatta’s 
house Vasantasenā, as she bashfully keeps aside, is taken for 
Radanika and the hero throws his Pravaraka at her, asking her 
to cover Rohasena with it. The fact is revealed with the return 
of Radanika and the jester. The ironic effects of this situation 
are more intensified by the hero’s reflections on his poverty-stricken 
state; he is in such a plight that he believes his servants also would 
not readily obey him. 


The scene of theft also is charged with irony. Even in the 
hasty moments of boring a passage through the wall, Sarvilaka 
would allow himself to be prevailed upon by his refined aesthetic 
sense. He would like to cut an artful passage through the wall, 
would pause and ponder over various designs: the fully blossomed 
lotus, sun, crescent moon, rectangle, Svastika, full water jar ete. 
The jester in his dream hands over the deposit to the thief, upon 
an oath, believing that he is returning it to his friend Carudatta. 
Further when the booty is shown to Madanika and the tale related, 
she feels uneasy on Vasantasenā's account, and the audience knows 
it, but Sarvilaka alleges that she is in love with Carudatta, and so, 
naturally, bursts into a sentimental effusion upon the unsteady 
character of women’s, especially courtesans’, love. Again Vasanta- 
sena is in the know of the fact regarding the theft of the deposit 
and so Sarvilaka’s and the jester’s respective reports to her, re- 
garding the deposit, become ironical. 


Ironical situations in the later half of the play are very 
significant. They are the ironies of destiny, and are the type met 
with fn the Greek tragedies. "These disprove the general belief that 
irony and humour go together for here they lead to unhappy 
consequences and evoke pathetic feelings, Vasantasenà puts off 
her ornaments and presents them to Carudatta’s son Rohasena so 
that a golden cart may be made out of that. But later we find 
that the bundle of ornaments leads to contrary consequences; it 
for the time being, bears out Sakara's allegation ss in a as 
had murdered Vasantasenā. Again death of an bb atsakās 


ironically coincides with the apparent d 
eath = 
further strengthens the case against C LE Vasantasena and 


fieant irony, however, is the exchange of carts op anginis 


Vasantasena is 
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unknowingly carried to Sakara to meet her doom and Vardha- 
mānaka carries Aryaka in Carudatta’s cart thinking all the time 
that he has Vasantasenā inside the cart. Vardhamanaka’s re- 
port to this effect to the guards goes against Cārudatta. In the 
trial scene Vidüsaka bears witness that he was told that Vasanta- 
senā was being taken to Cārudatta in the Puspakarandaka 
garden. It is further confirmed by Vasantasena's mother. The 
audience who know the facts, realise how the destinies are play- 
ing foul with Cārudatta, 


Ironical utterances also abound in the play. Carudatta's 
apprehension (1-36) that evil deeds committed by others are often 
thrust upon a poor man's shoulders, proves to be a prophetic irony 
and so does the premonition of the judge that Sakara's appearance 
just at the opening of the court foretold a great man's fall as did an 
eclipse of the rising sun. When the jester humorously remarks that 
the deposit may be taken away by a thief, Carudatta adds, “Soon it 
will be taken back.” Here ‘soon it will be’ read with the preceding 
phrase ‘may be taken away by the thief"? results in irony, the full 
significance of which is realised after the theft has been committed. 
The irony in the exchange of carts reaches its climax when Vardha- 
manaka, hearing the jingling of Aryaka's fetters remarks, ‘Kadham, 
nuura sadde, ta aada khu ajja” It is further pronounced in the 
jester's reply, ‘Kim niadena vaddha se godda jam saam na oderadi,’ 
to the hero's request that the former should help Vasantasena 
alight from the cart. 


The Candala’s assurance to Carudatta that they would finish 
him with one blow and he would therefore feel the least possible 
pain and the request that he should stand erect to suffer the blow 
are charged with pathetic irony. 


Numerous ironic utterances are found in the speeches of Vita 
and Sakara. The jester’s tortuous and elaborate description of 
Vasantasena’s palace is an example of irony with a stylistic device. 
It is an irony that the harlots live in luxury and magnificence while 
educated, cultured and also religious-minded Brahmins and others 


9. Vidūsaka—Jai evvam ta corehim harijjau. 
Carudatta—Acirenaiva kālena........ 
Vidūsaka—........ 
Cārudatta—Niryātayisye. 
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have to lead a miserable life. The harlots are like big merchants 
whose ships laden with merchandise ply on the seas. The 
difference, however, is that the sea in their case, is the sea of 
carnal appetites and their attractive limbs are the sailing vessels. 
But in spite of all their wealth, they are pitiable. Their absolute 
helplessness is that they carry a body which is no better than an 
article of sale. In the beginning, Vasantasena gets an advice to 
this effect from the Vital? and later she also holds her “VeSabhava’ 
responsible for all her misfortunes. Even on the eve of her 
meeting with Carudatta, the Vita wishes her an easy success in 
the sale of her body which he regards only as a store of amorous 
festivities! The brother of Vasantasena may be clad in silk and 
laden with golden ornaments, but he cannot have social recog- 
nition. He is just like the campaka in the cemetery.? The 
bandhulas may lead a comfortable life, may be handsome to look 
at but with respect to virtue they are despicable.3 Finally the 
jester's talks about the mother of Vasantasena are instinct with 
virulent sarcasms.!t 


Candanaka’s elaborate and artificial verses cautioning the 
soldiers are ironical. They betray lack of sincerity and alacrity 
on his own part. This is fully realised in the phrases ‘Panapadassa’ 
and ‘Piavayasso’ used by him for Aryaka. Again finding Aryaka 
inside the cart and assuring him protection, Candanaka, in haste, 
speaks out "Ajjo when he should have said Ajja, for he pretended 
he had seen Vasantasena. Here also he employs an artificial and 


tortuous syntax to hide his falsehood5 "The Karnata-kalaha of the 
guards is again full of sarcasm. ; 


Sometimes ironical effects have been produced by sheer 
repetition of a phrase or even a word. Thus arriving at Caru- 
datta’s house Vasantasena inquires, “Kahin tumhanam judiaro?” 
which is a jocular irony upon the pretended report that the hero 


10. Mrechakatika I-31. 

1i, Ibid. V-36. 

12. Ibid., IV-29. 

13. Ibid., IV-28. 

14. Ibid, IV-30, etc. ; = 
15. Mrechakatika Act VI, ahead of verse 20 


Candanaka: Are ko appaccao tha Wen E oi 
bhasino........ etc. PRE mi Vaam - dakkhinattā avvatta- 
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had lost the deposit in gambling, Again she repeats this phrase 
when she awakes in the morning at Carudatta’s house. The maid 
of Vasantasena asks, ‘Kettia raaņāvali mullarn tti’ repeating the 
jester who had made a similar inquiry of Vasantasena regarding 
the deposit. When the maid shows to Carudatta the ornaments 
that constituted the deposit and were stolen away, the jester looks 
at them very carefully. Asked if he had seen those before, he 
replies, 'Bhodi sippikusaladāe obandhedi ditthirn. The same 
phrase is repeated by Vasantasenā's mother, when she is 
asked in the court, if she recognised the ornaments found with 
the jester as belonging to her daughter. The contrasted sequences 
of the two utterances suggest irony. The one ends is happy union 
of love, the other leads to Cārudatta's being sentenced to death. 


Thus on the basis of this brief survey, we may conclude that in 
the Mrechakatika irony has been used with great advantage and 
effect and in this respect it has a unique place among the Sanskrit 
dramas. 
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THE PURURAVAS-URVASI THEME IN INDIAN 
POETRY AND DRAMA 


BY 


DR. S. S. JANAKI, University of Madras 


* Urvasi! at your feet the songs of poets hum 
and swarm round the perfume of your presence’ 
—Rabindranath Tagore 


The popularity of Purüravas and Urvašī is evident in the 
many references to them as also in a few compositions about 
them. Apart from the immortal Vikramorvašīya there have 
been a few works, although known! so far only in mss. 
or references. The Kūsikā (IV.3.87) refers to a romance 
on Urvasi while explaining the sūtra, adhikrtya krte granthe. 
An Urvasicaritra? and the dramas Ürvaí? Urvašī-madanat 
(Ihāmrea) and Urvašīsārvabhauma-Īhāmrga5 are also known 
from references and catalogues. About the last-mentioned, it is 
known that the author was Pradhāni Venkappiah, who served as 
a minister under the Mysore kings Krsņarāja Wodeyar TI and 
Bethada Chamaraja Wodeyar as also under Haidar Ali. The 
divine Urvasi, her forcible abduction, the consequent fight and 
the celestial’s association with the mortal Purūravas, all this would 
have been quite a suitable theme for an Ihamrga where such 
things are insisted by writers on dramaturgy. 


There are three works in the names of Purüravas and Urvašī, 
a lexicon Urvašī-nāmamālā (Skt.), 


entitled Kūdambarasvīkaranasūtra ( 
Bengal, Vol. XIV. no. 10348) 


31 sutras with commentary 
ms. in Royal Asiatic Society, 
in Skt. by Purūravas on the utility 


1. New Catalogus Catalogorum 1I, p. 398, IIT, p. 4 
2. No. 6003. Indian Museum, Calcutta, i 
3. Bibliotheque Nationale, Dept. des. Manuser} 

Vol. If, p. 159. (nos. 32.33). scrits par A. Cabaton. 
4. Dr. V. Raghavan, J. of Oriental Research, VIII. ; 
5. Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore, Vol. T. a 274 TRO aes: 
6. QJMS, XXXI, pp. 3652. Sus 
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of drinking from an erotic viewpoint’ and a short treatise in Tamil 
on Yoga, Urva$irattinaccurukkam.8 


The myth of the primordial lovers Purüravas and Urvašī 
recreated by Kalidasa has elevated these two characters to im- 
mortal height. The popularity of the play can be seen in its 
many editions and translations? Rabindranath Tagore wrote a 
short poem on Urvašī. Aurobindo not only translated Kalidasa’s 
Vikramorvasiya but also composed a narrative poem in four can- 
tos following the story in the play and in the earlier ritual texts 
and Puranas. 


More recently Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar has written a reflec- 
tive dramatic poem! in Hindi, 'Urvašī' in five acts. With the 
shadow of Kalidasa and Aurobindo on it, this adaptation has some 
novel features too. The maddened frenzy of Purūravas is dis- 
pensed with, but in the third and central act, the author repre- 
sents Purūravas and Urvašī spending their time in a self-created 
Eternity in the Gandhamadana regions. In the long dissertations 
of these two characters the poet attempts to resolve the time- 
old dichotomy between body and spirit and points out that love 
is bliss; not the body but the mind is insatiable. The play also 
ends in a sad note with Urvasi going to the heavenly regions. 


It is interesting to find a story similar in some respects to the 
Vikramorvasiya in the 30th narration in the Divyavadana entitl- 
ed Sudhanakumaravadana! The hero Sudhana was the son 
of King Dhana of Uttarapancala and happened to marry a Kinnari 


7. End of the Com. 
Phaladvyam ca prüpnoti prajim kama-sukham tathū / 
Urvasi-lokam āpnoti anta-kāle tu sa pumān // ; 
Colophon: Iti šrī mahārājarsi-varyena Purūravasā viracitam kümi- 
janānām vinodāya rativilūsūnga-bhūtam kadambara- svikaranasütram 
savyūkhyūnam. 
8. Govt. Ori. Mss. Library, Tamil Descriptive Cat. No. 280(w). 
9. See Dr. V. Raghavan, Indian Literature Mli; Xii, 1967. = 
10. Patna, 1961. ‘Dinkar ki Urvasi’ (Vidyabhavan Rāstrabhūsā Grantha- 
mālā, Banaras) by Dr. Rama Shankar Tiwari is a critical appraisal in Hindi 
of Dinkar’s Play. $ 
11. Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, 20, pp. 283-300. The same story is narra- 
ted in the 64th Pallava of Ksemendra's Avadānakalpalatā (Budd. Skt. Texts, 


23, pp. 387-410). 
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named Manohara. The latter had a Cūdāmaņi of magical power. 
When the prince went on an expedition Dhana saw an evil dream 
that forecast his downfall. On the advice of a wicked minister 
of his, Dhana decided to immolate Manohara to avert the calamity 
that was going to befall him. Manohara, however, went back 
to her celestial abode with the Cūdāmaņi's help. The prince who 
came back successfully was dismayed at the loss of his beloved. 
He went about here and there and asked!” the animals and birds 
regarding the whereabouts of Manohara. Finally he saw a sage 
who gave him a ring that was deposited with him by Manohara 
and also told him of the return of the Kinnari to her heavenly 
residence. He further recounted the many hurdles that the 
prince had to overcome if he preferred to meet his beloved. The 
prince finally saw Manohara and was united with her, 


The Tamil versions!3 of the Mahābhārata and the Bhüàgavata, 
namely Villi Bharata (Adi, Kurukula Sarga, 7-13), Cevvai Cüdu- 
vir Bhagavata (1X.12.1-28) and the Bhagavata of Varadarāja 
Aiyangar (110.31-71) closely follow the respective Sanskrit origi- 
nals. A few compositions of the present century however narrate 
incidents in the life of Purüravas that are not found in any Sans- 
krit version. Of these, the unpublished Purüravacaritai^ in 27 
cantos and 920 verses is by Aiyam Perumal Sivandakavirayar. 


The Purūravacakravarttikathai!5 in prose and the incomplete 
Purūrava Natakam,'® are both of unknown authorship but the 


12. Ibid, pp. 295-6. Two verses from this context could be quoted here 
to show their similarities with those in the Vikramorvasiya. 
Bhoh purnacandra rojanīkara tūrarāja 
tvam rohiņī-nayanakānta susārthavāha / 
kaccit priya mama manoharaņaikadaksā 
drstā tvayā bhuvi manoharandmadheya // 
He tvam kurangi trna-vāri-palāša-bhakse 
svastyastu te cara sukham ma mrgūrirasmi / 
dirgheksana mrgavadhūkamanīya-rūpā 
drstā tvayā mama manohara-namadheya // 
13. Pp. 22-36, Introduction to Purūrava Nā r 2 ; 
14. See M. Raghava Aiyangar, Sem ER Pn RESTE 
15. Mss. in Madras Govt. Oriental Mss, Library. Tamil Dc accourt, 
logue, No. 451; in Triennial Catalogue, No. 2402. The aoo Ptive Cata- 
Ratna Nayakar and Sons, Madras 1. : e same is also Ptd.. 
16. Edn—-Sarasvati Mahal Series 16, pp. 53-111, _ 
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mention of names like Navakoti Narayana Chettiar and Dimo- 
daram Pillai in them shows that they were composed in the pre- 
sent century. These versions briefly refer to the association of 
Purūravas with Urvašī but narrate in al] details, the marriage of 
the king with a princess called differently as Vasavadattat, Jaya 
prathai and Citraprabhai, the birth of two sons to them and the 
untold sufferings of the whole family due to the influence of Saturn 
on them. This prosaic story is indeed a far cry from the version 
in the Rg Veda, from which the legend gathered details little by 
little and got more and more fixed in the memory of people and 
provided the theme for poets and playwrights in Sanskrit and the 
regional languages not only in the past but also in modern times, 
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THE INDIAN FIGURINES FROM MEMPHIS 


BY 


T. BALAKRISHNAN NAYAR 


The terracotta figurines which form the subject-matter of this 
study come from Memphis. Memphis was the capital of Egypt 
through most of its early history and from beginning to end it was 
a great centre of civilisation, government and trade. At the pre- 
sent day only ruins mark the site of that great city, rubbish mounds 
at Bedreshen on the western bank of the Nile, fourteen miles south 
of Cairo. After the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great 


the city quickly lost its supremacy to his new foundation, 
Alexandria. 


During the season, 1907-8, the late Sir Flinders Petrie made 
a systematic exploration of the ruins of Bedreshen and among his 
finds not the least interesting was a large series of terracotta 
heads representing the characteristic features of the foreigners who 
thronged the bazars of Memphis: Persians, Medes, Scythians, 
Indians, Negroes and many others. They were almost all of them 
found in the foreign quarter, around the temple of King Proteus, 
described by Herodotus and identified with Meremptah of the XIX 
dynasty. The great majority of the heads are modelled and solid 
and belong to the Persian period of occupation of the city. The 


rest are moulded and hollow. Petrie dates th i 
the period 500 to 200 B.C. > suk Games o 


Our figures are both solid and hollow. Petrie has described 
and discussed them in ‘Memphis I’ and in ‘Man’ 1908 and finally 
in his ‘Seventy Years of Archaeology’. Sinden di cian 
Archaeology, however, have not so far BERGL eur ies ion o eE 
figures which are the earliest representation Te 


à : t S that 5 
side India, of Indians in plastic art or Er at we have, out 


ture, 
During the 5th century B.C., i.e., fro 
was under Persian occupation. Th Lom S25 to 405 B.C. Egypt 


It was Camb 3 
Persian domination over it Under Darius IM RE 
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kept in the central city of Memphis, About 455 B.C. Herodotus 
visited Egypt in order to collect data for his great book, He made 
his longest stay at Memphis then at the acme of its greatness, The 
troops at Memphis consisted largely of Persians but far from 
exclusively. Herodotus speaks also of ‘others’ at Memphis. 


To Cyrus is attributed the first Achaemenid conquest of Indian 
ground. Cyrus died in 529 B.C. Gandhara and Satagush (Punjab) 
are mentioned by Darius as forming part of the empire as he 
inherited it and therefore they must have been conquered by 
Cyrus the Great, and not by Darius. Darius’s own conquest was 
Sind. Thus from the middle of the sixth century B.C. the Punjab 
seems to have been part of the Achaemenid empire.l 


The garrison at Memphis included, in Herodotus’s words 
‘others’ besides the Persians2 And Indian soldiers were quite 
possibly amongst these ‘others’. There were Indian contingents 
both cavalry and infantry in the army of Xerxes. They fought 
side by side with the Persians at Salamis and Plataea and when 
Mardonius picked the flower of his army to stay in Greece he took 
the Persian immortals, Medes, Sacae, Bactrians and Indians. These 
Indian contingents were probably drafted from the Memphis garri- 
son and not from Gandhara or the Punjab directly. 


Indian soldiers from Gandhara and the Punjab long in occu- 
pation of Memphis as part of the Persian garrison must have 
brought their womenfolk also to live with them and thus a small 
Indian colony would have sprung up in the city, comprising Indian 
soldiers, their women and children, Indian merchants trying to 
push their wares and perhaps also some Indian religious teachers 


On the basis of the associated finds which include the heads 
of the Persian king, a Persian officer and the Scythian cavalry, 
Petrie has dated our solid modelled figures to the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., ie, to the time when both the Indus and the Nile 
valleys were united under the Persian banner (525-405 B.C.). 
He has assigned our moulded figures to circa 200 B.C. which will 
approximately be the date for the long-necked amphora on which 


1. Herzfeld, E. A new inscription of Darius from Hamadan, Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, 34. 
2. Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IV, p. 24. 
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two of them lean and for the moulded Greek figures with which 
they are found? 


Petrie speaks of Indian settlements at Nippur in Babylonia as 
early as 425 B.C. He believes that settlements of Indians are 
mentioned in the Aswan papyri* But Mr. G. A. Wainewright 
fears that the belief that Indian settlers are mentioned in the 
Aswan papyri is delusive.5 However, it is more than probable 
that there was an Indian colony at Memphis. It must have 
arisen out of the presence of Indians in the Persian garrison sta- 
tioned there. When the Persian occupation of Memphis ceased 
the Indian colony also would have ceased. But the connection 
between Memphis and India did not cease for good. After Alex- 
ander’s invasion of India there was greater intercourse between 
the East and the West. Alexander conquered Memphis; it was 
relegated to a position second only to that of Alexandria. During 
the Ptolemaic period Alexandria was the capital of the empire, 
but Memphis continued to be an important city, a cosmopolitan, 
commercial and manufacturing city and it is quite likely that 
Indian merchants went there in the pursuit of trade in ‘ivory, tor- 
toise shell, pearls, pigments and dyes (especially indigo), rice and 
various spices e.g., pepper, nard, costum, malabathros, some rare 
woods, various medicinal substances and cotton and silk.* 


3. Man, VIII, 1908, No. 71. 

4. Petrie, W. M. Flinders. Memphis 1, London, 1909. 

5. In the course of a letter written to me on December 20, 1937, Mr. 
G. A. Wainewright says: “As the papyri are written in Aramaic I went to 
Dr. Levine of Oriental Manuscript Department of the British Museum, who 
=e ee A What you have no.doubt heard of is the word Hodav, 
which appears in the papyrus no. 12 of C t IC DADE 
fifth century B.C., (Oxford, 1923), which is tei A e s 


a ; , SUE 
texts. It is however, a man's name occurring in a long list of names. The 
passage reads Oshea ben Hodav, ie, 


Oshea son of H i 
glance might easily confuse the word š ooa a e. 


c Hodav with the othe d Hodu 
India. You will see that the difference lies in the ERU ee extra 


u or v in the man’s name; nor can the word H 
: : o 5 - Hoda ian, 
which might very easily have been used to designate £ Sm Be d šā 
. this papyrus is about 450-440 B.C. Dr. Levine and I were a ife is 4 r 
anything else which might suggest the presence of India nable to fin 
those papyri”. ns at Aswan in 

6. Rostovtzeff. ‘Social and Economic His 

t ati , 
(1926), pp. 386, 387. ory of the Hellenistic World 
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We know that the connection between India and Ptolemaic 
Egypt was intimate. Ptolemy Philadelphus sent Dionysius on 
an embassy to India and Pliny tells us that Dionysius on his re- 
turn published details about the forces of the Indian nations, The 
patron of Dionysius was no other than Turamaya to whom Asoka 
says in his Rock Edict No. 13, he sent dutas to preach dhamma. 

There is no doubt that in the third century B.C. Ptolemy II 
was importing Indian women into Egypt together with Indian dogs 
and cattle. At Koptos, the port of the Indian trade in the first 
century A.D. a very high import duty—as much as 108 drach- 
mae in 90 A.D. during the period of Domitian — was levied on 
women for prostitution coming in from the Red Sea. This duty 
itself was probably a survival from Ptolemaic times. Philadel- 
phus organised a grand procession, pompe, in order to celebrate 
his election as king.” In the procession were shown religious and 
symbolical groups. Picturesque chariots carried ihe wealth and 
wonder of India, Arabia and East Africa. Behind them followed 
carts drawn by mules, These displayed barbaric tents within 
which sat Indian and other women dressed as captives. Bevan? 
has suggested 278 B.C. for the date of the procession. Callixenus 
seems to suggest that Ptolemy Soter and Berenice participated in 
the procession. Since within a few months Ptolemy I died the 
procession probably took place in 285 B.C? 1f we identifv our 
female figurines with the Indian women in the spectacle orga- 
nised by Philadelohus we will have to date them in the first 


7. Callixenus in Athenaios, V, 201a; Petrie: Roman Portraits and 
Memphis IV, 1911; Petrie: Koptos, 1896, pp. 27, 28 and 2i. Talking about 
Ptolemy H's coronation McCabe (The Golden Ages of History, London 
pp. 66, 67) says: "Never before had there been such a promising coronation, 
From morn to dusk of a mild November day a stupendous procession parad 
ed broad, marble-lined avenues on the site of the old waste... A large gold 
and ivory statue of Dionysos rode in a chariot at the head of a vi age- 
pageant which included 24 chariots contsining gaily decked Hindu ladies and 
drawn hy elephants and eighty chariots drawn by Asiatic antelopes, goats 
Hundreds of slaves carried strange birds in cages on boughs 
of trees and trays of perfumes and spices, or led thousends of Indian dogs 
on ihe leash.” Athenaios speaks of 26 snow-white Indien oxen is the pompe 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Athenaios V, 196 seq) and peacocks im cages, dogs 
of Indian hreed. 

8. Bevan: Ptolemaic Dynasty. : 

9. Elgood: The Ptolemies of Egypt. 


and wild asses. 
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quarter of the third century B.C. though the evidence itself of 
the associated finds points to a much later date (circa 200 B.C.). 


Why did Indian women appear in the pageant unless they 
had some special art to display in which they excelled other 
nationals? They could have been only dancing women. In the 
household or court of Apollonius, Minister of Finance to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ‘there were hundreds of servants, free and slaves, 
among them musicians and dancing girls’. Some of these dancing 
girls came from India like those who formed part of the procession 
of his master. Apollonius, we hear, had a large clothswork at 
Memphis where he would have removed with all his court and 
lived sometimes taking with him his dancing girls to the great 
delight of the citizens of Memphis.!? 

Figure 1(a) belongs to the group of solid figures from the Persian 
period. Petrie calls it Tibetan; we find that it has distinct 
Mongoloid features. Kapilavastu, the sub-Himalayan City-state of 
the Sakyas, to which Gautama the Buddha belonged and Lumbini 
where he was born lie across the area of specialisation of the 
Indo-Mongoloids in India and the Sakyas like the Lichchavis their 
contemporaries in north Bihar, must be regarded as having been 
of pure or of mixed Mongoloid origin. If the Sakyas were Indo- 
Mongoloids, then Gautama the Buddha, born amongst them, must 
also have been an Indo-Mongoloid—ethnically very much like 
the present day Gurkhas of Nepal. 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji says that Buddha for aught we 
know was of pure or mixed Indo-Mongoloid origin’ and wonders 
whether behind the response given to the teachings of the Buddha 
by the Mongoloid people of South-east Asia and of Tibet, Mongo- 
lia, China, Korea and Japan, there is not an ethnic coment 

The head of our Buddha is shaven, but 
rather flattened, which in later Indian art stood for the Usnisa 
Like any other prince during his time Gautama the Buddh al o 
must have had his long hair gathered up in a Lad 


his head. A Buddhist monk wears a full po Er dd 


shows a top-knot 
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has.a truncated chignon which reminds us of an incident which 
occurred on the morning after Gautama had left Kapilavastu for 
the forests. Just before Channa, the charioteer, who had follow- 
ed him in his nocturnal flight, took leave of him early next morn- 
ing Gautama the Buddha is said to have taken out from his 
hands a sharp sword that he was carrying and with it severed his 
(Gautama's) long locks. 


Kings before their abdication according to the Jataka tales 
are said to have cut off their top-knots. We have for example 
the story of Somakumara, son of Brahmadatta, who climbed to 
the top of the Palace of Flowers and standing on the seventh storey 
cut off with a sword his top-knot and cried to the people below, 
‘I am now nothing to you. Choose ye a king of your own.’ Our 
figure has a truncated chignon at the top of his crown and were 
it not for the chignon, confusion with any other monk would have 


been inevitable. 


The older tradition which is found in the Subha-sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya refers to Gautama as a muņdaka or a shaven- 
headed monk. The tradition that he cut his hair with a sword 
leaving a part of it intact on the head is no doubt later in point 
of time: but it records probably a significant fact in the life 
history of the Master considering that other Kings who abdicated 
their thrones are said to have done the same thing according to 


the Jataka tales. 


There is no canonical proscription of images in Buddhist lite- 
rature, neither early nor later, and in fact Buddhist authors 
take it for granted that images of the Buddha had been made even 
in the Buddha’s own lifetime. In early Buddhist art in India, 
however, we do not get the representation of the person of the 
Buddha. At Barhut and Sanchi, where we get the life history 
of the Buddha delineated in detail, there is no actual Buddha 
figure. The Graeco-Bactrian type of Buddha from Gandhara 
which is but the Apollo type of the Alexandrian period can by 
no means be considered the representation of the real Buddha, 
was not Gautama the Buddha born among the Sakyas, a 
-Mongoloid origin ? The face of the Master must 
have been irretrievably lost in the course of the four or five 
centuries between his parinirvāta and the fabrication of the 
Buddha head at Gandhara and it is no wonder that attempts made 


for 
people of Indo 
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during the time of the Chinese pilgrims subsequently to establish 
authentic representations of the Master should have ended in 
failure. When we remember that our figure belongs to the fifth 
century B.C. the century of the Buddha's death, it is but legiti- 
mate that it should be reminiscent of the Master in a greater 
measure than figures that belong to the 1st century B.C. and later. 
Gautama during his life-time, it is believed, did not preach 
outside Uttar Pradesh. There is no record of any visit made by 
him to the Macchas whose territory was situated on the western 
bank of the Jamuna. According to the canonical books, he is 
said to have visited the townships of Kammassadhamma and 
Thullakottika located in what is present-day Bihar in the land 
of the Kuru clan (between Jamuna on the west and Kosala on 
the east) and since the Punjab or Satagush bordered on the 
Ganges-Jamuna doab to its west, it is not unlikely that during 
the Buddha’s visit to the townships mentioned, some of the people 
of the Punjab who later formed part of the Indian colony at 
Memphis had occasion to see him. And furthermore if we should 
take that Gaotama, the heretic, disputes with whom Zoroastrian 
scriptures allude to is the same as Gautama the Buddha, then 
some Persians at any rate might have seen him. Even granting 
that Buddha did not go beyond the Ganges-Jamuna doab towards 
the west and the Persians never had any disputes with him, it 
was still quite possible that after the Master’s death some of his 
disciples repaired to Taxila in Gandhara and the Gandharioi and 
the people of Satagush (Punjab) got some idea as to how the 
Buddha in life looked like. During part of his lifetime and for 
many years after his death, the Persian deunta šīm naie 
ante med the Punjab, and the people of Gandhara, 
e: ite Šis references in the earliest 
and among the Gandharioi and ee his followers quite early 
counted for most of the Indian Šī people of Satagush, who ac- 
: ony at Memphis, there were 

probably quite a few who were followers of the Buddha, I 
their ERG Buddhist monks would have also 
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Fig. 1(a) 
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Fig. 3 


Fig. 2 
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tury B.C., the face of the Master thus could have been still fresh 
and not blurred irretrievably in the mists of the past when 
attempts were made to recapture it in Gandhara in the first 
century B.C. or at Mathura in the 1st century A.D. 


What gives us additional support in our identification of the 
head here illustrated as Buddha head is the presence of an ape 
on either side of it. See fig. 1 (b). If the head represented 
merely a particular Indian type, the presence of the ape defies 
explanation. But if it is the Buddha head, apes are easily ex- 
plained. Buddha himself in two of his former births was an ape.!3 
He had monkey friends who dug out a pool for him at Vaisali. 
There is the legend of the monkeys who took away his alms-bowl 
and brought it back to him filled with wild honey. 


Again it will be recalled that at Barhut we have the repre- 
sentation of some capital monkeys sitting like good little boys and 
listening to the Bodhisattva. The story of Buddha's ape incarna- 
tion must have appealed greatly to the imagination of the 
Egyptians. There are numerous references to apes in Egyptian 
art and literature. The Sun god in the tenth hour of his journey 
was believed to have taken the form of a cynocephalus. The 
cynocephalus was first a holy animal of Thoth and symbolised 
balance or equanimity. In certain magical and semi-magical 
pictures we find the animal associated with Sun-god Amon. The 
Metternich stele of the fourth century B.C. shows at its top a 
scene in which eight cynocephali worship with upraised forepaws 
the symbol of Amon. Again on another stele in the Museum of 
Geneva, there are two cynocephali standing on either side of 
an aedicula representing probably a shrine to the Sun. 


f tation of 
did it happen that when there was no represen ; 
the Pes in Indian art, the Indians of Memphis made his head 


iva as a monkey see Jataka, edited by Cowell, E. B, 
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in the century of his death? Whatever the reasons that the 
Indians had for avoiding the representation of the person of the 
Buddha they were not valid in a foreign land; not at Gandhara 
but at Memphis probably started the defiance of the Buddhist 
tradition. That would mean that in the figure we have the lost 
prototype of the Buddha. 


Fig. 215 is headless. It is cross-legged with drapery round the 
waist and seems to have been a bearded figure. Its pot belly and 
massive appearance indicate that the figure was probably intended 
for Kubera. The presence of Kubera figures among merchants 
needs no special explanation. As they did in Khotan, in Memphis 
too the Indian settlers probably worshipped Kubera. Kautilya, 
it will be remembered, speaks of the worship of Vaisravana Maha 
Kaccha as one of the religious observances which had already been 
given up by the people in his time. Originally this figure seems 
to have been part of a group of two. Only a fragment of the 
figure on its left remains. All that we can discern is what looks 


like a snake trailing up and we do not know if there was sitting 
on it Kubera’s consort Hariti. 


Fig. 3 like Fig. 2 is seated and cross-legged with drapery 
round the waist, but is in a more damaged state. 


Fig. 43$ is again headless. It is seated on what looks like a 
snake, with knees drawn up in the characteristic fashion of the 
Dhyani Bodhisattvas of Gandhara and with a scarf over the left 


shoulder. It has generally been accepted that the whole doctrine 
of Dhyani Bodhisattvas rests on the Zoroastrian theory of the 
Fravashi.® Probably we have in this figure the iconographic 
representation of the Bodhisattva. Bodhisattvas QUEE the 
bed-rock on which Mahayanism is built up and. Mahayanism 
started not as is generally supposed after the days of Asoka, but 
in the fifth century B.C. itself owing to the impact of Zoroastrian 
beliefs on Buddhism. 


15. Petrie: Memphis I. Terracotta figuri DE $ 
vio Mass Up A el N a Surines of Indians, p], XXXIX, 37. 
17. Petrie: Memphis I. Terracotta figuri 
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Fig. 5% belongs to the same category as Fig. 4. It has the 
knees raised and there is a scarf thrown over the left shoulder. 


These solid figures from Memphis perhaps are the forerunners 
of the Gandhara Kuberas and Bodhisattvas respectively. Our 
hollow figures belong to the Ptolemaic period. Fig. 6 is that of a 
girl in an easy reclining pose. She has arm-bands and bracelets 
and a necklace with a pendant, The hair is taken backwards in 
loose locks which fall on the shoulders and she wears what looks 
like a coil of snakes for a crown. The necklace is similar to that 
which a terracotta figurine from Basarh wears?! This fact along 
with the facial type which is eastern Indian would give her a 
place of origin round about Magadha. One of the Gandhara figures 
from Sikri has a similar necklace. The crown of coiled snakes 
which the Memphis figure wears finds comparison in the sculp- 
tures of Gandhara. The Indians in the Gandhara sculptures did 
not all of them belong to a single type. They are people from 
different parts of India. The head-dress of the woman third from 
the left on the upper half of the relief-sculpture from Gandhara, 
now in the Lahore Museum, representing the birth of Siddhartha, 
is similar to our girl’s23 The flower-girl on the extreme left in a 
relief group representing Dipankara Jataka, again from Gandhara 
has coiffure and head-dress similar to ours. 


Fig. 7(a)24 Petrie calls the “Aryan Punjabi type’ though between 
this and Fig. 6 there does not seem to exist any ethnic difference. 
The necklace in this case is different and defeats comparison and 
the breast-band does not find a parallel in the whole range of 
early Indian art, although from the Sigiriya frescoes from Ceylon 
contemporary with Ajanta we find women wearing it. It will be 
noticed that the woman has her hip raised high. She is practi- 
cally nude. That may be the reason why she has put on a rather 
coy countenance. She is leaning on a long-necked amphora. There 
is a disc flanking her right arm, the arm itself resting on her hip. 


Terracotta figurines of Indians, Pl. XXXIX, 39. 
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We wonder if the disc could have been an instrument to beat time. 
Tt is a disc and not a cushion, the concavity of the face precluding 
such a possibility. The temptation to identify the disc with the 
Buddhist wheel of life is indeed strong, particularly as Hiro or 
Heron of Alexandria who lived in the reigns of Ptolemies 
Philadelphus and Euergetes refers to revolving wheels of bronze 
placed in the portico of Egyptian temples for those who entered 
to turn round, Petrie thought that these wheels were deriv- 
ed from India. In fact he found a Ptolemaic grave stone 
with figures of a wheel and a trident carved upon it.” These 
figures though unknown to Egypt before the Ptolemaic period were 
probably already significant items in the corpus of Buddhist reli- 
gious symbols in contemporary India. It must however be pointed 
out that their first representation in stone at Barhut and Sanchi 
cannot be dated earlier than the middle of the second century B.C. 


Fig. 7(b) is the same viewed from the side. 


Fig. 8 is similar to Fig. 7 except that the disc flanking the 
right arm is missing. An interesting similarity noticeable on this 
figure as well as on the two previous ones is the exaggerated 
navel-ine. Such an exaggerated navel-line is sometimes met 
with on sculptures from Gandhara. In the group showing Sibi 
Jataka the person holding the balance and the person to the 
extreme right show navel-lines.26 


Our female figures as already noticed wear a crown of coiled 
snakes. Probably they represent Naginis. The Nagas were famous 
for their music? Naga maidens were noted for their beauty. 
Very likely the Indian women found in the pompe of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were Naginis who hailed from Magadha2® for the 
population of Magadha during the period of the Buddha and for 
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a long time afterwards was largely made up of Naga tribes. The 
Nagas were a great maritime people. They had a very early trade 
with the Persian gulf9 and maybe they were also the first to 
attempt the sea-route to Egypt after Dionysius had explained the 
advantages of sea-borne over land-borne transport at the Mauryan 
court. 


Petrie at first thought that these figures were the work of 
mixed Graeco-Egyptian artists. But in the light of what Gabet 
and Huc have said about a custom prevalent in Tibet?? he revised 
his judgment. The modelled terracotta heads were all of them 
found in the foreign quarter at Memphis and included portraits 
of Indians, Persians, Kurds, Scythians, Hebrews, Sumerians, 
Karians, Greeks of Asia Minor, Macedonians and even Spaniards 
or Sardinians. While the Egyptian at all times showed great taste 
for representing foreigners, the Tibetan custom in question seems 
to indicate that it was neither the Egyptian nor the Greek whose 
dislike for the barbarian was intense but the Indian himself who 
displayed a passion for delineating ethnic figures. According to 
Gabet and Huc there is in Tibet an annual Buddhist festival in 
the course of which figures are modelled of all peoples to whom 
Buddhism has been preached so that they may all of them 
participate in it. At the close of the festival the figures are thrown 
away. ‘Such a customs,’ as Petric says, ‘would exactly account for 
the Memphis heads and the whole figures being Indian.’ In the 
period following Cyrus’s conquest when the Achaemenid empire 
extended from the valley of the Indus to the valley of the Nile 
there must have been a westward flow of religious influence from 
India to Egypt; for otherwise it will not be possible to account 
for the appearance in Egyptian religion of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis about 500 B.C2! To begin with the influence was 
not specifically Buddhist, but simply Indian, but with the spread 
of Buddhism beyond the land of its birth, still newer elements like 
asceticism, celibacy and meditation reached Egypt. The discovery 
of Indian heads at Memphis together with the presence of large 
numbers of Indians with the Persian garrison at Memphis suggests 
that such a festival as described by Gabet and Huc was held on 
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Egyptian soil and incidentally that Buddhism was known to the 
West long before the time of Asoka. 


Faint and indistinct echoes of such a festival may probably 
be traced back to the days immediately following the demise of 
the Buddha if not to the period itself of his existence. On two 
occasions we are told the Lord had his portrait sent first to Reruka 
and the second time to princess Muktalata of Ceylon.2 Even if 
we are inclined to dismiss these stories as late concoctions by the 
faithful after the cult of the Buddha had become firmly established, 
the legend of Sthavira Upagupta and Mara "suggests that need 
was already felt for presenting the image of the Master soon after 
the latter's demise though the practice itself had not yet obtained 
canonical sanction."33 And the need arose earlier in distant Egypt 
than in near India. 


32. Gangoly, O. C.: The Antiquity of the B 
d " 
of the Buddha. Ostasiastische Zeitschrift, 1938 p dun Image: The cult 
legends in question, x or reference to the 
33. Ibid: p. 49. 
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MAHENDRA'S INSCRIPTION AT TIRUCHIRAPALLI — 
A STUDY 


BY 


R. Nacaswamy, M.A. 


Mahendra’s contribution to the development of South Indian 
culture is unparallelled in the field of art, music, painting and 
literature. He is the pioneer in propagating cave architecture in 
the Tamil country. His work on music is well-known. The 
Mattavilāsa-prahasana composed by him is one of the best 
prahasanas in Sanskrit literature. His love of painting and his 
proficiency in the art is attested by his title Chitrakārapuli. Among 
the monuments he has left, the upper rock-cut cave at Tiruchira- 
valli, called Lalitātkura-Pallavešvara-grham, named after one of 
his titles, is unique and is a landmark in the study of South Indian 
art and culture, for it is here that the best representation of 
sculpture of Mahendra is noticed in the Gangadhara panel. There 
is here a unique example of Mahendra’s inscription expressed in 
ornate poetry. The second verse of this inscription has been a 
puzzle to students of history and art. It is in this verse that his 
embrace of Saivism is referred to. 


A study of the second verse of Mahendra’s inscription in this 
cave is as much fascinating as it is important for the study of 
Siva worship in South India. A re-examination of this verse is 
all the more necessary since some recent writers have suggested 
that the installation of Siva-linga in the sanctum sanctorum as the 
principal object of worship was unknown in the time of Mahendra. 
If the meaning of the second verse of Tiruchirapalli rock-cut cave 
is once properly understood, all doubts regarding the worship of 
Linga during the reign of Mahendra will be set at rest. 


The verse under discussion reads as follows: 


Gunabhara-namani raja- 

nyanena lingena lingini jñānam | 
Prathatām cirāya loke 

vipaksavrtteh parāvrttam ll 
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In the verse under discussion, that šlesha (double entendre) 
is employed is patent. There are therefore necessarily two mean- 
ings which are to be understood here. The words Liga, Lihgim, 
Jüüna and Vipaksa have two meanings. Linga means Šivalinga 
and Linga means also hetu, reason, middle term or probans in 
an Inference. Since the word vis employed in Slesha, both the 
meanings should be taken into account and one of the two viz., 
Sivalinga, should not be rejected as is done by the protogonists 
of the view that Linga worship was not prevalent during the time 
of Mahendra Varman I. It is not only the word Linga that is used 
here in $lesha but the whole verse is, as stated above, in Slesha, 
giving rise to two meanings. If one meaning alone is accepted and 
the other rejected, it would mean that the composition is faulty. 
When the second import is quite meaningful, to brand this verse 
as a faulty composition will not be proper. Hence in this case 
both the meanings have to be accepted. 


The first meaning of the verse is as follows: 


anena ligena: Through the Sivalinga (established) 
here, 

Gunabhara-namani rajani: in the king named Gunabhara, 

liàgimi: who bears the Linga (i.e. constantly adores Siva) 

jīānam: the knowledge 

vipakshavrtteh paravrttam: that he has turned away from 
the hostile faith 

loke chiraya prathatām: let it become well known in the 
world for long. 


There is a clear reference here to Mahendra’s conversion, 
from Jainism to Saivism in the words Vipakshavrtteh parāvrttam. 
There is also an unequivocal reference to the worship of Sivalinga 
in the terms Linga and Lingin, Lingin meanin 


a : g one who bears 
the Linga, ie. worships Linga. . 


The second meaning of the verse will become evident when 
it is understood in terms of the process of inference1 in which it 


1. Inferential cognition is accepted asa valid cognition by all systems 
of Indian philosophy. A» syllogism employed in this Process of cognition com- 
prises the following elements: 

(1) Hetu or Linga or the probans or the reason or the middle 
term e.g. smoke. 
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is couched. The King Gunabhara is given here as the Lingin and 
he is also the Paksha (the major and minor terms), i.e. the sub- 
ject or minor term in whom the Sādhya (probandum or major 
term) is sought to be proved or in other words, he who is sought 
to be proved as possessing the probandum, in this case knowledge, 
jīāna, related to Siva. If the date and antiquity of inscription is 
borne in mind, it could be appreciated that the elements of the 
inference are stated here in the terminology of prachina (ancient) 
nyāya and not of modern logic. According to Gautama, the 
author of the Nyāya sūtras, the first limb of a syllogism, the 
and this includes the minor and major terms.2 The invariable 
relation between the Linga or probans or middle term, in this case 
between the Sivalinga established by the King in that temple, 
and the Lingin, the major term, viz. the knowledge of Siva as 
existing in the King (the Paksha or minor term) should be free 
from any flaw; one of the flaws which would vitiate the inference 
is the presence of this in a counter-example; ie. it should be 
vipaksha-vyāvrtta; in the present case, this Sivalinga and know- 
ledge and devotion to the same are absent from Jainism.? 


King Mahendra Vikrama was evidently a lover of logic. 
Along with the other well-known titles related to his artistic 
activities Chēttakāri, Sankirnajati and Chitrakarapuli, he assumed 
a significant title to commemorate his love for logic, viz., Anumāna. 
This title is recorded in the middle of the second pillar in the same 
cave temple of Tiruchirapalli. The same is also mentioned in the 
Pallavaram cave of Mahendra, where besides the title Anumāna, 


(2) Sādhya or Lingin the probandum or major term which is to 
be established, e.g. fire. 

(3) Paksha the subject in which the probandum is not known and 
is to be proved, e.g. a mountain as having fire when smoke 
which is noticed is relied upon as the probans. 

(4) Sapaksha a similar instance in which the probandwm is known 
for certain, e.g. hearth where smoke and fire had been seen 
together invariably. : 

(5) Vipaksha a counter example in which the non-existence of the 
probandum is known for certain e.g, a tank where neither fire 
nor its concomitant smoke is known. 

2. See also Mudrarakshasa Nataka, V. 10 Sadhye nischitam etc. 
3. I am thankful to my Professor, Dr. Raghavan, for clarifying the 


correct and complete meaning of the verse, particularly on the side of logic. 


18 
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the title Upamāna is also noticed which again proves his love for 
logic. Thus we may say that in the second meaning of the verse, 
the King himself is inferred as Anumāna. 


This is further substantiated by other evidences. 


According to Sekkilar, a 12th century poet, the Saivite saint 
Appar, also known as Tirunāvukkarašu, was a contemporary of a 
Pallava monarch whom he converted to Saivism. All evidences 
point to the fact that Appar lived in 7th Century A.D. Mahendra I, 
Narasimha I, Mahendra IJ and ParameSvaravarman I were the 
Pallava monarchs who ruled in 7th Century A.D. 


It is only in the Trichy inscription of Mahendra I, we have 
a positive reference to his conversion to Saivism from some other 
faith, while the inscriptions of other monarchs portray them as 
great Saivites. Thus we have both epigraphical and literary 
references, pointing to the contemporaneity of Saint Appar and 
Mahendra. 


In many of his verses, Appar mentions the. worship of Siva 
in the form linga. 
eruGw Carwlora Bly LDSsr tb DY-CAULLUT d; 
amru grinu wab iso Q)Oercwre 
GpuGo Opuunt uror popu Bir ADO ML izt 
L8 Gor meremur Curmi rt 1 Ge. 
— guur. 
It is therefore evident that the worship of Siva in the form 


of linga was well established long before the time of Appar and 
Mahendra. 


Thus the second verse of Mahendra, at Tir 
historic interest. It refers to the conversion of Mahendra to 
Saivism. It illustrates his love for logic and above all it points 
to the state of Saivism in Tamil country in early 7th CaR AIR A D 


uchirapalli, is of 
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THE RIVER "PREHARA" 
BY 


N. LAKSHMINARAYAN Rao 
Nagpur 


The origin of the Kadambas and their rise to power were 
mixed up with various legendary stories until Lewis Rice dis- 
covered the Talagunda pillar inscription of Kakusthavarman,! a 
king of this dynasty. This interesting record gives an account of 
how Mayūrašarman, an early ruler of this family obtained from 
the Pallavas a territory stretching from the western ocean to a 
certain limit. The name of this limit was read by Rice as Premara, 
though he did not -say whether it stood for the name of a town, 
a country or a river. But Kielhorn who edited? the record later 
in the Epigraphia Indica read the passage giving this information 
as follows: —Bhangur — ērmi-valgitair = nrityad — apararnnav — 
ambhah-krit — avadhim Préhar — antam = ananya — samcha- 
rana — samaya — sthitāru bhimim = eva cha. 


He translated it thus:—‘‘And (he) also (received) a 
territory, bordered by the water of the western sea which dances 
with the rising and falling of its curved waves, and bounded by 
the (2?) Préhara, secured to him under the compact that others 
should not enter it.” He pointed out that the correct reading of 
the name of the aforesaid limit was Préhara and not Prēmūra. He 
was not sure, however, whether the name ended in long @ (ie. 
Préhara) or short a (i.e. Prēhara), but thought that the limit 
might probably be the Tungabhadrā, though he could not in any 


way connect the word Prēharā or Préhara with the river and was 
Nor was he sure whether 


Préhara or Préhara “should denote a river more than anything 


else.” 


It was Dr. V. Raghav 
(with long 4) is the correct form of th 


an? who first pointed out that Préhara 
e word and that it is the 


rnatica, Vol. VII. Sk. 176. 


p. 24 ff. 
University of Madras, Vol. V, Part 2. 


1. Epigraphia Ca 
2. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII. p. 
3. Annals of Oriental Research, 
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name of a river. He based this conclusion on literary evidence 
found in the work called Avantisundarī of Daņdin.* From it he 
quoted a passage which deals with the sporting in ditferent 
rivers of the elephants which dwelt in the Aparanta forest. The 
relevant portion is given below: — 


Vāraņapatayah tē = mī punar = Aparantaka-vana-bhuvah 
Prehara-Murara (la)yoh Bho (G6) davari-Daruvarnayoh ........ 
anyāsu cha mahānadīshu labdha-ratayah etc. 


It would be seen from the extract that Prēhara and Muralā 
are two rivers in the vicinity of the Aparānta region. He has not, 
however, identified the river Préhara.5 


In this connection I venture to offer a suggestion for the con- 
sideration of scholars. It seems to me that Préhara is the Sans- 
kritised form of the Dravidian word Pērāru. Such Sanskritisa- 
tion of names is not uncommon. While editing the Aihole ins- 
cription of Pulakésin II Kielhorn observed that Kunāļa in the 
record is another form of Kolanu which must undoubted- 
ly be connected with the Kolléru lake. Uraiyür, the ancient 
capital of the Cholas, is mentioned as Uragapura in an inscrip- 
tion? of Chalukya Vikramaditya I, the son of Pulakēšin II. In 
a bilingual inscription at Badami® of the king Vijayāditya of 
the same family, the name of the town is given as Bādāvi in the 
Kannada portion of the record while it is given in its Sanskri- 
tised form as Vātāpi in the Sanskrit portion. In the Gudimal- 
lam copper-plate inscription? of the Bana King Vikramaditya II, 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the place name Tiruvippirambédu is 
given as Viprapitha. Another copper-plate grantl0 states that 
Gadagu, called Galdugu in some Kannada inscriptions, was other- 
wise known as Kratupura. 4 


On the same analogy i 
4 gy it would not 
be difficult to consider that Préhara is another form 


of Pērāru. 
4. See Ed. Note at end. 
5. See Ed. Note at end. 
6. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 3. 
7. Ibid, Vol. X, p. 105. 
8. Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, p. 60. 
9. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, p. 2. 
10. Annual Report on South Indian Epigraph 
kā Phy for 1924-25, part II, 
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Now Pērāru with its Kannada variant Perdore or Peldore means 
“a great river”. Both the Tamil and Kannada forms viz., Pērāru 
and Perdore occur in a number of inscriptions. While Pērāru 
is found in the inscriptions of the Chēļas!! and the Pandyas,!? 
Perdore or Peldore is found in Western Ganga, Rāshtrakūta 
and Western Chālukya records.!? Pērāru or Perdore is gene- 
rally considered to be the river Krishņā.t In a few inscrip- 
tions this Krishna river is called mahānadī ie, the great 
river, which is the exact equivalent of Péraru or Perdore. 
And Perdore or Peldore is used to denote the Krishna, 
without even requiring to be attached to the name of 
the river. Accordingly the river Préhara occuring in the Tāla- 
gunda inscription mentioned above and the literary work Avanti- 
sundari of Dandin is to be regarded as the Krishna. Consequent- 
ly one of the limits of the Kadamba territory acquired by 
Mayūrašarman from the Pallavas could be the river Krishna. 
However, Avantisundar? mentions Prēharā as being in the vici- 
nity of Aparanta, which is usually identified with North Konkan. 
But it must be remembered that the Kadamba territory never 
extended so far. So the word Aparanta is to be taken in its lite- 
ral and wider sense of “the western border (apara-anta)”. It 
would then refer to the whole strip of the country lying between 
the Western Ghats and the sea. Bhagawanlal Indraji who has 
discussed this point, has said!6 that according to Varahamihira, 
Aparanta is a western country and according to the commentary 
of Vātsyāyana's Kāmasūtra it is the coast of the western ocean. 
He has further stated that it corresponds to the modern Konkana, 
the district extending from Gokarna in the Karwar collecto- 
rate to Daman Ganga, the frontier ‘river of Gujarat? or per- 
haps even further north to the Tapi He has also pointed out 
that in Kālidāsa's Raghuvamsga too Aparanta is described as the 
country between the Sahyadri range and the ocean, If the term 


11. See for example South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, No. 127; Vol. VII, 


Nos. 885, 886. 
12. Madras Epigraphical Report, 1914, Part II, para 18. 
13. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 259; S.LL, Vol. XI, No. 38; Ibid, No. 116. 


14. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p. 297. 
15. Amnual Report om South Indiam. Epigraphy, 1933-34, Bombay Kar- 


natak Inscription No. 167; Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX, p. 372, 
16. Indian Antiguary, Oct. 1878, pp. 259 ff. 
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Aparānta is thus to be applied to the whole of the western sea- 
board extending from Gēkarņa to the Tapi, the river Krishna 
which rises in the Sahyadri range, could easily be considered to 
be one of the rivers flowing near the Aparanta region. There 
would therefore be no difficulty in identifying the Prēkarā with 
the Krishna. This view of mine finds support in the observation 
of Fleet regarding the north-eastern limit of the Kadamba King- 
dom. He says: “An inscription at the falls of the Ghataprabha 
near Koņņūr in the Gokak taluka, Belgaum District, has brought 
to notice another Kadamba name, that of Dāmēdara, and may 
perhaps indicate the point to the north-east, to which the Kadamba 
territory extended". And it is worthy of note that the Krishna 
river is only about thirty to thirtyfive miles from the Ghataprabha 
falls. All this would show that the river Krishna was one of the 
boundaries of the Kadamba Kingdom and that it is referred to 
by its popular name of Préhara (Péraru) in the Talagunda 
inscriptions,* 


17. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part ii, p. 290. 
*Ed. Note: Dr. Raghavan had followed up his article on Preharā 


in the Annals, of Ori. Res, Uni. of Madras, with a further 
note in the Indian Geographical Journal XIX 5 
June 1944) pp. 84-5, nal, XIKii. (April- 


There he had added another 


gested its identification with pr. = = 
Trimbak hill down bel avarā starting from the 


Godavari at the place 
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A UNIQUE BHAIRAVA IMAGE FROM NAGATTI 


by 


DR. T. V. Mauarincam, M.A., D.Larr., 


During my archaeological explorations in the Tanjore district 
in the summer of 1965 I happened to discover a unique group of 
Cola sculptures in a dilapidated temple at Nagatti, a village about 
eight miles from Tanjore. The whole of the Tanjore district in 
general, and-places within close proximity to Tanjore in parti- 
cular, are remarkably rich in Cēļa sculptures which are either 
under worship in temples or kept loosely in a lamentable state of 
negligence inside or outside some temples. The group under dis- 
cussion is a fairly bold relief and has escaped the ravages of time 
and other destructive agencies like mutilation and the coating 
of blackened oil. A close study of the sculptures reveals that 
they have not been finished. They do not seem to be under 
regular worship. 


The identity of the principal figure in the group is intriguing. 
It is the carving of a seated male figure flanked by a standing 
female figure on the left and a seated dog on the right. The main 
image is seated on a rectangular bhadrāsana with the left leg free- 
ly hanging down and the right one placed on the ūsana itself 
with a bend at the knee. The right arm which is placed on the 
knee of the right leg is extended while the left arm is simply 
placed on the āsana. It is significant that the image has only two 


arms and they do not hold any iconographic cognizance. It wears 
nd kundalas, armlets and wristlets. The 


d with the characteristic clasp on the 
left chest. "The drapery is simple and consists of a katisütra with 
two loops across the front, one above the other, of which the 
lower one dips quite low with recurved ends. In the centre of 
the katisūtra is a tight knot with intricate working which was 
to become a kīrtimukha at a later date. The female figure on 
the left which is less finished than the main image is also two 


a large jatabhara a 
yaynopavita is a thick cor 
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armed, the right arm holding a flower, and the left being placed 
above the thigh in the akimbo fashion. The dog on the right has 
prominent ears and its parts below the neck are not finished. 


Stylistically the sculpture can be broadly categorised as Cola. 
But strictly speaking the Cola rule in the Tanjore region seems 
to have started only in the years immediately preceding 871 A.D.— 
the date of Aditya I's accession—the reign of Vijayalaya being 
rather short, as may be judged from the fact that the Muttarai- 
yars were very powerful in the region prior to the ascendancy of 
the Colas. In fact Muttaraiya contribution to art and architecture 
is found right in the heart of the Cola country as at Tiruchchin- 
nampündi, Kiranur, Kilattanaiyam, Tiruchchorrutturai, Niyamam 
etc. The differences between the Pallava and Cola styles in archi- 
tecture and sculpture have to be accounted not only by the orga- 
nic growth of the latter from the former but also by the latter's 
indebtedness to the already prevailing modes of expression in 
the Cola tract under the Muttaraiyars. The present sculpture 
may be an early Cola piece and its strongly emphasized features 
recall to mind similar works at Kodumbāļūr and Srinivasanallür. 
This image belongs to a group of sculptures which continue the 
old plastic tradition with a greater and commendable mastery 
of stone cutting technique and inaugurate a style which is fluent. 
Its physiognamy is tall and slender with a somewhat oval face 
and a masterly touch of grace and beauty. The elegantly arrang- 
ed jatabhara of this image is, as in all sculptures of the Pallava 
and early. Cola periods, in the form of a cluster of curls and ring- 
lets. It is in later times that it becomes Schematic in arrange- 
ment and circular inshape. 

The main image is difficult of easy identification since it does 
not carry any iconographic attribute. 
fication is provided by the seated dog 
possible that the sculpture may repr 
pala. The seated form of Bhairava wit 
hands and with a consort close by is 
Indian sculptures and the present f 
importance. 


The only clue to its identi- 
Which makes the inference 
esent Bhairava or Ksetra- 
h only a single pair of empty 
extremely rare among south 
gure is thus of interest and 


Bhairava and Ksetrapala, the latter of 


whom i 
aspects of the former, appear to have enjo s but one of the 


Yed widespread worship 
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in South India from very early days and iconographic features of 
the former are referred to in a Tévaram hymn. (fn the Kailāsa 
temple at Ellora Bhairava occupies one of the shrines of the 
attendant deities. His image is found in the Dharmarājaratha at 
Mamallapuram and the Kailāsanātha temple at Kāūcīpuram, both 
belonging to the Pallava period. The height attained by the cults 
of Bhairava and Ksetrapala can be deduced from the fact that 
either of them was almost invariably included from the Cēļa 
period onwards among the parivāra-devatās who were worshipped 
in smaller shrines in the temple circuit. The number of parivara- 
devatās or attendant divinities were usually eisht—Ganesa, 
Subrahmanya, Sūrya, Candra (or Yama), Saptamāirkās, Candi- 
kéSvara, Jyestha and Nandi—and Bhairava or Ksetrapala was 
added to the list. This addition is to be found, perhaps for the 
first time, in the Tiruppanamūr inscription of Rajaraja Cola? An 
image of Ksetrapala of the tenth century in round is found in 
the mantapa in front of the axial adjuncts in the Brhadi$vara 
temple, Tanjore, and was obviously consecrated when the temple 
was built. Another inscription of Rājarāja from Attur refers to 
Ksetrapala as a parivadra-devatas The Kēnērirājapuram inscrip- 
tion of Rājēndracēļa records the setting up of an image of 
Ksetrapaladéva by a queen named Arindavanmahadévi who also 
endowed some lamp for it.4 The Nallūr lithic record of the reign 
of Vīrarājēndra informs that a separate shrine was constructed for 
the consecration of an image of Ksetrapaladéva in the temple of 
Nallanāyanār at Nallūr by a certain Adavalla Nambi5 The Tirut- 
tani inscription of the Vijayanagar King Dēvarāya II® (Saka 1359) 
records that a shrine for Ksetrapala among others was constructed 
in the temple of Sengalunir Pillaiyar at Tiruttani. 


Besides the inclusion of Ksetrapala among the parivūra-devatās, 
the Coļa period witnessed also the building of separate temples 
for him. The temple of Ksetrapāladēva at Tiruvalaūjuļi was built 
by Rājarāja and an inscription in that temple dated in his twenty- 


Tēvāram 3rd Tirwmurai, 9: 3. 
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fifth year? records the gift of an ornament by his queen Danti- 
éakti alias Lokamahadévi and daughters Kundavai and Mādēvaģi- 
gal. Another inscription from the same place dated in the third 
year of Rajéndra Cola records the gift of two gold flowers to 
Ksetrapaladeva by Rajaraja’s queen Dantišakti out of the gold 
used for her hiranyagarbha in the temple at Tiruvisalür in the 
twentyninth year of Rajaraja® The Adipuri$vara temple at 
Tiruvorriyür and a few other temples in different parts of Tamilnad 
have still each an extant parivārālaya for Ksetrapala. 


The different iconographic forms of Bhairava and Ksetrapala 
are delineated in several āgamic texts including the Visnudharmot- 
tara, Rüpamandana? Sarasvatiya citrakarma $üstram!9 etc. Bhai- 
rava’s aspects have eight different forms such as Asitanga, Rudu, 
Canda, Krodha, Unmatta, Kapāla, Bhīsaņa and Samhara. Each 
of these forms is further divided into eight subordinate forms, 
thus making sixtyfour in all. 


The thirty-sixth chapter of the Sarasvatiya citrakarma $astram 
deals with Ksetrapala as a parivāra-devatā in the temple circuit.! 
It says that the shrine of the parivara Ksetrapāla should face the 
main shrine of the temple and its breadth should be half of the 
main shrine or at least one third or one fourth of it while its 
length should be one third or one fourth of the central cella. The 
thirty-fifth chapter of the same text deals with Bhairava and 
refers to the sattvika, rajasa and tāmasa varieties of the god and 
says that they have respectively two (or four), six and eight arms. 
The sāttvikamūrti with two arms will carry either drum and noose 
or stick and skull-cup or skull-cup and trident; when he is shown 
with four hands the additional pair will carry fire and khatvanga 
or sword and shield. In some cases the front pair of ERAI 
be in abhaya and varada mudras. The six-armed Bhairava will 
carry trident, sword and a snake in his right arms and a skull-cup, 
sekhara and a bell or shield in the left arms, While trident, arrow, 


7. 633 of 1902; South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, VII, No. 234 

8. 633c of 1902; South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, VII 9 b 

9. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography a Riga 
3 G y 3 


pp. 177-182. 
10. Sārasvatīya chitrakarma sūstram (Tanjore S a E 
‘No. 87), pp- 345-348 and 351-360. arasvati Mahal Series 


11. Ibid., pp. 361-364. 
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snake and noose are the weapons carried by the right hands of 
the eight-armed Bhairava his left hands will hold skull-cup, 
shield, noose and bell, The text further adds that Bhairava has 
two consorts, Dadhnika on the right and Gaurika on the left. It 
is interesting to note that though these two are rarely met with 
in sculpture, one of them, possibly Gaurika, is noticed in the group 
of sculptures under discussion. 
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THE RATHA VIMANA 
BS 
S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAM 


The term Ratha means a processional car or chariot to 
transport idols (Hindu and Buddhist) round the main streets of 
a temple city during festal days. These temple processional 
chariots are supposed to be an imitation of the celestial chariots of 
the gods; the temple cars are made of wood and are decorated 
with two or four multi-coloured figures of prancing horses. 


Vinnizhi-Vimana 


The devas are believed to ride in chariots made by Brahma 
to carry them in their heavenly course. Buddhaghosha describes 
the kūtāgāra vihūra at Vaišāli as a storeyed building raised on 
pillars with a pinnacle and like “the chariot of the Gods”. Some- 
times, the gods are said to come to the earth in their heavenly 
chariots and some of these are believed to have even got stuck 
on earth and became Ratha-Vimana. In Tamil literature, they are 
known as Vinnizhi-Vimanam,— Vimāna descended from heaven. 
Vishnu is said to have descended from heaven in a celestial car 
to worship Siva at Tiruvilimilalai (5 c5 1818158»). Appar 
(ith Century A.D.) in his devaram hymns sings of the Lord 
thus: —ari vali pattilicciya vimānattiraivan— (oñ apuy- Au 
SiorerfGsnpaicir), the Vimana-chariot in which Vishnu geo 
to the earth to worship Šiva. 


Ellora-Kailāsa Temple 


About the splendid rock-cut temple at Ellor 
and its grandeur, built by the Rāstrakūta 
Century A.D.), the Baroda plates of Karaka 


a (Elapuracala) 
king Krishna I (8th 
raya state as follows: 
"The King (Krishnaraja I) by whom was made to be d 
a temple of worshipful structure (as a proclamation of hi P 

situated in the hill at Elapura on seein: See) 


g which, the w - 
lords of the Gods driving in their aerial cars E 
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cara-amarendrāh) constantly reflect saying, “This abode of Siva 
is self-existant; in an artificial building, such a beauty was never 
seen.” 


Mamallapuram Rathas 


The term Ratha applied loosely to the various types of mono- 
lithic structural temples at Mamallapuram by the Pallava rulers 
of Kānchīpuram is a misnomer. The Pafica Pündava Rathas — as 
they are popularly called — are only free-standing structural stone 
temples, and they are replicas of the earlier types of indigenous 
temples made of perishable materials and the prototype of the 
future Dravidian Vimünas and Gopuras. 


Melek-K-Kadambūr 
Ratha-Vimāna (Karak-Koyil) 


Among the various types of temples of the Nagara style, one 
is said to be of the chariot type. Among Dravidian temples, the 
one rebuilt by Kulottunga I (acc. A.D. 1070) at Melakkadambur — 
(about twenty miles from Chidambaram — Tamil Nadu), has a 
ratha-vimāna. Appar calls it: “Ten-Kadambaittiruk-karak- 
koyilàn" — the Lord of Ten-Kadambur Karak-koil. It is believed 
that Indra tried to uproot it with his hands and take it away to 
heaven but failed. We know that this temple now called after 
Amrtaghate$varar was in existence at least in the days of Appar 
(7th Century A.D.) but we do not know what shape it had then. 
Some time before the 43rd year of Kulottunga I (A.D. 1113), it 
was rebuilt of stone by this Chola King as evidenced by an 
inscription of his on the southern wall of the temple. 


The Vimana of the temple is in the shape of a chariot with 
wheels and horses. This heralds a new style of Chola architecture, 
which has its echo in far off Konarak in Kalinga deša. 


The Nrtta Sabhā — Chidambaram 


The chariot feature of the Vimāna is repeated at Chidam- 
haram. The Natarāja temple at Chidambaram was renovated and 
enlarged into a big temple-city during the reigns of Kulottunga I 
and Vikrama Chola helped by their minister and general Naraloka- 
viran. The first two inner walls of enclosure of the present 
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Nataraja temple were built in these days. And the prašasti of 
Vikrama Chola mentions the gilding (pon-veyindu) of the Tirut- 
tūk-Koyil. This should refer to the Nrtta-sabhā south of the Cit 
Sabha, built in the shape of a chariot with wheels and horses as 
in Melakkadambur, where the Ūrdhva-tāndava form of Natarāja is 
installed. Fergusson was inclined to believe that it might be the 
oldest part of the Chidambaram temple and that it might be attri- 
buted on stylistic grounds to the 17th Century A.D. as in the case 
of the Pandya Nayakam (Subrahmanya) shrine in the western 
third prākāra. This Nrtta mandapa belongs to the days of later 
Cholas (Kulottunga I and Vikrama Chola). The present Saranga- 
pani (Vishnu) temple at Kumbakonam is also of this class and 
of this age. Following this model, chariot-shaped mandapas made 
their appearance in various temples of the Tamil land. The chief 
chariot-shaped mandapas can be seen at the Nage$vara temple, 
Kumbakonam, the front mandapas at Dārāsuram and Tribhuva- 
nam, and even in the Vitthala temple at Hampi (Vijayanagar) 
in the 16th Century A.D. 
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THE GHATIKĀ AT KANCHI 
BY 


S. Gurumurtny, M.A., M.Lrrr. 


Epigraphy mentions the existence of Ghatikas in various 
places in South India right from the beginning of the 4th Century 
A.D. down to the end of the 15th Century A.D. The word Ghatika 
has been variously interpreted by scholars. Kielhorn identifies 
the Ghatika with Gosthi and says that it was an establishment 
consisting of groups of holy and learned Brahmanas probably in 
each case founded by a king! According to Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, it was a Brahman settlement.? Minakshi interprets that 
it was the place or institution where scholars and students strove 
after knowledge?  Nilakanta Sastri calls it a Corporate College.* 
Explaining the word Ghatikā found in the Pūrva Mimamsa, Bhatta 
Sēmēšvara explains the place as Ghatikasthana5 He defines 
Ghatikāsthāna as a place where an intellectual test would usually 
be held to test the proficiency of the scholars in the Vedas by 
asking questions through ballot papers which were put inside a 
ghata or a pot. This explanation has got some meaning which 
closely connects the Ghatika with learning and education. Appayya 
Diksita, a sixteenth century scholar says that the ghatika was 
a religious centre.® 


1. EI. VIII, p. 26 and Fn. 1. 
2. S. K. Aiyangar, Evolution of Hindu Administrative Institutions in 
South India, p. 105. 
3. C. Minakshi, Administration and. Social Life wnder the Pallavas, p. 186. 
4, K. A. Nilekanta Sastri, A History of South India, p. 310. 
5. Ghatikāsthānam Enral Enma?— published by Sri Sankarācārya Matha— 
Kāncī, p. 6. 
6. (a) See Appayya Diksita’s Parimala, a commentary on Kalpataru. 
In his work, he explains that Ghatikāsthūnas were the holy 
places on the banks of Godavari. 
*(b) Lakshmi Narasimha, who wrote the commentary Abhoga, also 
agrees with the view of Appayya Diksita. 
(c) The Ghatika referred to in the Kalpataru was certainly a Vidyā- 
sthāna where the study of the four Vedas was found common. 
(See pp. 5-6 of the reference cited above, No. 5). 
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Though we have a number of epigraphical references to 
Ghatiküs, it is most unfortunate that they did not receive atten- 
tion at the hands of the contemporary writers or the travellers 
who visited South India during the period of our survey. Though 
the word Ghatika may be taken to mean many things, its real 
interpretation mainly depends upon the context. Since inscriptions 
are our main source of information, a careful study of them would 
enable us to establish the true nature of this institution as also 
the vital role it played in the history of South Indian education. 
Bearing these in mind, let us now discuss the nature of this 
institution as revealed by epigraphy. 


In most cases, the kings were the patrons of these Ghatikas 
or it may even be said that the Ghatikas were under their control. 
The establishment of a Ghatika was considered an act of merit. 
In the Cikkulla plates of Vikraméndravarman II of the Visnu- 
kurdin dynasty it is recorded that the king acquired puņya by 
creating Ghatikās according to the Šāstras. The members of the 
Ghatika were also highly respected and held in high esteem. 
They were called “the Mahājanas” in the Kāñcī inscription of 
Vikramāditva IL8 The inscription further speaks that “those who 
destroved these letters and the stability of the king’s charity which 
was thus given shall enter into the world of those who had 
killed the Mahajanas of Ghatikā of this city.” In a Cola inscrip- 
tion? of Rajaraja I, it is interesting to note that even the Settis 
and Settiputras lay claim to the sixty-four Ghatikāsthānas. Here 
the exact significance and meaning of the term Ghatikāsthānas 
is not clear. They may either denote educational centres or even 
places of religious importance. Minakshi is of opinion that they 
also stand for trade cities? It may not be far wrong, if we 
suppose that these Ghatikasthanas must have been A tained 
cs nthe iri 

PSS also which refer to the Sixty- 
four Ghatikasthanas in South India. An inscription from Shikar- 
pur taluk (1182 A.D.) describes the Ghatikūsthānas as the sup- 


7. El, Vol. IV, p. 196. 
8. EI, Vol. UI, No. 48, p. 60, 1. 9; S.LI., HIT, p. 91 


9. 'This inscription comes from P. i 
(C. Minakshi—op.cit, p. 189). Fiss O ee Gigh Disrict 


0. C. Minakshi, op.cit., p. 189. 
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port of Dharma and abodes of enjoyment.!! Another inscription 
from the Sorab taluk (1245 A.D.) simply refers to the existence 
of 77 crores of Ghafiküsthanas without giving details}? Apart 
from the scanty references and occasional mention of these 
Ghatikāsthānas in the inscriptions, we do not get much detailed 
information about them. "They probably tend to show that some 
pious and religious significance must have been attributed to 
or attached to these Ghatikāsthūnas. Since imparting knowledge 
was considered sacred and meritorious, naturally the institutions 
engaged in spreading of knowledge would have been considered 
sacred institutions. These institutions seem to have enjoyed wide 
popularity throughout the country which is also borne out by the 
fact that in some of the inscriptions, the kings as well as their 
subjects are said to have been related to or connected with these 
institutions in some way or other as already referred to. In the 
Kasakkudi plates, it is recorded that the Ghatikā was owned by 
the king. The plates run thus: sva-Ghatikam Bhūdevatām.!? 
The record further speaks that from the time of Mahēndravarman 
onwards, the establishment of the Ghatikās prospered. 


Ghatika of Kafici: 

Of all the Ghatikās in South India, the one which existed 
in Kāūcī during the days of the Pallavas was more important 
from the point of view of education and politics. The earliest 
reference to the existence of Ghatika in Kanci in South India is 
found in the Talagunda Pillar inscription of the Kadamba king 
Kakusthavarman.4 Lewis Rice, the discoverer of this inserip- 
tion, fixed its age about the middle of the 5th century A.D. from 
the point of view of its palaeography (450 A.D.) 25 Buhler 
assigned it to 400 A.D.6 and Kielhorn dated it to the 6th century 
AD The date of Mayūrašarman given by Moraes is 345-370 
A.D.8 Thus, whatever may be the differences of opinion among 


11. E.C, VU, Sk. 197. 
12. Ibid, VIII, St. 268. 


14. EL, VIIL p. 24. 
15. EC, VIL Sk. 176. 
16. LA, VIL p. 31. 


17, EL, VII, p. 31. 
18. Moraes, The Kadambe Kula, p. 14, 
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scholars regarding the assignment of actual date either to the 
Talagunda inscription or to Mayūrašarman, the inscription bears 
testimony to the existence of the Ghatika in the capital city of 
the Pallavas during the time of Mayūrašarman or even earlier, 
i.e. circa 350 A.D. 


Coming to the contents of the inscription, Lewis Rice first 
translated the lines Mayūrašarmēti Sruta-silasancady-alankrtah 
(L i) yah prayáya Pallavēndra-purīm Guruņā samam Virasarm- 
mand, adhijighamsur pravacanam mikhila Ghatikām Vīvēšā- 
$utarkkakah (l. 2) as follows: "Mayūrasarman entered into all 
religious centres (Ghatika) of the Pallava city with his guru 
ViraSarman to study the pravacana and (so) became a quick 
(or ready) debator (or disputant). 19 Later Kielhorn slightly 
modified the lines as pravacanam nnikhilam Ghatikam vivēš:=ūšu 
tarkkuka and translated it "Mayurašarman entered the Ghatikā 
as a mendicant with an eagerness to study the whole sacred 
lore.?? But Venkatesvara translated the passage thus: “Mayura- 
šarman entered the Ghatika of Kāūcī to gather crumbs of 
knowledge.”?! Though the translations vary with scholars, they 
ultimately point out that the Ghatikā of Kāūcī was an edu- 
cational institution imparting or encouraging. the study of 
pravacana or the Sacred lore, 


Composition of the Ghatikā : 


The Ghatika finds mention in more than one inscription as 
having. consisted of ‘the Brāhmaņas. The Kasakkudi plates ‘record 
that the Ghatikā consisted of the ‘devas of the earth’ namely the 
Brahmanas,” whereas the Velürpalaiyam plates (890 A.D.) refer 
to it as the Ghatika of the twice born (Dvijānām Ghatikam) 3 
Since MaytrraSarman and his guru were orthodox Brahmins who 
were anxious to learn in the Ghatika itself, the institution must 
have consisted of a number of learned Brahmanas. Though, there 
are many inscriptions which refer to the Ghatika, none of them 


19. E.C, VU, Sk. 176. 
20. EI., VIII, pp. 32-34 and fn. 7. 


21. S. V. Venkatesvara, Indian Culture Th : 
22. S.LI I, p. 349, L 59. rough the Ages, p. 243, and m. 1. 


23. Ibid. p. 508. 
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speaks of anything about its relative size or real strength. But 
it is not so in the case of the Ghatikās in other parts of the 
country, where the membershiv of the Ghatika is mentioned in 
thousands. The Heligare plates of the Western Genga King 
Sivamara (713 A.D.) mention the name of a Brahmana as 
Ghatikā-sahosrāva Hārīta-aotrāna Mnhācāra-$armmanē.24 Here, 
it may be taken to mean that the Brāhmana mav be one among 
the thousand members of the Ghatika. Thus the Ghatikā men- 
tioned in the inscriotion, seems to have consisted of one thousand 
members. Another inscription from Tiruvallam (North Arcot 
District) of Nandivarman Pallavamalla records the members of 
the Ghatika as Ghatikai Elauiravar, thereby showing that the 
Ghatika had seven thousand members. Though these numbers 
Sahasra and Elayiravar are bigger and raise doubts in our mind 
about the very nature of the statement, they may rather mean 
the relative size of the institution and not its actual or absolute 
strength. Bearing this in mind, it mav be said that the Ghatika 
of Kāūci, a powerful institution of advanced studies, attracting 
students and teachers even from outside?? must have necessarily 
been a bigger institution consisting of a few hundrel members 
(scholars). 


Meeting Place : 


The Vélirpalaivam plates of Nandivarman II record that 
Narasimhavarman II had built the Kailasanatha temple and re- 
organised the Kafici Ghatika of the twice-born.?’ The mention 
of these two facts in one inscription leads us to believe that the 
Ghatika of Kāñcī could have functioned within the premises of 
the Kailasanatha temple or as an institution attached to the 
temple as we notice in the case of later educational institutions 
in Ennpayiram?? and Tirumukküdal?? But a Kannada inscription 
of a later date (1167 A.D.) records that the Nonambésvara temple 


24. E.C, III, Md. 113. 


idently not a native of Tondaimandalam. He 


seems to have come from ihe Deccan. C. Minakshi, op.cit., p. 187 and fn. 10. 


27. S.LL, IL, p. 508. 
28. 333 of 1917. 
29. EL, No. 38, p. 224. 
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was called the great ghatikāsthāna of Henjérapattana®° Here, it 
would not be far wrong, if we suppose that the members of the 
Ghatikā of Kāūci would have met in the Kailasanatha temple and 
carried on their studies and discussion. Unless we get some 
substantial evidence, much cannot be said with any amount of 
certainty about this question. 


Nature of study: 


The Talagunda pillar inscription gives certain important facts 
which would help us in estimating the nature of study in the 
Ghatikā and also of its importance in the history of South Indian 
education. First of all, it mentions that MayuraSarman did not 
enter the Ghatika alone, but with his Guru. Secondly, he entered 
the Ghatika, not as a beginner or an ordinary student, but as 
one who was already proficient in sacred learning. Thirdly, he 
went there to study the. entire sacred lore and finally, the pur- 
pose of his visit was to complete his studies. The first two facts 
show that the Ghatikā would have been necessarily a centre of 
higher studies. The other facts point out that. Mayūrašarman 
wanted to complete his Vedic studies (sacred lore). Therefore, 
it would have been a centre of Vedic learning. The Kasakkudi 
plates also mention a Ghatika, where the study of the four Vedas 
was practised. But, subject other than the Vedas, must have 
also been studied in the Ghatika of Kanci and similar ones 
because we see in the Ghatikāšāla at Nagai of later date 
(1058 A.D.), the Sastras, Prābhākara mīmāmsā and Nyāya were 
taught besides the Vedas?! T. N. Subramanian is of the opinion 
that military science was also taught in the Ghatika of Kanci? 
ue UN E Me mee had a quarrel with the 

7 gave up his studies and was able to wield 
the flashing weapons of warfare with the hand accustomed to 


handle the kusa grass and carved out a Kingdom of his own 
But, even as late as the middle of 


4 the 15th cent 
notice that the Samaveda was studi Bam e ee 


ed in the Ghatika.33 


30. EC, XII, S23. | 
31. H.A.S, No. 8, p. 7. 
32. T. N. Subrahmanian, S.LT.L, III, pt. IL, p. 9 


^ 


38. E.C. V, Cp. 178, dated 1442 A.D, 
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Royal patronage and its influence : 


The Ghatikā seems to have maintained close relation with 
the members of the royal family. The Pallava kings paid much 
attention and attached much importance to the institution, as is 
borne out by many inscriptions. The Vélarpalaiyam plates 
record that the Pallava king Skandašisya, the grandson of 
Vīrakūrca, the founder of the Pallava line of kings, seized the 
Ghatika from Satyasena*4 The same inscription further reveals 
that Narasimhavarman II again re-established the Ghatikā. This 
frequent disorganisation and re-organization of the Ghatika by 
kings leads us to suppose that it was not allowed to function 
independently, but subject to political influence. It may further 
be stated that the frequent interference of these political elements 
in the affairs of an educational institution, would have naturally 
had its own effects, resulting in the retarding of the progress or 
development. Though, it is true that the kings were the real 
patrons of this institution, owing to the lack of detailed infor- 
mation in the inscriptions, we cannot say why it was seized by 
one king and released by another. 


In the case of Mayūrašarman, the Talagunda inscription says 
that owing to a violent quarrel with a Pallava horseman, the 
prince was forced to give up his studies and train himself in the 
use of arms, so as to enable him to take revenge against the 
Pallava king, Pallavamalla, who was closely associated with the 
Ghatikā. Though we do not know the real cause of the nature 
of his quarrel, it seems that he attributed his failure to the 
Pallava king and turned all his wrath against him. These facts 
tend to show that the Ghatikā would not have functioned smoothly 
and have faced many difficulties and hardship, whenever un- 
expected outbursts of war or quarrels broke out among the 


opponent kings. 

The Ghatika did function not only as an institution of learning 
or an assembly of learned scholars, but also as an electoral college, 
taking a leading part in the administration of the country. We 
are told in the Vaikunthaperumal Temple label inscriptions, that 
the Ghatikaiyar of Kāncī took part in the events leading to the 


34, S.LI, II, p. 508, U. 12-13. 
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accession of the Pallava king, Nandivarman Pallavamalla35 In 
one of the panels in the Vaikunthaperumal temple,° the Ghati- 
kaiyar are found to be seated to the right of the king during (kā 
coronation ceremony, while the ministers are found standing behind 
him. This is evidently a proof to show that the members of the 


Ghatikā had a say in the affairs of the kingdom and were held in 
high esteem. 


35. S.LL, IV, No. 135. The deputation which waite 
> p ERR d on Hiran 
includes some Ghatikaiyar also. Hiran Repeats 
DN 2yavarman was the father of Nandi- 
36. C. Minakshi—Historical Sculptures of Vaikuntha A 
Kanchi, p. 37. See also T. V. Mahalingam—“The Accession pe : temple, 
Pallavamalla”, J.LH, XXXVI. Pt. II (1958), p. 236, . ^. Nandivarman 
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THE DALAVAIPURAM PLATES OF PARANTAKA 
VIRANARAYANA 


BY 


Dn. K, K. Pintay 


The copper plates of the Pandyan king, Parantaka Vira- 
narayana,! recently discovered near the Dalavaipuram village in 
the. Koilpatti taluq of the Tirunelveli District, throw new light 
on the Pandyan rulers of the latter half of the 9th century A.D. 
and on the history of the contemporary Pallavas and Cholas, It 
was already known from the larger Sinnamanur plates of Raja- 
sinha II, that the Pandyan king, Sri Mara Sri Vallabha, had 
two sons, Varaguna (II)? and Parantaka Viranarayana. 


Though the name of Varaguna’s mother is not mentioned, we 
learn from the Dalavaipuram Plates that Viranarayana’s mother 
was Akkalanimmati, the daughter of Sri Kantha Chola of the 
Pottappi Chola line. It is obvious that Akkalanimmati was the 
mother of Viranarayana and not of Varaguna (II) as Verse 17 of 


. 1. These have been reproduced on pp. 95-115 of the ‘Ten Pandya 
Copper Plates’ published by the Tamil Varalatru Kazhagam, Madras, 1967. -. 
2, -Pandarathar, in, his ‘Pandiyar Varalaru’, pp. 63-4, states that , Vara- 
guna was the son of a ‘Rajasiha (II) on the basis that Parantaka Neduji- 
jadayan and Varaguņa Mahārāja were not identical. He thinks that the 
one was an ardent Vaishnavite and the other a devoted Saivite. Apart from 
the circumstance that in the 8th century the rivalry between these two 
sections of Hinduism had not become acute, the earlier Varaguna (Jatila 
Parántaka Nedufjadayan of the Vélvikkudi Plates) was different from the 
king who was a contemporary of the celebrated saint Manikkavachakar. 
Moreover, Verse 13 of the Sanskrit portion of the Daļavāipuram Plates 
states that Maran (Sri Mara Srī Vallabha) was the son of Parāntaka, 
This confirms the genealogies gathered from the Madras Museum Plates as 
well as the Vélvikkudi and the larger Sinnamanür grants. 

3, The Nellore branch of the Telugu-Chodas was known as that of the 
Pottappi Chola line, since one of its earliest members, Madhurantaka Pottappi 
Chola was known by that surname because he had founded the town 
of Pottappi in the Cuddappah District immediately after his conquest and 


plunder of Madurai. 
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the Sanskrit portion of the Daļavāipuram Plates specifically men- 
tions Vīranārāyaņa's mother by name, while no reference is made 
to the mother of Varaguna. The implication is that Varaguna was 
born of another wife of Sri Mara Sri Vallabha. 


Now the consequences of this marriage alliance may be con- 
sidered. The Daļavāipuram Plates state that Akkalanimmati was 
the daughter of Sri Kantha Chéla, who was the ‘Marugan’, nephew 
or son-in-law of Manabharana. We do not know much of this 
Sri Kantha Chola; in all probability, he is identical with the 
Sri Kantha, mentioned in the Anbil Plates belonging to the 4th 
year of Sundara Chēļa.* This Sri Kantha seems to have co- 
operated with the Pandyas and wrested the region around Kafci 
from the Pallavas. It is likely, therefore, that there was an inter- 
regnum in the reign of Dantivarman who had become the Pallava 
king in 796 A.D.5 


After the 21st year of Dantivarman’s rule, viz., after 817 A.D. 
there is a gap in his inscriptions, though he ruled till 347 A.D.; 
on the other hand, more than ten inscriptions of the Pāņdyan king 
Maran Sadayan are found in the region which was earlier ruled 
over by the Pallavas. The Dalavaipuram Plates speak of Sri Kantha 
as lord of Kāīūcī (Mattamamalai Valavan), as a Chēļa of the 
Pottappi line, a king of Mailai (Mailaiyar Kon) and a nephew 
or son-in-law (Marugan) of Mānābharaņan,, the Tondiyar chief. 
(N. 112-4-of the Tamil portion). Thus Sri Kantha Chola who 
was related to Manabharana, described as ‘Tondiyarkan’, a title 
associated with the Pallavas had become the ruler of Kanchi, 
Mailai and Tondainadu, or at any rate, over a large part of it. This 
shows that the Pandyas and Telugu Chēdas must have combined 


and defeated the Pallava ruler, depriving him of a considerable 
portion of his territory. 


4. Since Vijayalaya ascended the throne 
might have lived during the early part of 9th 
centu i 
Plates speak of Sri Kantha as one of the retums. jūdu one Aa 
has been suggested that Vijayālaya was probably the son a zum 
Sri Kantha. But it is difficult to be positive PM 800.0 


about thi 
the available sources, epigraphic or literary, is šā kas ee ci 
a 
5. T. V. Mahalingam: Journal of Indian H ane 


1963, pp. 297-99. istory, Vol. XLI, Part I, 


about 850 A.D, Sri Kantha 
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The Pallavas appear to have recovered control over these terri- 
tories as a result of their victory won by Nandivarman, the son 
of Dantivarman, over the Pandyas in the important battle of 
Tellaru. The ‘Nandikkalambakam’ states that immediately after 
his triumph at Teļļāru, Nandivarman marched against Madurai. 
It is by virtue of this victory that this Pallava king came to be 
known as Teļļārerinda Nandipota. The exact date of the Tellaru 
battle cannot be determined; it is probable that it occurred about 
847 A.DS 


Turning to the domestic history of the Pandyan royai family, 
there appears to have arisen a rivalry among Sri Mara Sri Valla- 
bha’s two sons, Varaguņa and Parantaka Viranarayana, born of 
different queens. The Dalavai Plates (Il. 117-8 of the Tamil 
portion) speak of Viranarayana’s victory over his elder brother 
at Sennilandai? This is mentioned in both the Dalavaipuram 
Plates and the larger Sinnamanūr Plates prior to Viranárayana's 
other victories and, therefore, it is presumable that the batile took 
place early in the reign of Viranarayana. 


What was the cause of the rupture between the two half- 
brothers? It is not unlikely that Vīranārāyaņa, the younger of 
the two, was the more favoured son of Sri Mara Sri Vallabha and 
that he was crowned as Yuvaraja in preference to Varaguna. The 
Ceylonese history of the time lends support to the view that the 
mortified Varaguna appealed to the Ceylonese king for help against 


6. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (The Pandyan Kingdom: p. 74) has stated 
that this battle must have been fought about 830 A.D. But in the light of 
the gap noticed in the Pallava inscriptions till 847 A.D., it is presumable 
that the date of the battle was about 847 A. D. T. N. Subramanian's attempt 
(‘South Indian Temple Inscriptions, Vol. III, Part I, pp. XLVI ff) to date 
the battle early in the 10th century, A.D., postulating a Nandivarman IV 


as a contemporary of Parāntaka I Chēla is based on inadequate data and 


is, therefore, unconvincing. 
7. Viranüranam mam pirand 


c-cennilandai-c-ceru venrum. 
It is needless to speculate whether this reference is to Varaguna or to 


yet another elder brother (‘Ten Pandya Copper Plates’, p. 93) because the 
Dalavaipuram grant speaks of an elder brother who was the ruling sovereign; 
therefore the reference is clearly to Varaguna. It may be observed here that 
sast of the Daļavāipuram Plates is apparently identical with ‘Senni- 
mentioned in the larger Sinnamantr grant. 


a vēl véndanai-c-centamaraimalar-p-palana- 


lam’, 


21 
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his father. The Chūļavamša says that a Pandu prince sought the 
assistance of the Ceylonese ruler Sena JI in an internecine war. 
Sēna II who, according to Geiger, was the ruler of Ceylon between 
851 and 885 A.D., had been nursing a grievance against the 
Pandyas on account of their earlier interference with the Ceylonese 
affairs; and he welcomed the chance of wreaking his vengeance on 
the Pandyan ruler. Séna II attacked Sri Mara Sri Vallabha at an 
cpportune moment when the Pandyan king was engaged in a 
conflict with the Pallava prince Nripatunga. Sri Māra Sri Vallabha 
was defeated by the Pallavas at Ariśil, and when he returned to 
Madurai crest fallen, he was confronted by the Ceylonese. In this 
fateful battle with the Ceylonese, the Pandyas were vanquished, 
and according to the Chūļavamša, Sri Mara Sri Vallabha was 
killed while fighting. There is no doubt that this must have taken 
place in 862 A.D., because it is learnt from the Aivarmalai inscrip- 
tion? that the eighth regnal year of Varaguna was Saka 792, which 
corresponds to 870 A.D. Therefore, it can be concluded that 
Sri Mara Sri Vallabha was killed in 862 A.D., and it is likely that 
Varaguna ascended the throne immediately after his father’s death. 


Naturally the question arises as to when Parantaka Vira- 
narayana was recognized as Yuvaraja. As noticed earlier, the battle 
of Sennilandai was an incident which clearly shows that there had 
arisen a misunderstanding between the two half brothers. The 
Dalavaipuram grant was made in the 45th regnal year of Parantaka 
Viranarayana. And his reign must have ended about 906 A.D. at 
the latest, because known facts of the history of the Pandyas and 
Cholas of the first quarter of the 10th century A.D. do not warrant 
a much later date for the accession of Rājasimha, the son and 
successor of Viranarayana.! Therefore, if a guess iE be made, 


the recognition of Viranarayana as Yuvaraj i 
2 araja migh ve taken 
place about 861 A.D. | E 


vi Stes oU iyripstutgevarmanepigraphtea Indica, Val: XVII 
p. A i, . Uu 
9. A.R.E. 705 of 1905. 
10. The larger Sinnamanur Plates are dated ; 

E 3 in the 16th r ar of 
Rajasimha IT. But the Pandyas are stated to have been ice m HET 
Chola I in the third year of his reign, (Udayēndiram Plates, SII. II, No. 76) 
viz. in 910 A.D., according to Keilhorn's reckoning. (E h d. ee 60) 
Rajasimha fled to Ceylon seeking aid. Till his final ms ce VIII, > 2 is É 
in 923 A.D. Rajasimha continued as the formal ruler o Kerala, probably 
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Though Viranarayana defeated Varaguna at Sennilandai, it 
must be remembered that Varaguna continued to be the ruler even 
in 906 A.D. From the Dalavaipuram Plates it is learnt that Vara- 
guna was the ruler!! when Viranarayana made the grant in his 
(Viranarayana’s) 45th regnal year. These circumstances suggest 
that after the initial conflict there must have occurred a rapproache- 
ment between the two half-brothers. 


It would appear that though formally he continued to be the 
sovereign, Varaguna led the life of a Saiva devotee, leaving the 
day to day administration in the hands of Parāntaka Vīranārāyaņa. 
There is no doubt that it was this Varaguna who was the con- 
temporary of the famous Saiva saint Māņikkavāchakar.!? 


Finally, the principal events and achievements of the reign 
of Parāntaka Vīranārāyaņa may be recounted. The engraver of 
the larger Sinnamantr Plates does not seem to have had any 
knowledge of the Dalavaipuram Plates, because several victories 
mentioned in the latter do not find a place in the former. The 
Tamil portion of the Dalavaipuram Plates! provides a detailed 
account of his martial achievements, After mentioning his victory 
over his elder brother at Sennilandai, noticed earlier, the Plates 
refer to his triumph over the Kongu country in the west and 
victories at Pokkarani, Ten Mayal and Venkai. In this connection 
it may be observed that the larger Sinnamanūr Plates also speak 
of his triumph over the Kongu country, specifying his destruction 
of Pennagadam.^ 


11, 1, 109, ku mahanakiya korravanen kö Varagunan pillai pirai-c-cadai-k- 
kaninda pinakapüni. 
l. 110. emperumūnai ullattil initiruvi wlakam kākkimra nālil. 

Thus K. A. Nilakanta Sastri's statement (Pandyan Kingdom, p. 78) that 
Varaguņa does not appear to have long survived the defeat at Sri Puram- 
biyam (880 A.D.) is disproved by the Daļavāipuram Plates. 

12. I was inclined earlier to associate Māņikkavāchakar with Varaguna I 
on the basis of the Sinhalese chronicle, Nikaya Sangrahava. But in the light 
of the clear evidence furnished by the Daļavāipuram Plates, this illustrious 
Saiva saint is found to have been a contemporary of Varaguna Il. 

13. The Sanskrit part says little about his actual victories, though Verse 16 
al terms about his military prowess. 
ability Pennagadam is identical with modern Pennagaram in 
It is not possible to identify Pokkarani, Ten Mayal and 
ther villages in the Kongu country. 


speaks in gener 

14. In all prob 
the Salem district. 
Venkai; perhaps they were 0 
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Viranarayana’s capture of Viliiam, apparently from the 
Vēņād ruler, is mentioned in the Dalavaipuram Plates but not in 
the Sinnamanūr grant. Was it a real achievement or a mere con- 
ventional repetition of the victories ascribed to his predecessors 
like Arikēsari Parānkuša, Parantaka Nedunjadayan and Sri Mara 
Šrī Vallabha? Perhaps the reference to Ugra and his elephants, 
as will be indicated presently, suggests that Viranarayana’s 
capture of Viliñam was a fact. 


Among the adversaries encountered and curbed by Vira- 
narayana there was one ‘Vira Tunga’ according to the Dalavai- 
puram Plates. It is difficult to identify him, though some conjec- 
tures have been postulated. The Editor of the “Ten Pandya Copper 
Plates’ advances at one place the suggestion that he might have 
been a Rāshtrakūta king, Nripatunga by name, and at another 
place (p. 93) that he was a chieftain of the Kodumbalir Vēļir 
group. Clearly he could not have been a Rāshtrakūta king because 
no contemporary ruler of that line is known to have borne that 


name. In the context in which the reference occurs it would seem 
that he was a Kongu Chiefs 


The larger Sinnamanur Plates speak of Vīranārāyaņa's 
triumph over one Ugra and his mighty elephants near Kharagiri; 
the Dalavaipuram Plates are, however, silent about this incident. 
Who this Ugra was, there is no means of knowing. It may be 
conjectured that he was a Vénad general because of the array 
of elephants mentioned in connection with his attack and because 
Kharagiri or Karavandapuram is situated near the border of the 
Pandya and Vēņād territories. However, it may be noticed that 
the fort of Kharagiri has been known to this day as 
"Ukkirankēttai” Perhaps the fort, Ukkirankottai, was called so in 
commemoration of the Pandyan king’s victory -— Ugra 


The Sinnamanur Plates refer to the ki 
: ; e e king's marria ith the 
Chera princess Sri Vanavan Mādēvi. Perhaps m Em m 5 
this fact in the Dalavaipuram Plates is accidental. However, the 


15. 1. 121. duù kongininru tenūralavui : 
SAS lavum kudakongarudal madiya venkatirvel 


T. 121. ndum viratun ganai kusaikon 
O Q Ure 4 dum enmir 
LG nniranda piramadeya 
y MUM. 


16. It is located about 25 km north of Tirun i 
yandapuram in inscriptions. Karavandapuram is mcus En ae one 
e alakkadu. 
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marriage alliance of Viranarayana with the Chéra princess was a 
fact. The modern town of Shērmādēvi stands as an abiding 
testimony to it. 


One feature mentioned in both these grants is the king’s 
liberality towards brahmins, scholars and temples. He gave 
munificent gifts to brahmins, established many agraharas, number- 
less dévasthanas and tatākas. This is stated by the Sanskrit and 
Tamil portions of both the grants, Therefore, it must have been 
a specially conspicuous fact. Among the numerous villages 
founded by him, Viranarayana Mangalam and Vīranārāyanasšēri 
in the present Kanyakumari District perhaps owe their origin 
to him." 


17. K. K. Pillay. The Sucindram Temple, p. 24. 
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OBEISANCE TO ALL PERSONS BORN IN TIRUVARUR 


BY 


Dr. V. A. DEVASENAPATHI 


In his Tiruttondattogai, Sundarar pays obeisance to all per- 
sons born in Tiruvārūr. Sekkilar describes in two verses the 
greatness of those born in Tiruvārūr. We may paraphrase these 
verses thus: ‘The Lord Who has a form, Who is formless and 
Who exists as everything, Who is the Lord of Uma of frag- 
rant tresses, takes delight in Tiruvārūr. Is it possible for 
me, a small person with but one mouth, to speak with under- 
standing of the sacred services of those born in Tiruvārūr? 
Those born in Tiruvārūr are the sacred attendants of Siva re- 
siding in the sacred Kailāsa. Therefore only those who can sub- 
due the five arrogant senses, prostrate at the feet of those born in 
Tiruvārūr and make their mind one-pointed are near the path of 
(spiritual) advancement.’ 


Tiruvarur is celebrated in the Tévaram of Sambandhar, Appar 
and Sundarar in some of its finest verses. Yet it seems to have 
exercised a special fascination for Sundarar who was given the 
name *Nambiàrürar' by his parents. The inspiration to sing the 
Tiruttondattogai which is the nucleus for the Periyapuranam came 
to Sundarar when he saw the devotees of the Lord in the Deva- 
érya mantapam in the Tiruvarur temple. He felt an instinctive 
longing to become a servant of those devotees of the Lord. The 
Lord was pleased to reveal to Sundarar their greatness thus: ‘In 
greatness they are like only unto themselves, by their devotion 
they have attained us; they have overcome the world by their 
one-pointedness; they have no wants; they are well-established in 
a sound state; they enjoy bliss through their love; they have trans- 
cended duality. Go unto them’. - 


At the time of Sundarar's wedding, the Lord appears on the 
scene as an aged Brahmin and insists on settling an issue between 
Himself and the bridegroom. He claims that Sundarar’s grand- 
father had signed a document pledging himself and his successors 
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to His service. He produces a document in support. When this 
was torn up by the understandably impatient bridegroom, the 
Lord runs to the neighbouring village and, after setting an assur- 
ance of protection from the elders of the village, produces a docu- 
ment which He says is the original of the one torn by the bride- 
groom. The elders decide that though this is a strange case of 
one Brahmin claiming another as his slave, the document is a 
genuine one. When asked to show His residence, the Lord rep- 
lies: ‘Does no one know me?’ He leads them into the temple and 
disappears. Appearing in the sky with His Consort, the Lord tells 
Sundarar that he was His devotee and was born in this world 
according to His will. He commands Sundarar to worship Him 
with songs in Tamil. Overwhelmed by joy, Sundarar commences 
his career as one of the chosen singers of the Lord’s praise. He 
falls in love with Paravaiyar of Tiruvārūr and, with the Lord’s 
blessings, marries her. When in the course of his pilgrimage he 
meets Sangiliyar at Tiruvorriyūr, he falls in love with her also. 
Directed by the Lord to marry Sundarar, Sangiliyar takes a 
pledge from Sundarar with the Lord as a witness that he would 
not leave Tiruvorriyūr. Sundarar gives the pledge. Yet after 
sometime, he is overcome by a longing to go to Tiruvārūr to 
worship the Lord there. ‘Oh, what a sinner am I to have forgotten 
my devotion and service to the Lord! How long am I to be for- 
getful of my Lord of Tiruvārūr? Unable to stay any longer at 
Tiruvorriyūr, Sundarar starts for Tiruvarur. As he leaves the 
boundary of Tiruvorriyur, he loses his sight as a punishment for 
breaking his pledge. Still he continues his journey—such is the 
fascination of Tiruvarar! Singing plaintively but with undimi- 
nished devotion to the Lord at shrines on the way, Sundarar re- 
gains vision in one eye at Kāūcīpuram and vision in the other 
eye also at Tiruvarur. Sekkilar says that Sundarar prayed for 
vision in the other eye also in order ‘to drink with his eyes the 
rare and sweet Ambrosia—the Lord of Tiruvārūr” When he 
gains vision in the other eye also, Sundarar ‘revels in drinking 
tt both his eyes the grace of Siva, the cool roseate tender shoot.’ 


Sundarar refers to the document shown by the Lord as a 
‘wonderful old document’. Sekkilar speaks of the antiquity of 
the document. In its implication this document is record of B 
e between the Lord and all souls. He is eternally His 
slave. This seems to weight the case in favour of the Lord with 
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no rights or claims for the souls. Yet, as the Periyapurünam re- 
veals, the Lord has heavier obligations to discharge towards the 
souls than they to Him. Nay, it is not so much a matter of obli- 
gation as of love. If boundless service is offered by the souls, 
the Lord makes a return with boundless love—a love that is mad 
like the love of a mother for her offspring. Hence Sundarar’s very 
first hymn of praise starts by addressing the Lord as ‘Oh Thou 
Mad One!’ Sundarar has come to realise that it is no longer the 
madness of eccentric behaviour but the madness that excels a 
mother’s love. Sensitive to this love element in the covenant, 
Sundarar prays to the Lord to plead with Paravaiyar on his be- 
half when she refuses to receive him on his return to Tiruvarur. 
‘If you are my Lord and if I am Your servant, if you are my Friend, 
dear like a mother and my Lord, you must remove her anger.’ 
When the Lord reports failure in His mission, Sundarar impor- 
tunes Him thus: ‘To save the celestials You drank poison. You 
burnt the three cities of the three asuras while sparing their lives 
and protected their victims. For the soke of the Brahmin boy, 
you visited your wrath on Yama. If to-day, I am unwanted by 
you what is Your will? If you don’t want my bondage of what 
avail Your love in forcibly taking me as Your slave once?’ Sekki- 
lar explains this love when he is describing the life of another saint- 
Amarnitinayanar—in the following words: ‘There is a law by 
which the pass in which the Lord places His gracious love goes 
down in weight as against the pass of the scale in which devotees 
with unqualified fervour place their love! It is this unexcellable 
love of the Lord for the souls that makes Him confer a princely sta- 
tus on souls which are, by the covenant His bond slaves. The 
eighth sūtra of the Šivajītānabodham speaks of the Lord going out 
to reclaim the soul in the manner of a king going out to reclaim his 
prince kidnapped in his infancy by gipsies. If we may say so, the 
natural status of the soul is that of a bond slave; but it pleases the 
Lord, because of His boundless love, to confer sonship. 


Turning to the Tévaram of Tirujīānasambandhar we note that 
while the general note of his utterances is one of strong confidence, 
in some of his verses relating to Tiruvārūr, we find the following 
questions: ‘Will my Father accept me?’ ‘How is it that He does not 
tell me “Have no fear?” ‘Will He remove my misery and accept me’? 
‘Will He tell me, when I pine away, “Don’t pine away"?' ‘Will he 
bear me up when I lose strength?’ "Will he give his garland saying 
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“Have no fear”'? Though posed as questions, they carry with 
them implicitly strong faith in God’s redeeming mercy. 

One of the hymns of Appar may be paraphrased thus: ‘He is 
the Strong One who keeps at a distance all guile persons. He 


delights to dance in darkness. When darkness surges up in the 
minds of His devotees, He radiates light as a Beautiful flame. 


Such a One I saw at Arar’. 

In another hymn, he says that the Lord bears the burden of 
those who love Him. ; 

We may conclude this brief article by recalling what Appar 
says about the worshippers of the Lord in the temple in Tiruvārūr: 

‘Days not spent in worshipping You are miserable 


Days spent in worshipping You are joyful’. 
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THE QUINTESSENCE OF TAMIL PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 
BY 


N. Murucesa MUDALIAR 


Tamil Saiva Siddhanta philosophy is characteristically prag- 
matic and realistic. "Tamil philosophic thought from the earliest 
times has been monotheistic. It never looked upon the world 
as mithya or illusion. It did not seek the annihilation of sense- 
experience but its sublimation for a higher living. The problem 
of evil which is never explained properly in other systems 
of thought did not baffle the Tamil mind. Evil is not a negation 
of truth but a challenge to its realisation. Indeed it could be made 
an instrument for higher life. The ego is looked upon by others 
as evil but without ego there is no experience. Tamil thought 
made ego an instrument oriented for a higher good instead of for 
sense satisfaction. It insisted that Karma has to be performed out of 
love and not without detachment to fruits. Liberation is not for the 
self but for the whole world. Saiva Siddhanta does not contribute 
to the doctrine that Brahman alone exists and nought else exists, 
because the experiential world and the plurality of souls in 
different situations would become inexplicable or anirvacaniya. 
The realised souls are enjoined to stay in the world and shed light 
on the path of the lesser souls and not seek seclusion from the 
world. This attitude of self-fulfilment instead of self- 


abnegation is 
the keynote of Tamil attitude to life. 


From the age of Tolkappiyam down the centuries, in all 
the great works like Tirukkural, Tirumantiram, Tevaram and 
Tiruvachakam, the dominant characteristic of Tamil philosophic 
thought has been that love is the only emotion that can sustain 
Reality. ‘God and Love are one’ is the grand maxim of Tiru- 
mantiram which is echoed and re-echoed in 
the Sangham troubadours, the Kural couplets 
Nayanmars. The Vaishnava Alvars were also 
but the later metaphysicians of Vaishnavism m 
Monism. After the conflicting interpretations 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva, St. Meikanda 


Song and poetry in 
and the hymns of 
on the same trail 
ade it a qualified 
of Vedanta by 
deva (13th cen- 
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tury) restated the Tamil philosophy of Saivism in 12 sutras in 
Tamil (free from Text quibblings) with a logical clarity and 
intellectual brilliance rarely surpassed in the philosophical works 
of the world. 


A brief outline of the Siddhanta Philosophy which aims at 
Siddhi (experience) and not mere knowledge (Vidya) is given 
below. 


The philosophic categories in Saiva Siddhanta are the 
three entities Pati, Pasu and Pasam called the tri-padartha. The 
world, animate and inanimate, passes through a cycle of chan- 
ges, viz., evolution, maintenance and dissolution. This is a view 
which is accepted by the cosmogonists of different systems of 
philosophy as well as by modern science. As the world evolves 
it also exists as we see it before our very eyes. It must, therefore, 
have an efficient cause because that which exists cannot evolve 
from nothing. The question is whether the cause of the Universe 
is God or whether it is maya or phenomenon. It cannot be maya 
because it is asat and devoid of consciousness. The efficient cause 
must, therefore, be one who is also the agent of the dissolution. 
That agent must be the Supreme Being, as evolution is the 
manifestation of that which is unevolved or dissolved and will be 
evolved again, If there are lesser powers concerned with the 
evolution and maintenance, they will necessarily be involved in 
the universal dissolution. The Siddhanta view, therefore, is that 
the agent of dissolution is also the agent of creation and main- 
tenance and it, therefore, is the Supreme Being. This is the con- 
ception of Siva in Tamil thought. 


The question now arises whether the cycle of evolution, 
maintenance, dissolution and reproduction is purposeless or lila. 
The Siddhanta view is that it is to enable the soul to free itself 
from its ego or the principle of individuation and merge itself in 
the universal soul. Its ego is called the anava or sahaja mala or 
impurity which the Saiva Siddhanta holds is inseparable from the 
soul. This mala provides the soul with experience of the world 
which God has provided to work out its freedom. But it is only 
an instrument or means and freedom or release is obtained by 
Divine grace which acquaints it of its oneness with God and its 
dependance on Him. The Siddhanta view of God’s relation to the 
soul is advaita or ananya or non-duality both in its bound and 
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its free states. This conception is unique to the Saiva Siddhanta, 
God is ananya, both in the bound state and in the free state. In 
the bound state the soul retains this impurity of anava which never 
loses its force except through a process of spiritual evolution and 
ultimately only by the grace of God; in the free state the soul 
completely loses its ego i.e., the anava is sublimated, and it be- 
comes one with God. This oneness is not a case of identity as in 
the monistic Advaita system, but one of unity in difference. 


The next point for consideration is: Does God who is pure 
intelligence, evolve this world for souls to work out their salva- 
tion? Saiva Siddhanta holds that God is not the material cause 
of the world. From a state of dissolution God causes the world 
to re-emerge from maya through the instrumentality of His sakti 
or power with which He is in implicit union. Sakti is the instru- 
mental cause for the evolution of matter from a state of energy. 
It is called the tirodhana sakti or concealing power. In this state 
the soul which had come to rest after continuous experience of 
karma or action gets united with material body, sense organs and 
intellectual faculties all evolutes of maya. The utter unconscious- 
ness of the soul in the state of dissolution or kevala state is dissi- 
pated and the anava or ego begins to function again. Thus at the 
time of recreation the souls still have only finite experience and 
the quality and nature of this experience depend on-the previous 
karma of the soul whose results begin now to operate. So both 
anava and karma help the soul to develop its experience. The 
instruments provided by God to soul through his sakti are the 
body, faculties, sense organs, the world and above all the power 
of experience. This is the third instrument called maya. The 
soul begins to experience the fruits of the karma still attaching 
themselves to it, i.e. it begins to experience the prarabdha karma 
from the store of sanchita, and as it goes along it gathers more 
by its actions and this is called agami. 


It will be seen that besides God or Pati and the three bonds, 
anava, karma and maya, there is a third category which is the 
Pasu or the soul. The soul is not a part or variable of God, nor 
is it the body which is evolved out of matter, because dunes is a 
consciousness which says, I am the possessor of this body. It is not 
the five sense organs either, because each sense perceives only one 
object and cannot do the function of the other. There is however 
a principle which is conscious of all the five senses. The soul is 
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not even the subtle body which functions in the dream state 
svapna because it is in association the sukshma sweera when in 
dream state and its association with sthula sareera makes it realise 
the dream to be a dream. It is not even the vital force or life force 
which functions in deep sleep state ie, sushupti or in the fourth 
state turya, the state in which consciousness is not developed. 
The soul cannot be identified with the antahkaranas, ie., internal 
sense organs either although it is associated with them, Through 
chitta (sense of perception) it only perceives, through manas 
(faculty of mind) it recognises, through ahankara (self know- 
ledge) it questions and decides and through buddhi (reason) it 
reaches a conclusion. All these faculties are exercised by the 
soul by reason of its association with its ego personality or anava. 


The mission of the soul is to transcend its anava by over- 
coming the tattvas which are the evolutes of maya and maintaining 
an indifference to the fruits of karma to realise its own conscious- 
ness and its relationship with God. Because God is in union 
with the soul, the soul gains knowledge of God with His grace 
when the fruits of its karma have waned. The question arises 
whether these sense organs and the faculties which are called 
pasa jnana and the experience of ego pasu jnana are not also 
intelligent entities. Their capacity to experience or perceive, is 
only empirical. In the same way, the soul does not know itself 
or God and its consciousness is dependent upon God who is in 
union with the soul even during its stage of bondage and progress. 
This is a unique concept of Saiva Siddhanta because even the 
annihilation of avidya is only through God’s help and the soul 
does not attain god-realisation even though it may shed avidya. 
So long as the ‘I-ness’ or anava is not extinguished by the grace 
of God it has no higher experience. 


A question might arise at this point whether God will not be 
submitted to a change from this concept that He is in union with 
the soul, when it undergoes all its experiences. Saiva Siddhanta 
holds that God is no more affected than the magnet which makes 
the pieces of iron move towards it when approaching the magnet. 
Both the sense of perception and the sense-conditioned knowledge 
of the soul are asat or non-real. God is not knowable through 
pasu or pasa knowledge, but this does not mean that God is not 
knowable at all because he is neither asat nor sunya. Saiva 
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Siddhanta does not at all hold that God is incomprehensible, but 
gives the hope that he is knowable by Pati jnana or the immediate 
knowledge of God imparted to the soul by the Divine grace when 
the soul has shed the modes of matter (i.e., tattvas). 


God is not affected by pasa because the non-real does not stand 
before what is real. God is not also conscious of pasa because 
nothing exists apart from God and he needs to know nothing 
objectively. Pasa is non-real and can have no knowledge of the 
real because it is insentient and impercipient. The appearance 
of knowledge in the non-real is an illusion like water in a mirage. 
The question arises whether the soul which is in command of both 
of pasu jnana and pasa jnana has no use at all for them. In 
Saiva Siddhanta, the soul is sadasat (sat and asat). In associa- 
tion with the non-real it can know only the non-real or asat 
and in association with the real it can know the real or the 


sat. This is a rational concept which is supported by psychological 
experience. 


The soul in its finite experience through its senses and 
intellect perceives only the non-real but it does not know itself 
or God. When the soul turns away from the world of senses 
and faculties and turns towards God, it reaches a stage where 
God's sakti or jnana comes in its immediacy. 


In such a stage God elevates the soul to the level of His 
wisdom (Pati jnana). The soul then is able to realise Him. This 
concept in Saiva Siddhanta is called the imparting of jnana to 
the soul by the appearance of God as Guru for its spiritual 
enlightenment. The soul then ceases to identify itself with asat and 
in doing so it realises its oneness ananyatvam with God. This is 
the concept of jnana in Saiva Siddhanta and it is the culmination 
of the three other modes of purification, viz., charya (service), kriya 
(worship) and yoga (inward spiritual union). This jnana is the 
grace of God and the manner in which it is imparted varies ac- 
cording to the different stages of the development of the individual 
souls. The souls are classified as sakala, pralayakala, vijmanakala. 
Sakala is affected by karma and maya, Pralayakala by anava and 
karma only and Vijnanakala by anava only. To the Sakala God 
appears in the human form as Guru; to the Pralayakala He ap- 
pears in one of His manifested forms; and to Vijnanakala He 
appears as soul’s inner consciousness, At this stage the Siddhanta 
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reaches a mystical stage and is based on the experience of the 
saints, Saiva Siddhanta believes that it is not by pasa jnana or 
pasu jnana that is, by experience through sense perceptions or 
by discrimination alone that the soul can know the ultimate 
Reality. It is only by God's grace that He is known. It is an 
illumination which the developed soul reccives through God as 
Guru. That illumination is Pati jnana. (In Tamil it is variously 
spoken of as Tiruvadijnanam, Meijnanam or Jnanakkan). 


In this state of illumination which God as ananya vouchsafes 
to the soul, it realises its true nature as above the tattvas, and 
the ego principle loses its force. What shines forth is only the 
knowledge of the reality—and not only the knowledge of the 
Divine reality but also its inseparable experience. This is a stage 
which philosophical analysis cannot completely deseribe or explain 
as it is in the region of mystic experience, Although the soul in 
this state is in complete advaitic relationship with God, through 
its long association with the malas, it sometimes loses its sense of 
oneness with God and its anava or ego tends to assert itself, Thus, 
though the soul realises the Jivanmukta state of liberation in this 
life itself, it has to guard against falling into the lower states of 
consciousness, The Jivanmukta has to meditate on Panchakshara 
(Na-mas-si-va-ya) the five-letter symbol which represents the 
soul's relationship with God and His Grace. 


This is the supreme sadhana for the soul to help it to be 
unaffected by pasa or bonds and to maintain its union with God. 
It is possible for the soul to detach itself from the bonds of karma 
and maya which set in motion the law of action and reaction 
and its experience thereof. Though Jivanmukta continues to ex- 
perience the fruits of previous karmas which is inexorable, he 
now comes to regard every action of his as God’s and his prarabdha 
karma does not sow the seeds of agami and the danger of rebirth is 
avoided. 


By this detachment and by his constant meditation of 
Panchakshara the soul maintains its experience of oneness with 
God without even the thought “I know Him” which is the residual 
effect of Anava. This nishtha after the enlightenment is called 
Sivapperu, or the highest bliss or mukti which could be attained 
by the soul when it is still embodied. Because it has lost its ego 
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completely there is no danger of rebirth for it. Its individuation 
has been finally dissolved. 


Because the Jivanmukta has experienced the Divine Bliss in 
this birth itself, he becomes the embodiment of love (anbu) which 
finds expression in the fellowship of God's devotees and in the 
worship of God's symbols as God himself. This is the grand finale 
of Saiva Siddhanta which shows the way not only for the salvation 
of the individual soul but also for service in the world. This 
philosophy appeals to the modern mind because it is realistic, 
it is free from internal contradictions and it is not divorced from 
social concern and it is intensely existential and experiential, with 
an appeal to the heart as well as to the intellect. It deserves to 
be more widely understood. This brief exposition, it is hoped, 
will serve as a simple introduction to its sublime beauty. p 
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VEDIC SACRIFICES IN TAMILAHAM IN THE SANGAM AGE 


BY 


Dr. N. SUBRAHMANIAN 


Two thousand years ago, there existed in the Tamil country 
a civilization somewhat distinct from what it turned out to be 
after the 6th Cent. A.D., when the Bhakti movement became 
widespread and effective. It was a clearly plural and tribal 
society with numerous and identifiable cultural facets co-existing 
and evidently non-interfering among themselves. The Buddhists 
and the Jainas were no doubt here and the autachthones prac- 
tised tribal worship of one kind or another; while the Brahmi- 
nical way of life was also significant by its pervasive presence. 
Supporters of particular deities or defenders of certain faiths did 
not engage in public controversies of an acrimonious nature. Reli- 
gion was a duty they did not neglect; but secular activities ac- 
counted for a good part of their willing and enthusiastic effort. 
Hence there was an unusual harmony at religious level, then. 


The essence of the Brahminical way of life is the loyalty to 
Vedic Dharma and the kings of those times provided the facilities 
needed for such loyalty on the part of the Vaidikas. Many kings, 
not only supported the sacrificing Brahmins but believed in and 
performed many Vedic sacrifices themselves. We shall see below 
some instances of Sangam Tamil kings and others who performed 


such sacrifices. 


There was a Pandyan king by name Mudukudumi Peruvaludi 
(Le the great Pandya enjoying the ancient chieftancy) who per- 
formed so many Vedic sacrifices that he came to be called ‘Palya- 
kasālai Mudukudumi Peruvaludi. He who set up numerous 
vedic sacrificial halls. The Poetess Nettimaiyar who composed 
the fifteenth verse in the Purananuru and was a contemporary of 
that Pandya, suggests that he built at least as many sacrificial 
halls as the victories he won in battle fields. He was the king 
who first granted the village of Velvikkudi to some brahmins as 
a Brahmadeya gift. The Velvikkudi grant narrates how the 
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Kalabhras disendowed this village which, much later i.e. in the 
sth cent, came i0 be re-endowea to the original grantees by the 
Pandya king Nedujadaiyan. Thus Mudukudumi is noted in lite- 
rature and epigraphy as a great supporter of Vedic sacrifices. 


A great warrior king who fought and won many battles was, 
according to the Hindu tradition entitled to perform an ‘imperial 
sacrifice’ called the ‘Rajasuyam’. There was such a Tamil king 
who performed perhaps more than one Rājasūya or who was pos- 
sibly the only king till his days to perform such a great sacrifice, 
and he has since tien been called 'itajasüyam Vetta Perunarkil! , 
i.e, ‘the great good Chola who performed the Rājasūya. As he 
was a contemporary of the Pandyan King ‘Kanapper eyil kaganda 
ugraperuvaludi, it may be presumed that he was one of the 
last Pandya rulers of the Sangam age. We do not know if he was 
the Chola king who was overthrown by the Kalabhras, but even 
if it were not so, it is clear that during and till the very end of 
the Sangam age the performance of the Vedic sacrifices was in 
great vogue in the Tamil country. Patronage to Vedic culture 
seems to have clearly diminished thereafter, perhaps due to Kala- 
bhra indifference or objection, and had to be revived in the 7th 
century when i.e., Sambhandar sang in praise of the ‘Veda Velvi’ 
(the Vedic Sacrifice). 


The horse sacrifice—ASvamedha—was specially prescribed 
for an all-conquering Ksatriya, and we know that when rulers 
like Pusyamitra or Samudra Gupta-came to power in North India, 
they performed the horse-sacrifice. But though we hear of many 
kings aspiring to almost imperial status in the Tamil country, we 
do not hear of one who ever performed this sacrifice which comes 
in the wake of a Digvijaya, successfully completed. This might 
mean that either as a rule the performance of that sacrifice was 
not in vogue here or that reference to a king who performed such 
a sacrifice does not exist. 


It is rightly deduced from a study of the Padirruppaitu 74 that 
the Chera king Perunjeral Irumporai performed the Putrakamesti 
sacrifice it is presumed that Ilam Cheral Irumporai, his son was the 
boon granted thereupon. 


Kings performed sacrifices at the behest of St ior de roa : 
of the Brahmins, too. An important example was the performance 
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of ten Vedic sacrifices by the Chera King Palyanai Selkelu Kuttu- 
van at the instance of the Brahmin poet Palai Gautamanar. Mada- 
lan, a Brahmin from Puhar advised the great Chera King Senguttu- 
van to perform 'the greatest and best of sacrifices fit for the kings'; 
and Karunkulal Adan, a friend and protege of the great Chola king 
Karikalan, says that many Vedic sacrifices in all their elaborate 
details were performed by that king. 


Avur Mulan Kilar, a Sangam poet, describes in detail the 
Vedic sacrifice performed by the Brahmin Vinnandayan of the 
Kaundinya Gotra belonging to Punjarrur in the Chola land. There 
is mention in this context of twenty-one varieties of Vedic sacri- 
fices; evidently the twenty-one are made up of Soma Yajfias, 
'—Havir Yajūas 7—Paka Yajfias 7. This Vinnandayan earned the 
Parppanavahai or the distinction of being a ‘conqueror of the Brah- 
manical lore and way of life’. 


Surely the Vedic sacrifices were quite in evidence in the 
Sangam age, i.e. about twenty centuries ago. 
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ETYMOLOGY AND INTERPRETATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


BY 
Dr. K. KUNJUNNI Rasa 


The ancient Indian approach towards etymology was not 
historical, but mainly descriptive and synchronic. The aim of 
etymology in India has not been to find out the history of the evolu- 
tion of the form and meaning of words, but to understand their 
essence or their real significance through linguistic analysis. 
Etymology was not a subject of antiquarian interest; it has always 
been of great importance to the study of meaning. Etymology and 
grammar were considered as two of the most important among 
the six Vedàngas, or the accessories of the Veda, and were studied 
from very ancient times. The term nirukta used for etymology 
strictly meant the full explanation of a word through linguistic 
analysis or derivation; and etymology was considered as essential 
for the proper interpretation of the Vedic texts. 


Yaska, the most outstanding etymologist of India, had before 
him a long tradition of etymological studies from the Vedic times 
onwards, and many of the derivations noted in his Nirukta are 
based on the previous studies. Being an etymologist he did not 
want to give up the attempt at derivation even in the case of 
obsiruse and difficult words. He was quite clear about the general 
principles to be adopted. He subscribed to the fundamental 
assumption that in Sanskrit all nouns are to be derived from 
verbal roots. In derivation the grammatical rules are to be 
followed as far as possible; splitting the stem from the suffix and 
distinguishing the root from the derivational element are the 
normal methods adopted. The phonetic changes that take place 
such as guna, vrddhi, samprasāraņa and palatalisation on the one 
hand, and individual changes like metathesis, haplology and 


assimilation on the other are fully understood and applied with 
caution. 


Yaska knew that in etymology the semantic aspect is as im- 
portant as the phonetic aspect; his main aim was to explain the 
Vedic words in the contexts of the Vedic passages themselves: 
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hence to suit the context he gave different derivations for the 
same word occurring in different contexts. Meaning was the 
principal element to which other elements were subordinate, He 
was mainly concerned with the primary meaning of words, and 
did not fully appreciate that many of the different contextual 
senses of a word could be explained as metaphoric transfer or 
extension of the literal meaning itself; he offers separate etymolo- 
gies for a single word when its meaning becomes different, and 
even with a metaphoric meaning. We may note that even Panini 
did not consider Laksaņā as a separate function of words.! 


If etymology is taken as an accessory to the study of mean- 
ing, it is not always the absolute or the correct etymology that is 
important. Even popular etymology or false etymology may be 
equally useful in understanding the meaning really intended by 
the authors, if thev also believed in such etymologies. The Vedas 
suggest and the Brahmanas explain several etymologies, though 
many of them are fanciful and speculative. Most of the Indian 
poets are fond of fanciful etymologies of words. The etymo- 
logies of Uma and Aparna given by Kālidāsa are obviously 
fanciful. Though the correct etymology of Rajan is from the root 
rāj, to shine, Kālidāsa seems to prefer the derivation from Raītj, 
to please; so we may assume when Kālidāsa uses the word rājam. 
he intends also to suggest the quality of pleasing all as associated 
with royalty, rather than pomp and show. Kālidāsa's derivation 
of Ksatra (ksatāt trāyate iti; see Raghuvamsa IL 53) and the 
Purānic derivation of Puttra (putah trāyate iti; see Mahābhārata, 
1.74.37, Rāmāyaņa, 11.107.12) have become the accepted ones with 
the Indian people. Thus in the interpretation of texts even the 
so-called false etymology is as important as analogy and cannot 
be neglected by students of semantics, 


Modern etymology, or the investigation of the origin and 
development of the forms and meanings of words may not always 
be of great help in interpreting texts. If the term Minister origi- 
nally meant ‘a servant’, that does not help in understanding the 
meaning of the word in modern usage; for neither the writers 


1. See my paper ‘Panini’s Attitude Towards Laksana’, Adyar Library 
Bulletin, 1966. 
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nor the general public use the term with the knowledge of the 
original meaning. 


It may be noted that even though etymology was often used 
in India as a tool for the proper interpretation of texts, it was 
not allowed to have an absolute power in deciding the meaning. 
The Mīmārnsakas made a clear distinction between interpretation 
based on etymology (yoga) and interpretation based on conven- 
tionally established usage (vüdhi), and laid down the principle 
that rūdhi is always stronger than Yoga; that the etymological 
interpretation, if in conflict with the conventional usage, must 
always be overruled by the latter. This maxim is accepted by 
other schools of thought as well? 


Etymology is often used as an accessory to the interpretation 
of words to show that the ideas conventionally associated with 
the words are actually present in the structure of the words 
themselves. Bhoja uses the term nirukti to this discovering of 
the senses conventionally associated with the words in the gram- 
matical structure of the words themselves. Prof. Raghavan has 
discussed it in detail in his Bhoja’s Syngāraprakāša.* 


It is clear that when used as a tool for interpretation in this 
manner, etymology has no necessity to find out the absolute mean- 
ing of words. The words could be derived in different ways to 
suit the context, textual and situational. This need io lay stress 
on the semantic aspect is pointed out in the Brhaddevata (11.102). 


Yāvatāmeva dhātūnām lingam rūdhi-gatam bhavet | 
arthaš capyabhidheyas syat tavadbhir guna-vigrahah || 


When Yāska is criticised for his lack of historical insight, 


or for his lack of consistency, by modern scholars, this funda- 
mental background is not taken into consideration. 


2. Indian Theories of Meaning, Adyar Libr. ary, 1363, p. 66. 
3. Pp, 633-47. 
4. Hannes Skold, The Nirukta, Lund, 1926. 
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PROBLEMS OF MEANING 
BY 
PROF. P. "THIRUJNANASAMBANDHAN 


Of all forms of symbolism Language is the most highly deve- 
loped, most subtle and most complicated. The function of the 
linguistic symbol is to convey meaning and that is rendered by 
certain sound patterns with certain mental contents which we 
call the meaning. ‘Unmeaning language is without blossom and 
fruit? proclaims the Rg Veda—‘adhenva carati mayayaisa vacam 
Susruvan aphalàm apuspam’. 


‘In my act of symbolical reference’ says Palmer, ‘we must 
distinguish three factors, the material symbol, the objective thing 
or quality or event to which reference is made and the mind 
which perceives both material symbol and referend and relates 
them one to the other’. When the word ‘apple’ is uttered, it is the 
mental content which it expresses and which it is calculated to 
evoke in the mind of the hearer that constitutes the meaning of 
the word. This trio of word, meaning and their relation and the 
eternality of all these are recognised by the Sanskrit grammarians 
like Kātyāyana and Patafijali and by Mimaimsakas like Jaimini 
in their statements ‘Siddhe Sabdarthasambandhe’, ‘Autpattikas tu 
Sabdasya arthena sambandhah’ etc. Of these three, according to 
Stern, ‘the word is the most substantial part of the mental content 
and it is through the word that the fugitive operations of thought 
receive sufficient impressiveness and power of preservation to 
survive the moment and to be reproduced. The Indian grammarian 
charged with the task of laying down the norm of correct expres- 
sion likewise naturally lays the greatest emphasis on the word 
(Sabda) and even goes further and exalts it to a position of Highest 
Reality called 'Sabda Brahman’. No idea can be conceived with- 
out the aid of ‘word’, nor can any idea be more effectively con- 
veyed than by a ‘word’ are the articles of faith of the grammarian 
philosopher Bhartrhari, He says—‘Na so’sti pratyayo loke yah 
Sabdanugamad rte, anuviddham iva jīānam sarvam Sabdena 
bhasate’, 
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It may be noted in passing that for him the true word or Sabda 
is not the articulate sound that we make but is beyond and behind 
it. That is called the ‘sphota’ the highest manifestation of the 
Absolute Reality. Order of letters in a word and of words in a 
sentence are only orders in the expressed word or sentence 
which merely manifest the sphota. There is no such order in 
the conceptual word or sentence, the Vakyasphota which alone 
is the real language. Objects primarily exist in the mind and 
only in a secondary sense in the world of experience. The logicians 
and the Mimarhsakas like the modern linguists however do not 
admit any such Supra-Reality over and above the words that we 
articulate. 


Bharirhari indicates the different stages of manifestation of 
speech which is more metaphysical than linguistic but in 
India Science was not divorced from Metaphysics. ‘Nada’ 
identified with Brahman, when it has the potentiality for articu- 
lation, is called ‘para’. The same when associated with the mind, 
the intellect and finally the vocal organs, is called *pašyantī, 
‘madhyama’ and 'vaikhari' respectively. The Sphota, the ultimate 
basis and: Reality of speech, nay of the whole universe, is One, 
Indivisible and Eternal. All the hundreds of languages spoken 
in the world are only the varied manifestations of that One Reality 
just as the multicoloured plumage of the peacock, to use the 
imagery of Bhartrhari, has its source in the inchoate colourless 
fluid of the peacock’s egg. 


Language as a vehicle of verifiable meaning is the subject 
matter of Semantics. Unlike its development in the West, in 
India it arose as a harmonising force between sensuous and 
suprasensuous experiences. What does a word signify? This 
question has been tackled by the different schools of Indian Philo- 
sophy in different ways. A word is meaningful only to those 
who have an awareness of the relation between the word and 
its referend. This relation is called the power or Sakti of words. 
If one does not know what power the word ‘table’ has to convey, 
the word is as good as nothing for him. 


The direct meaning conveyed by a word through the primary 
power of ‘abhidha’ as it is called, is the one fixed by convention and 
usage. Since the origin of this convention could not be attributed 
to any single individual or body of men, the logicians guided by 
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their atomic theories of causation were led to believe that God is 
the originator of this convention. The Mimámsaka, the Vedic 
interpreter on the other hand, believing as he does, in the eternality 
of Sound, holds that this power is inherent in the word itself and 
not something external to it imparted either by God or by man. 
Apart from this direct meaning fixed by convention, man is found 
to use words in a more or less different sense with a view to gain 
some rhetorical effect or to suggest something in a striking manner. 
Let us take an expression of the late Winston Churchill, 
‘I have nothing to offer but blood and toil, tears and sweat’ or 
again the statement, ‘Lala Lajpat Rai is the lion of the Punjab’. 
Certainly the primary meaning fixed by convention is not the 
cne intended in these statements. The listeners too understood 
the true import of the metaphorical expression, conveyed by the 
secondary significative power called ‘laksana’. A word according 
to Indian Rhetoricians has a tertiary power called suggestive 
power or 'vyafijanā' which gives rise to the suggestive sense or 
‘Vyangyartha’ which is recognised as the very soul of Poetry and 
a reservoir of poetic relish. For example the statement that ‘the 
sun is set’ gives rise to a variety of meanings to the several types 
of people. To a pious brahmin it means that it is the time for 
his evening ablutions; to a shepherd it means that it is the time 
for shepherding his flock homewards; to the longing lover it means 
that the time for meeting his spouse is drawing near. 


Another aspect of the problem of meaning is the change of 
meaning. Words are not strictly limited to a fixed and definite 
significance as mathematical symbols are. For example, the word 
‘engagement’ has several meanings in different contexts. ‘Their 
engagement will be announced’. ‘I have another engagement 
today’. ‘His engagement will be terminated’ ete. It also differs 
with the interests of the speaker. The word ‘play’ suggests 
different ideas to a musician, a gambler, a cricketer and an actor. 
The different factors which determine the meaning of a word have 
been indicated by logicians as grammar, lexicon, context, authorita- 
tive pronouncement, usage etc. The meaning of a word is liable 
to change in the course of its history, one aspect or other of the 
complex referend receiving an emphasis now and then to the 
neglect of another. This leads to the restriction or expansion or 
transference of meaning. The word ‘ennai’ in Tamil expres- 
sions like ‘Thengayennai, etc. is an instance of expansion. 
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It is used in the wider sense of ‘oil’, though it originally meant 
only the oil extracted from sesamum. Statements like ‘The pen 
is mightier than the sword, ‘Surabhi patkajam” etc., contain words 
which are illustrative of semantic changes. Expectancy, mutual 
compatibility, proximity and intention are other factors which help 
in some way in determining the relation of words to each other 
and render an expression meaningful and valid. 


Another problem connected with the significance of word 
engaged the attention of Indian thinkers for a long time. The 
Sankhyas contend that a word denotes an individual object. 
When ‘A’ utters the words ‘Bring me a racket’ what does the 
word ‘racket’ convey? Does it convey the meaning of that 
individual object, the racket in the house of ‘A’ which is brought 
by ‘B’? If so, when ‘C’ asks ‘B’ to bring his racket he cannot 
bring C’s, because the word racket means only one individual 
racket. This is obviously untenable. So the Mīmāmsaka said 
that a word means primarily only the ‘universal’ associated with 
a class of individuals. The word ‘racket’ means the generalised 
character of the whole class of rackets and so it applies to all the 
rackets at all times anywhere. This universal meaning is auto- 
matically restricted to the individual object in the context in which 
the words are uttered. This is possible because of the intimate 
relation between the universal and the individual. Each indi- 
vidual has a peculiar power (visesa) to manifest the relevant 
universal and therefore each individual is not capable of mani- 
festing each and every universal associated with the several 
individuals. It is not to be meant that a knowledge of the 
individual is preceded by a knowledge of the universal. The 
individual ‘cow’ and the universal ‘cowness’ are so to say identi- 
cal. The word ‘cow’ means cowness, yet by implication it means 
the individual possessed of the generic attribute of cowness. This 
is the view of the Bhatta School of Mimamsa. 


The logician on the other hand takes the word to mean the 
‘individual’ qualified by the ‘universal’ because it is the indi- 
vidual alone which is capable of being manipulated by action. 
The notion of number, gender etc. can be meaningful only with 
individuals. But at the same time a ‘Chair’ is a ‘Chair’ because 
it has something common with all ‘chairs’. Similarly verbs like 
‘going’ stand for universal action or succession of events, So the 
‘universal’ cannot be ignored. Every word, according to the ancient 
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logicians, also refers to the image of the thing referred to besides 
the Universal and the ‘individual’, Gautama, the founder of the 
school of Indian Logic therefore takes all these three together 
as the meaning of words—‘Vyaktyakrtijatayastu padārthāh”. One 
or the other of these may be dominant and the other subordinate 
in the referend in different words. Individuals are the base of 
the ‘universal’, Any reference to a ‘universal’ is to that which is 
manifest in individuals and not to an abstracted ‘universal’, A 
‘cow’ therefore means an object endowed with certain peculiar 
features and characterised by ‘cowness’, 


The Jainas like the logicians refer to the ‘universal’ cum 
particular’ as the referend. But this ‘universal’ is twofold. One 
is ‘horizontal’ the one which exists in similarity of pattern in 
existing objects of a class. The other is ‘vertical’ which is simi- 
larity in content of those objects for all times. 


‘ 


Buddhists hold that the Reality is not communicable and the 
communicated is unreal. A word does not indicate a positive 
content but only that it is other than what it is not. The word 
cow means what is not a non-cow. Universal, according to them 
is an unreal construction of our mind. Nevertheless it is nces- 
sary for the proper functioning of our knowledge. The referend 
is not a permanent ‘universal’, but a unique individual (svalaksana) , 
an individual negated from others (apoha). This view certainly 
militates against our experience which is positive in character. 
But everyone, whether he is a Jain or Buddhist, a logician or 
Mimamsaka, agrees that meaning involves some sort of ‘universal’. 


Vast and varied are the discussions held by Indian philosophers 
on the problem of meaning and an attempt has been made here 
to touch upon a few of them, 
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A BHAGAVATĪ SHRINE IN KERALA 
BY 
Dr. M. S. GOPALAKRISHNAN 


Mundyamparambu Ksetram (the Bhagavati shrine at Mund- 
yamparambu) is a very famous shrine in North Malabar and con- 
tinues to be a typical grove temple to this day. It is situated on 
the hillock in Aralam amsom-and-desom in Kottayam taluk. If one 
gets down at Tellicherry railway station and takes the bus going 
to Coorg, one has to get down at the 30th mile from Tellicherry 
and walk towards the east. Then one has to cross the Iruttippuzha, 
walk through forest paths and ascend the Thupparttu hills to reach 
the shrine of the goddess, simple and austere, surrounded by groves. 
When asked for the name of the goddess, I was informed that the 
name of the place itself will not be told after it is twelve noon. 
They told me in Malayalam that the goddess is known as Tharakku 
Mithal Bhagavati and the vlace as Ucha Thirinjal Parayatha Dikku 
(the quarter which will not be told alter it is twelve noon). I 
was made to understand that the name of the goddess should never 
be uttered and that her name is known only to Ponnan Pattali. 


The position of the Pattali in this temple is supreme and all 
the religious and ritualistic acts concerned with the goddess can 
take place only with his ultimate sanction. In the affairs of this 
Bhagavati temple his voice is paramount and such a person sepa- 
rates himself from his own Nair tarawad the moment the Velicha- 
pad of the Bhagavati chooses him to the place of Pattali from one 
among the ten Nair tarawads in Kararambu which lies a mile and 
a half away to the south of the temple. Now except two Nair 
tarawads the rest have disintegrated. These are: (i) Chulliari 
Tarawad and (ii) Chembocheri Tarawad. The Pattali whom I 
met belongs to the Chulliari tarawad. The moment he is chosen 
to this high office in the shrine, he is given a gold bangle which 
he wears on his right wrist. It can never be removed till he dies. 
Then it is taken off and his relatives send it to the temple where 
it is kept till another is chosen to his place by the Velichapad from 
the existing tarawads. The Pattali has no bonds with his nearest 
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kin and he observes no birth and death pollutions,—even when his 
mother dies. He says he is responsible only to the goddess, But 
the Pattali can be a married man. He observes continence only on 
auspicious days. 


After the death of a Pattali his new successor is chosen on the 
last day (Sankaramam Day) of a Malayalam month. It is the 
Velichapad who takes the bangle from the temple and puts it on the 
right wrist of the person chosen as Pattali under the guidance 
and inspiration of Bhagavati. Thus we find the roles played by 
the Pattali Nair and Vellichapad in the history of the shrine. The 
chief priest of the goddess is a Nambudiri brahmin. Two Nambudiri 
Illaklcārs (house members) of Manngad and Kizhpad, however, 
perform priestly functions in this shrine in alternative succession 
every year. So by turn the Illakkars serve the goddess. There 
is also a Nambudiri tantri to the shrine. He belongs to Vaelangara 
illam in the Kottayam taluk. 


I heard from the Ponnan Pattali that the Nair descendants 
of the Yadavas (cowherds) are chosen as Pattali in this shrine. 
They say that the Bhagavati Herself originated in that community 
as Maya, the daughter of YaSoda, the cowherdess. They also 
believe that the two asuras (demons) Canda and Munda were 
killed at this place by the Divine Mother. I was shown a rice 
field in front of the shrine. It is now known as Asthikkādu 
(forest of bones), the belief being that the bones of the asuras 
were found there. I saw no image of the Bhagavati, but two bell- 
metal mirrors. One represents Siva and the other Sakti. The 
Pattals told me that the power of the seven mothers is centred 
in this one goddess whose name must not in fulfilment of a sacred 
vow be pronounced. 


Kalaša: The Kalaga Sthāna is an open space near the temple 
where the following religious rites are being performed. The 
Karimbalan (a man belonging to the Karimbalan caste), by profes- 
sion a honey-collector, is the priest for this function, After his 
bath he comes to the spot wearing a red cloth around has waist. 
He places the offerings to the goddess such as aval (beaten rice), 
ari (raw rice), cocoanut, cocoanut water, toddy, arrack, fowl, 
saat and a red liquid called Gurusi at the Kalaša Sthana. Then 
the animals are slaughtered. A sword is given to him for the 
occasion from the temple with which he cuts on his head. „After 
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killing the animals he gives out Kalpana. They call this Madhyama 
Puja (mediocre worship) for the goddess. The celebration of 
Kalaša is considered as one of the Vazhipadus (a way of propitia- 
tion) to the deity. My attention was drawn to innumerable 
clusters of trees (groves). The names of six very important 
groves are (i) Narayanikkavu, (ii) Panakkorakkāvu, (iii) Olaik- 
kāvu, (iv)  Viruthodikkavu, (v) Moonrāmkutthikkāvu and 
(vi) Maruthiyottukkāvu. 


In the Nārāyaņikkāvu alone a secret worship is carried out 
by the Pattali and the Nambudiri priest at about 2 P.M. on two 
days in a year, i.e., on the 20th of the Malayalam month, Dhanus 
(December) and on the 25th of Medam (April). The chief priest 
and the Pattali without talking to each other visit this Kavu and 
perform certain very mysterious ritualistic acts, each in his own 
way unassisted by the other. This worship is not allowed to be 
seen by any spectator and the place should not be visited by 
any except these two and that only on the two days of the year 
mentioned above. When I asked what kind of worshio they 
performed there, the Pattali refused to tell me, Religious beliefs 
are still very strong in the hearts of professional priests. 


During the Thira festival, the Vannans dress themselves in 
the forms of Siva and Bhagavati and dance. In this temple there 
is no Pūram festival or the celebration of Pāttu. I was told that 
in the beginning one Vannan called Kalladi dresses himself in 
the aspect of Siva. At the end of the festival the same Kalladi 
dresses in the form of Bhagavati. These festivals occur twice in 
a year, i.e., on the 10th, 11th and 12th in Dhamus (December) and 
the 13th, 14th and 15th in Medam (April). In 1931, this shrine, 
till then private, was declared public, 
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YAMUNACARYA'S INFLUENCE ON RAMANUJA 


BY 


Dr. M. NARASIMHACHARY 


Yāmunācārya, known in Tamil as * Alavandar", was Rāmā- 
nuja's grandteacher (paramācārya). He, along with his grand- 
father Nathamuni, the first Srivaisnava teacher of the South, had 
been accorded the central position in the galaxy of $rivaisnava- 
acaryas.1 Although Nathamuni also wrote in Sanskrit works like 
the Yogarahasya and the Nyāyatattva, we do not have any of 
them. It is therefore with Yamuna that our knowledge of the 
Visistadvaita school of thought in Sanskrit commences. He played 
an important role in promoting the cause of the Visistadvaita reli- 
gion and philosophy by bringing out a series of compostions in 
Sanskrit covering the religious and philosophical aspects. He 
wrote the Catussloki (Sristuti), the Stotraratna (Alavandarstotra) , 
the Gītārthasangraha, the Āgumaprāmāņya? the Siddhitraya 
(comprising Atma?, I$vara? and Samvit siddhis), the Purusa- 
nirnaya and the Kasmirügamaprümünya, of which the last two are 
not available. He is said to have been born in 918 A.D. and 
breathed his last in 1038 A.D. 


The great position that Ramanuja attained as the bhasyakara 
of this school led to the comparative neglect of the contributions 
of his great predecessor, Yamuna, In this paper, an attempt has 
been made to indicate the influence of Yamuna on Rāmānuja, as 
understood from their works. 


A close comparison of the Srībhāsya (commentary on the 
Brahmasūtra) of Rāmānuja with the Siddhitraya of Yamuna re- 


1. Cf. the following verse attributed to Kūreša, the foremost disciple of 
of Ramanuja: 
"laksmīnāthasamārambhārn nathayamunamadhyamam 
asmadācāryaparyantām vande guruparamparam” 
This is also quoted in the Prapannāmrta (Lakshmivenkatesvara Press, 
Bombay, 1907), ch. 116, p. 456. 
2. A critical edition and study of this work prepared by the present 
writer is being published in the GOS, Baroda. 
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veals that ihe latter formed the source of the former. The 
establishment that the self (atman) is the entity called “ahar” (I), 
the knower (jūātr), is done by Ramanuja on the model of the 
Atmasiddhi Not only are some of the passages of the Atma- 
siddhi like “Santiigara” and “yyangyavyanktrtvar' quoted by 
Ramanuja but several others are paraphrased with slight modifi- 
cations. The opening verse of the Sribhasya runs almost like the 
opening verse of the Ātmasiddhi.5 The šāstrayonitva-section ot 
the Srībhāsya (I.i.3) follows almost verbatim the Īsvarasiddhi. 
It may be pointed out in this connection that the vulgate text 
of the Īsvarasiddhi sets forth the pürvapaksa-arguments of the 
Mimatnsaka and the Naiyāyika regarding the existence of God, 
and ends somewhat abruptly. There must have originally existed 
a further portion setting forth the author's own view (siddhanta) 
on the matter as a Višistāvaitin, based on scriptural authority. 
The siddhünta-view given by Ramanuja in his Srībhāsya* in this 
regard might indicate what Yamuna himself might have said 
on this question. The passages of the Sumvit siddhi are also 
adopted by Ramanuja so as to refute the Advaitic doctrines of 
Samvidadvaita (the Monism of Consciousness), Sadadvaita (the 
Monism of Existence), Māyā, the unreality of the world, Mukti, 
etc. 


The view that the world of spirit and matter is a mode or 
praküra (ittharbhāva) of the Brahman, stated by Yamuna in his 
Samwvitsiddhi is clearly analysed and adopted by Ramanuja.’ The 


3. Cf. Siddhitraya: Atma’ (N. S. Press, 1954), pp. 70-110; Srībhāsya 
under Lil (Benaras, 1891), pp. 233-310. 
4. Aima®, pp. 94-95; Sribhdsya, pp. 285-87. 
5. Vide $ribhásya: "akhilabhuvanajanmasthemabhangadilile 
vinatavividhabhitavrataraksaikadikse 
$rutisirasi vidipte brahmani érinivase 
bhavatu mama parasmin $emusi bhaktirūpā” 
Atmasiddhi: “prakrtipurusakalavyaktamukta yadiccharn 
anuvidadhati nityam nityasiddhairanekaih 
svaparicaranabhogaissrimati priyamane - : 
bhavatu mama parasmin pūruse bhaktibhūmā”. 
6. Vide Srībhāsya under 113, p. 667, ff. 
7. See Samwit?, pp. 275-79; cf. Srībhūsya under Lil, pp. 555, 576, 586 
ete, and Vedarthasangraha (with English translation, Mysore 1956), 
pp. 8, 14, etc, A ; : 
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chief characteristic of the Višistādvaita, viz., that the Brahman is 
One (advaita) and that He is qualified (visista) by the sentient 
and insentient entities which form His modes, from which this 
system derives its name,® hinges upon the concept of “Sarira-Sariri- 
bhava” or 'sesa-šesi-bhāva”? This concept which is traced in 
Yamuna’s works gained new impetus and stress at the hands of 
Rāmānuja. 


The refutation of the explanation offered by the Advaitins 
for the text “tattvamasi? (Chandogya VIviii6) found in the 
Smivoit?, finds its echo in the S$ribhasya.? That the secondary 
significance (lalcsaņā) of words is applied only to one of the two 
terms appearing in "sāmānādhikaraņyw”-statements like “tattva- 
masi?” and “satya jūānamanantan brahma” (Taittiriya IJ.i.1), 
and that one and the same entity can be treated as being different 
(bheda) as well as non-different (abheda) according to delimiting 
factors like time and place, which are referred to briefly in the 
Samvit°, are set forth in great detail by Ramanuja in his Sribhasya 
and the Vedarthasangraha.1t 


Another important tenet of Rāmānuja's philosophy, viz., the 
conception of knowledge as an. eternal and invariable attribute 
(dharmavi$esa or prakāra) of the individual self (atman), techni- 
cally called dharmabhütajüüna, finds its basis in the Atmasiddhi 
of Yàmuna.? On the authority of Venkatanātha (also known as 
Vedanta DeSika)!3 we know that the portion of Ramanuja’s 
Vedirthasangraha dealing with the Supremacy of Visnu is based 
on the Purusanirnaya of Yamuna, which, however, is not available. 
The Vaikuntha? and the Saraņāgati-gudyas of Ramanuja are 
inspired and guided by the Stotraratna and the Gitarthasangraha 


8. See Nyāyasiddātijana (Kaici, 1940) I. p. 187: 
“aSesacidacitprakaram brahmaikameva tattvam; tatra prakāraprakā- 
riņoh prakārāņām ca mitho 'tyantabhede'pi visistaikyādivivaksayai- 
katvavyapadesah”, etc. 
9. Atma’, p. 134; Samwit^, p. 279, ete. 
10. See Sariwit®, p. 286 fi; cf. Sribhdsya, p. 546, ff. 
11. See Samvit®, pp. 287-8; cf. Srībhūsya, pp. 336, 546, f£, and Vedārtha- 
sangraha, p. 22, fi. B . 
12. Atma’, pp. 161, 172 ff; cf. Vedürthasangraha, p. 45, ff. 
13. See Nudyasiddhdijana III. p. 225 and Saccaritraraksa (Kanci, 1940), 
I. p. 46. 


25 
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of Yamuna. The commentary on the Bhagavadgita by Ramanuja 
is chiefly based on the Gitarthasangraha. The opening verse of 
the Vaikuņtha-gadya!! makes clear the fact that Ramanuja fol- 
lowed Yàmuna in forming the concept of Bhakti. 'The passage at 
the beginning of the Saranagati-gadya!* of Ramanuja, referring to 
$ri, is influenced by Yamuna's Catussloki regarding the Doctrine 
of Surrender ($aramágati or prapatti) to Sri. The explanations 
offered by Rāmānuja in his Srībhāsya on the Pāšupata” (II ii. 
36-39) and the Pāūcarātra-adhikaraņas (II. ii. 40-43) are based on 
the interpretation of these sections given in the Agamapramatya.16 


The introductory verse of Ramanuja’s Vedarthasangraha! 
brings out the role played by Yàmuna as his predecessor in the 
field. Tradition records that Rāmānuja was attracted to Yamuna 


after listening to his Stotraratna, particularly the verse “svabhavi- 
kanavadhika",8 etc. 


It may therefore be stated in fine that Yamuna was mainly 
responsible for the building up of the system of thought later 
characterised as Višistādvaita, and that the task of promoting it 
as a regular system was left in the hands of Ramànuja.? The 
devotion and regard which Rāmānuja had for this great teacher 
can well be understood by the following verse ascribed to Ràma- 
nuja himself: 


“yatpadambhoruhadhyanavidhvastasesakalmasah 
vastutāmupayāto 'ham yamuneyarh namami tam", 


14. Cf. “yamunaryasudhambhodhimavagahya yathamati 
adaya bhaktiyogākhyam ratnam sarndarsayamyaham” 
15. See Catussloki, particularly verse 2: "yasyāste..” etc; cf. Sarand- 
gati-gadya: “om bhagavannārāyaņabhimata..” etc. 
16. See Āgamaprāmāņya (Benaras, 1900 A.D.), pp. 46-47 and 54 ff. 
respectively. 
17. Vide: "param brahmaivajnam bhramaparigatam" etc. 
18. Verse 11. See Prapannamrta IX. p. 22. 
19. Cf. Vedanta Dešika's Tattvamuktākalāpa (Kāūcī, 1941), V. 136: 
"nathopajnam pravrttam bahubhirupacitam yamuneyaprabandhaih 
tratar samyagyatindrairidamakhilatamahkarganam darsanam nah”. 
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UDAHARANA 


A Minor Composition in Sanskrit Literature* 


BY 


Dr. Mrs. P. Sanasvarī Monan, U.S. 


Udaharana is an interesting species of minor composition 
(Ksudraprabandha),! little known in Sanskrit literature, being 
much neglected. It is a panegyric (Catuprabandha) illustrating all 
the eight case-endings!* (Vibhaktis). The term “Udaharana” in 
Sanskrit means an illustration, and hence is the title of this parti- 
cular composition, The composition is based on a belief that the 
presiding deities of all the case-endings become pleased when they 
are jnvoked and thereby shower their blessings on the poet and 
his patron, This is explained in the following passage of the 
Alankāra-sangraha? of Amrtananda-yogin: 


virajanti kīrtimatī subhagā bhogamālinī 

kalāvatī kāntimatī kamalā jayavatyapi 

etā vibhaktyadhisthātryo devatāh kathitā budhaih 
dadatyetās stutiprītās svasvanāma-samam phalam 


The deities of the eight case-endings are Virājantī, Kīrtimatī, 
Subhagā, Bhogamālinī, Kalāvatī, Kāntimatī, Kamalā, and Jaya- 
vati. When invoked, they bless the poet and his patron. 


The general purpose of the Udāharaņa composition is either 
to eulogise the greatness of a deity or to sing the glory of the 
poet’s patron or his mentor. For example, the Siva-udahavana? 


*Paper presented to the XXVII International Congress of Orientalists, 


August 16, 1967. 
1. On the ksudra-prabandhas, see also my: Professor's *Bhoja's Srngara 


Prakasa’, (1963), pp. 631-2. 
la. nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, genitive, loca- 


tivc, and vocative. 
2. edn. The Theosophic Society, Adyar, Madras, 1949, ch. 11. 
3. manuscript (ms.) no. 4478, Andhra Sahitya Parishad, Kakinada, 


Andhra, 
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glorifies the god Siva and the Cikleadevarayd-udaharana’ culogises 
king Cikkadevaraya (1704-1732 A.D.). Hence the heroes of this 
composition are said to be divine beings, kings and such others. 
With regard to this, the Prabandha-dīpikā? says as follows: 


bhaveyur yatra netaras surasuramaha (i) surah 
guravah ksonipalasca sāmantās sacivadayah 


It says that the hero for the Udaharana composition may be one 
of these—a divine being, a demon, a learned high-caste human 
being, a teacher, a king or a feudatory prince. 


The Sanskrit Udaharana composition seems to have been in 
vogue as early as the first century A.D., since we find references 
to the term Udüharana in some works of Kalidasa : 


cāraņebhyas tvadiyam jayodaharanam srutva 
tvamihasthamupagatah Vikramorvasiya Y. 13-14 
patre nivesitamudaharanam priyayah 
Vikramorvasiya II. 4 
jayodaharanam bahvor gāpayāmāsa kinnaran 
Raghuvanša IV. 78 


But these references do not give us any definite picture of the 
structure of the Udāharaņa. However, in the later literature, 
we have a few unpublished pieces of this composition like the 
Šīva-udāharanas the Cikkadevarāya-udāharaņa,” and the Raghu- 
vira-udiharana’ We also find a few Udāharaņas in some rhetorical 
ireatises—the Alankāra-sirobhūsana? of Kandalarya illustrates the 
Rangeša-udāharaņa and the Kavitāvatāra!? of Purusottama-sudhi 
gives the Nāgabhūpūla-udāharaņa. A rhetorical work called the 


4. ms. R3919(c), The Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras 
(G.O.M.L.). 

5. Quoted in Gaurana’s Laksaņadīpikā (15th c. A.D.); ms. D12952 
G.O.M.L, Madras. See “Gaurana and his Sanskrit Works", by P. Sarasvati 
Mohan, (D. C. Sarasvati), Annals of Oriental Research of the University of 
Madras, Vol. XX, Parts 1 & 2, 1965. 

6. ms. 4478, Andhra Sahitya Parishad, Kakinada, Andhra. 

7, ms. R3919(c), G.O.M.L,, Madras, 

8. ms: cat. 1, p. 254, The Oriental Library, Mysore. 

:9: ‘ms. R168, G.O.M.L., Madras. Ns 

10. ms. R2226, G.O.M.L., Madras. 
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Sahitya-kallolini of Bhasyakara mentions two Udüharawas—the 
Rāmānuju-udāharaņa and the Ranganütha-udáharana.? It is 
interesting to note that all these Udāharaņas are written only in 
the southern part of India, It is also believed by some that the 
Udāharana composition originated from the South Indian litera- 
tures, particularly those of Telugu and Kannada languages. 


Of the two main divisions of Sanskrit poetry, Kavya the 
major peem (Mahakavya) and the minor poem (Khanda-kavya), 
the Udüharana is brought under the latter, being a minor composi- 
‘tion. As the Udaharana composition consists partly of prose and 
partly of verse, it comes under proso-poetic or Campū variety of 
Sanskrit literature. This minor variety of Campū or proso-poetic 
composition is given a new name Upa-campi” (upa = minor) by 
a 14th century rhetorician named VisveSvara in his Camatkāra- 
cundrikā.!4 


Coming to a brief description of the Udāharaņa, it consists of 
cight divisions,!5 each having a verse followed by two prose pas- 
sages called Kalikā and Utkalikā. "These eight parts are devoted 
to the eight case-endings in their order.'$ The composition should 


11. ms. D12964, G.O.M.L., Madras. 
12. Perhaps this is the same as the Rangeša-udāharaņa mentioned above. 
13. Sanskrit Udüharana is almost a copy of Telugu Uddharana, Vide 
"The History of Udaharana Literature" (Telugu), by Nidudavolu Venkata 
Rao, pub. Madras University, Madras, 1950. 
14. Sravyam ca kathitam campür upacampür iti dvidhà 
ch, HI, R2679, G.O.M.L., Madras. 
See critical edition (being published) by P. Sarasvati Mohan 
(D. C. Sarasvati), Delhi. 
15. This division is called “Skandha” (branch) in the Padártha-dipikà 
of Gaurana (15th c. A.D.), ms, D12951, G.O.M.L,, Madras: 
astavibhakti skandhat(m]akam etadevodāharaņam 
VisveSvara names this division as Bhadra in his Camatkāra-candrikā 
(ms. R2679, G.O.M.L., Madras): 
padyanantarabaddhanam gadyanam hi yatharuci 
avaisamyadiyattaya niyamo bhadramucyate 
Hence he brings the Udüharana under Astabhadra variety, ie. one 
which has eight Bhadras. 
16. Amrtānanda in his Alankara-sangraha says that sometimes these case- 
endings may not follow any order: 
vibhaktighatana catra yathakamam kramena và 
However we do not find any specimen for this variety. 
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cbserve pause (yati) and abound in alliteration. Towards the end, 
it winds up with an account of the poet and his production.'fa 


The main eight verses are written in an elaborate and high- 
flown language abounding in lengthly compounds and alliterations. 
The first verse begins with a term of victory called “Jayati” or 
“Jayatu’, wishing victory to the hero. It is also couched in a 
metre called “Malini”!7 which has fifteen syllables in each quarter. 
The remaining seven verses are written in Sakvarī group of metres 
with fourteen syllables in each line. The following is the opening 
verse of the Rangeša-udāharana, illustrated by Kandālārya in his 
Alanrkara-sirobhiisana: 18 


jayatu jayatu bhamacarudormadhyasima 
sakalašubhadanāmā saccidanandabhüma 
varasugunalalama vaijayantyakhyadama 
sajalajaladadhama santatam rangadhama 


Here we see the verse beginning with *Jayatw" meaning “may the 
hero be victorious”. This verse being the first verse of the composi- 
tion, all the compounds are in the first or nominative case-ending. 
Each line of this verse has fifteen syllables. The composition is full 
of compounds alliterating beautifully.!? 


16a. An illustration of the Rangeša-udāharaņa is given in the appendix. 
17. Ganas—na,na,ma,ya,ya 
es m ADA) SOA GS 
— short syllable 
O long syllable 
18. ms. R168, G.O.M.L., Madras. 
19. The relevant portions dealing with these verses in various Sanskrit 
rhetorical works are given here: 
jayatipada mālinīvrtta drsta (asta) sloka 
sahita satāla sādyantaprāsa ...... 

Alanküra-rüghava 
jayatyupakramair malinyadyaih padyair manoharam 
netrnamankitaih prasanvitair astavibhaktibhih 

Alankāra=širobhūsana 
kalpanīyāni padyāni sapta saptavibhaktibhih 
sambodhanatmika cānte vibhaktistvastami bhavet 
Sakvariprabhrüni syus chandārnsyasya yathāruci 
ritih pradhānā gaudiya gatissyad drutamadhyama 
ojahprasadhanah sabdās sanuprasah kvacit kvacit 
vibhaktighatana cātra yathākāmam kramena va 
tatradyam mālinīvrttam jayetyadisamanvitam 


* * * 5 
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We have noted above that each of these verses is followed by 
a metrical prose passage called Kalika. This Kalikā is written 
in an indigenous metre called Ragadā”? prevalent in some of the 
South Indian languages. The Ragadā is a type of musical composi- 
tion cut at different stops and fully alliterated. This can be sung 
in different musical patterns and hence it makes the Udaharana 
a quasi-musical composition. The Kalikā consists of eight lines 
or sentences (dalas). It opens with words “api ca” meaning “and 
also” and the case ending in each of these agrees with that of its 


pratipadyam bhavennetrnama tatladvibaktitah 
Alankāra-sangraha 
ojahprayagunopetair gaudiritisamanvitah 
astabhih kathitam padyaih kalikotkalikakramaih 
padyena navamenante hrdyam sarvavibhaktitah 
jayetyupakramam proktā(a)mudāharaņamīdršam 
atra sarvani padyāni netrnamankitani ca 
Sakvaryadinibaddani mālinīvrttamādimam 
Padūrtha-dīpikā 
Sakvaryadimahacchandonibaddho yā(a)tra drsyate 
padye padye kramo(a)deta[n]netrnama vibhaktiyut 
jayetyādipadopetam mālinivrttamādimam 
Prabandha-dipika 
sambodhanavibhaktyantam prathamadivibhaktitah 
ojahprayagunopetair gaudiritisamanvitaih 
astabhih kalpitam padyaih ........ 
padye .. me .. ntah hrdyam sārvavibhaktinā 
jayatyupakramam proktam udaharanamidrsam 
atra sarvani padyani netrnamankitani ca 
sakvaryādinibaddhāni mālinīvrttamādimam 
1 Sūhitya.cintūmaņi 
20. Ragadā is of nine varieties which run on different musical measures, 
as is shown below: 


name of ragadā musical measure (tala) 
1. Hayapracāra-ragadā Rūpaka 
2. Turagavalgana-ragadé p 
3. Vijayamangala-ragadà if 
4. Dviradagati-ragada Jhampe 
5. Madhuragati-ragadā Eka 
6. Harigati-ragada Nata 
7. Vrsabhagati-ragada Triputa 
8. Vijayabhadra-ragadā Jhampe 
9. Hariņagati-ragadā Triputa 


Vide the Ānanda-ratgarāt-chandamu of Kastūri Ranga-kavi for a 
detailed treatment of these ragadds (Telugu), Vavilla Press, Madras, pp. 148 ff. 
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preceding verse?! A passage of Kalikā of the fourth case-ending 
(dative) is illustrated. here from the Rangesa-Udaharana?? of 
Kandalarya : 


api ca kapicayešanāšanāvitālinandanāya 
sapadi vipaditabhayibhasattamattavandanaya 
dhatrsotrpadmasadmatabhisobhinabhikaya 
pütabhütarüpagopapungavaüganabhikaya 
namadamadopavepanakalokanayakaya 
bhūmijāmitākalokabhuktimuktidāyakāya 
pādajodakacitaracitapāpatāpakartanāya 
vedavādasrngarangavihitamahitavartanāya 


Here we see each line ending with a dative case-ending, and the 
whole passage following a time beat. 


Utkalikā, another prose passage following Kalikā is half of 
the Kalikā in size and couched in the same metre. The Utkalikā 
should also have the same case-ending as that of its preceding 
passage of Kalikā. But sometimes it may have Vibhaktyābhāsas 
or semblances of case-endings instead of the regular ones. These 


21. Here are relevant portions of Kalikā from Sanskrit rhetorical works: 


dalāstakena sayatitālamātreņa samyutam 
ūdyantaprāsaruciradaladvandvavirājitam 
api cādyam šravyabandhapadabrndopašobhitam 
vākyam vadanti kalikām kāvyālankārapāragāh 
Alankara-sirobhisana 
gadyātmakadalānyastau pratyekam sayatini ca 
Alankara-sangraha 
pratibhadram ca padyante kalpayet kalikastakam 
Camatkara-candrika 
ādyantakā(tā)lamātrau ca yatisve (Sli) stadalastakam 
dvaye dvaye ca dalayor adyantaprasacitritam 
Padartha-dipika 
kincadye capi cadya và kalikāstadalā smrto(ā) 
Prabandha-dipika 
apicadyastadalamatra yadi(ti)slistadalāntikam 
tālastattanmātragaņānurūpakālankriyamānānvitām (?) 


x * » " 


dvaye dvaye ca dalayoradya[nta prà]sacitritam 
Sravyastabakabandhayat(?)kavyam tat kalikocyate 


Sahitya-cintàmani 
22. ms. R168, G.O.M.L. ? 
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semblances should necessarily he present in the Utkalikā of the 
fourth or dative case-ending.23 This may be seen in the following 
passage from the Rangeša-udāharaņa: 

vigrahāgrabhūsahāya- 

tāgrahograbalasahāya 

gādhagūdhabāņakāya 

rūdhabādhadornikāya 

lānimānitattvarāya 

tānisānitāntarāya 

yuddhabuddhakošalāya 

buddhisuddhipeSalaya 


Here we see this Utkalikā corresponding to the kulika quoted 
before with regard to the case-ending as well as the metre. We 


23. The following are the relevant passages on the Utkalīkā from difi- 
erent rhetorical works: 
samastanya(?)dalam vyastaikadalancitamantatah 
tadardhamitamatradhyam kincidva nyūnamātrakam 
kalikalaksanayutam vakyamutkalikocyate 
Alankdra-sirobhisana 
ante tūtkalikā kāryā samastaikapadātmikā 
ante padyasamāyuktā . 
A yatyenupresaconhinis 
Satta (rtho) tkalikā syādvā vibhaktyābhāsalānchitā 
Alanküra-sangraha, 
According to some rhetoricians, the Utkalikā may be less than half 
of Kalikā in size— 
kalikatordh[vJamatra va kificidünapi no(so)jjvalā 
vibhaktyabhasan(s)amyukta caturthi và sušobhanā 
bhavedutkalikādetā purvoktānkānvite ubhe(?) 
Prabandha-dīpikā 
tadardhamatrakam kiūcinmānamātramathāpi va 
(kiūcinnyūnamātramato'pi va) 
samaste(ai)kapade saptadasa(la)mant[r]e prthagdalam 
sarvatra và caturthya và vibhaktyabhasabhasurah 
talanuprasayatibhih kalikayamito (vo) jjvalam 
kāvyamutkalikām prahuh.......... 
Padārtha-dīpikā 
tadardhamātrakam kincidūra(na)mātramathāpi và 
samastaikapade sapta dala[ma]nta(e) prthagdalam 
sarvatra va caturthya va vibhaktyabhasabhasuram 
talanuprasayatibhih kalikāyāmivojjvalam 
vākyamutkalikām prahuh 
Sahitya-cintàmani 
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also see that most of these lines end with a semblance of fourth 
case-ending. 


At the end of these passages, there is a sarvavibhaktika verse, 
i.e. a verse presenting all the case-endings in their order** An 
illustration of this verse from the Rangeša-udāharauņa is given 
here: 


rangego haratāmaghāni satatam rangešamevāsraye 

rangešena krtārtirasmi kalaye rangešayitre namah 

rangešāt sukhamāpnuyām viracaye rangēsituh pūjanam 
raūgeše mama bhaktirastu sudrdha rangesa pahi(hi) svayam 


Here we see all the case-endings for the term "Rangeša”.25 


In the end, the Udāharaņa winds up with a verse giving an 
account of the composer and his composition.*$ This is composed 


24. navamam padyamante syāt 
padyam sarvavibhaktitah 
vakya (padya) mekam ca kartavyam 
ante sarvavibhaktikam 
Alankāra-sangraha 
Visvešvara in his Camatkāra-candrikā says that this verse should 
serve a purpose of blessing— 
gadet sarvavibhaktyante padyam saptavibhaktikam 
āšīrvādasamāyuktam ityudaharanakramah 
This concluding verse is not mentioned by Vidyanatha in his Pratapa- 
rudrīya. However his commentator Kumara-svamin makes a reference to it. 
25. rangeSo—nominative 
rangeSam—accusative 
rangesena—instrumental 
rangeSayitre—dative 
rangesat—ablative 
rangesituh—genitive 
rangese—locative 
rangesa—voeative 
26. sarvasam padyamante ca kavinayakalanchitam 
aryam vanyatamam kuryat kavisrutyakhyayanvitam 
Alatkara-sangraha 
ante ksudraprabandhanam aryayanustubhapi ca 
nama prakāšayet kartur nayakasya krterapi 
Camatkāra-candrikā, 
ante'nustubhamāryām vā kavikrtyākhyayānvitām 
kuryaccatuprabandhanam[a]yam sadharano vidhih 


Sāhitya-cintāmaņi 
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in an Amustubh?? or Aryá?? metre. This verse, however, is a 
general feature of all the panegyrics. 


Though a minor composition, the Udāharaņa presents an 
interesting reading with a beautiful blend of music and poetry 
(Sangīta and Sahitya) and also with a mixture of metres of two 
languages. Being in praise of a deity or a patron it works well 
as a devotional piece as well as a panegyric. Moreover, illustrat- 
ing all the case-endings, the Udāharaņa also serves a grammatical 
purpose just like the poetic work Bhaftikavya?? of Bhatti (before 
650 A.D.) written mainly to illustrate grammatical rules and the 
eulogy Kavi-rahasya? of Halayudha (940-56 A.D.), which is 
meant to illustrate different modes of vebal root?! 


APPENDIX 
Rangesa-udaharana 


I 
Verse 1 


jayatu jayatu bhamacarudormadhyasima 
sakalašubhadanāmā saceidānandabhūmā 
varasuguņalalāmā vaijayantyākhyadāmā 
„sajalajaladadhāmā santatam rangadhama 


ante kaviprabandhanamankita[anka] padyavisesam kuryāt. 
Taduktam—"ante'nustubhamāryām va”. 
Kumārasvāmin's commentary on 
the Pratüpa-rudriya 
padyam kurvītāvasāne kāvyakartrākhyayānvitām 
Alankdra-sirobhusana 
ante'nustubhamāryām và kāryā krtyabhya(khya) yanvita 
sarvacātuprabandhānām ayam sādhāraņo vidhih 
Sāhitya-Kallolinī 
27. anustubh =a metre of four quarters with eight syllables in each. 
28. arya = thirty-two syllabic instants in each verse of the couplet. 
29, edn. with Jayamangalas comm. Bombay 1887. 
30. Kāvyamālā X. 52-231. : 
31. The Udaharana has led to the construction of many other minor 
compositions like the Udaharana-manjari and the Udüharana-mütrká. These 
will be dealt with in my next paper. 
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Kalika 1 


api ca mahidharabhrtyavanidharanasrapavedharasavanavittah 
tapanatanübhava$asvatavaibhavadayidayabhavanayitacittah 
svarusaranaradasankarasaradacandrapatiravarabhasukirtih 
kharakarapavakagatyabhibhavukakantyatiyavakavikrama- 
purtih 
patujayavinnaganavrtimannagapaksabhidannagarudratha- 
vahah 
trtitamatangajavascarasangajadosarathangaji (ja) rijrbhivahah 
savinayatamarasasanabhimarasaprabhupamararatkrtadasyah 
svavikalasaradasasyanukaradasativisaradakantimadasyah 


Utkalikā 1 


kalusasamīhasasāhasacetah 
kalitodaiicanakaficanaretah 
suhutakarasinijasinikrttah 
svahitaSironikaroditacittah 
smaraharadistasadistasatejah 
sphuramanujasananaganabijah 
sthiraranakauSalapesalasarah 
sphuradaciramsukalamsukasarah 

II 

Verse 2 

parņāmbhahpavanāšino niyamanāt prāņasya mukteh krte 
kim gātrāņi parikrašayya munayah klignitha nityam vane 
bhüyah šusyadhanaiva ceddhrtaphalam brūyāmupāyam 


aes . laghum 
ragadyata harim sakrnnamata bho range bhujangesayam 


Kalika 2 


api ca santatasatayatibrndahrtpadam 
vipulasahyātmajāvīcitimyatpadam 
SaSisarastirasancaravitaklamam 
pasupatipranutabhubhagyabhitakramam 
jananuteksvākusasvattapasyāphalam 
tanunakhollikhitagodastanasriphalam 
sarasijasanadevasatatasampujitm 
paramadinanukampanisabhrajitam 


Utkalika 2 
varapurvasailakan- 


darakantiralakan- 
dalajambhujatakan- 
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dhulavapranitaban- 
dhurabhanupufijasan- 
karaphullakafjisam- 
sayakārivīksaņam- 
bhayadaritaksanam 


III 
Verse 3 


$ramyasyarya kutah kvada(kvava) kimayase snātum 
kaveratmajam 
kasya mūdha visrjya visnupadajam kim yasi bhostatsamām 
janise kimidam na vatsa vasata tatsaikate rangina 
gangadhikyamuparpya muktiranayasnatre sukham dapyate 


Kalikā 3 


api ca (a?) niSarkabimbantare (a?) vāsena 
vapuragryabhājitojjvalamamollāsena 
ghanavikramatrayakrantatrilokena 
vanajotpalollasavardhanalokena 
dasamukhānujamodadāyiprasādena 
dasadisātatabhidudyajīta (jyā?) praņādena 
bhüribhogabhogabhogindratalpena 
bhirukakartilopiksamakalpena 


Utkalika 3 


abhavadakirtyena 
sabharaptimartyena 
kaitavasphūreņa 
ghātograkāreņa 
varipudānavasena 
gurutamassarasena 
bhāvavikhyātena 
kovidajnatena 


IV 
Verse 4 


daityamartyasu (sa) martharaksitadharadhara yatha rayati 
prafcannandakakhanditamaravitanaraya narayana 

astu svasti karaladavadahanahoraya horayata 
sthemasrikucakumbhalabhyasasabhrddhiraya dhiraya te 


Kalika 4 


api ca kapicayešanāšanāvitālinandanāya = 
sapadi vipaditabhayibhasattamattavandanaya 
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dhatrsotrpadmasadmatabhi sobhinābhikāya 
pūtabhūtarūpagopapungavānganābhikāya 
namadamadopavepanakalokanayakaya 
bhimijamitakalokabhuktimuktidayakaya 
padajodakacitaracitapapatapakartanaya 
vedavādasrngarangavihitamahitavartanāya 


Utkalikā 4 


vigrahāgrabhūsahāya 
tāgrahograbalasahāya 
gādhagūdhabāņakāya 
rūdhabādhadornikāya 
lūnimānitattvarāya 
tānisānitāntarāya 
yuddhabuddhakosalaya 
buddisuddhipesalaya 


V 
Verse 5 


khidyadhve manujascirat sutasuhrddaradicoracite 

kim duskarmadavosite bhavamaharanye kuranga iva 

nesyante rajayatyaradiha yamavyadhopayatanjasa 

rangam gacchata nityamadhvamabhayam 
vindadhvamatracyutat 


Kalika 5 


api ca samiranaparanamuttamahasayanesayatasritanidrat 
kapilaparasaradasarathijyamukhastutavistrtasadgunabhadrat 
ksataghanavisrutikasrutihrnmadhukaitabhakütabhavajjha- 
savesat 
satatadayarasapurasamanjadasadamanodamasambhrtatosat _ 
vanaparidhavakapavakapananivaritabhuritaravyadhaghosat 
ghanatarakaliyamauliyathamadakartananartanakrtajanaposat 
smarašaralūnavadhūnavasamjvarasādhanamodanarāsavihārāt 
darakaradānavasevavanānalatāhitabhūhitabhūryavatārāt 


Utkalikā 5 


bhuktabhavāšubhavāšubhadūrāt 
muktagrhāvanatāvanagārāt 
phaladalasūnilatānilatoyāt 
Silaparitāpasarūpasadāyāt 
yogavisodhitabodhitarabhat 
raganikamadayamadalobhat 
svantanisantanitantanivasat 
svāntarašāntarasāntaraghāsāt 
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VI 
Verse 6 


stotū rangapure puragha (parāga) patalīcorasya corasyati (tah) 
sphara$rikarabhüsanikrtavadhüsarasya sarasyatah 

namnamye purusasya padyugamihanavyasya navyasya me 
bhaktānām bhuvi janmasanmunimanobhavyasya bhavyasyatah 


Kalika 6 


api ca saripauravairina (a) stri (i) darabalayutasya 
nipuņadūritātmavairinityasūrikulavrtasya 
nāmajāpakādricāpanāyikāpanāyitasya 
kāmatāpadūnagopakānyakāpacāyitasya 
posavindavedabrndapunyakandatayitasya 
ghosanandaniyanandagopanandanayitasya 
vardhitaravindakairavaprakaralocanasya 
gardhadūrayogisārakarmabhārapācanasya 


Utkalikā 6 


sphītabāndhavāparasya 
dhūtadāruņārcitasya 
Sistakauravacirasya 
krstasatikasirasya 
tartatandaviparasya 
dartibhangasatakasya 
danakrddayakarasya 
danavaksiyakarasya 


Verse 7 


visvagbhramyasi kim mudha nanu manasturnam sadalarkavat 
yace tvàm vihitanjalih kuru sakrddinasya me prarthitam 
nūnam yena krtarthata mama bhavennasyattavapi Srama- 
stistha svamini rangadhāmani pare purnsi ksanam niscalam 


Kalikā 7 
api ca ramaramaniramaniyabhujantarakantaraviprabharatne 
prapadanatatparahrtparamasikapalanasilanavanisayatne 
krtajagadākramavikramaņatrayakheditamoditabalidanujārau 
ksitidharadhāraņakāraņakūrmavišesakavesakalādyaticārau 
caturabalāhakavāhakamukhyadisāpasamīpasadāhitadāsye 
jitahitabhukkramavikramakunkumacitrakacitrakala (a) 
dhyadigasye 
prthukakaņāšanadāšanadhūtābhīlakucelakulāgatadainye 
prathitapavikramacakramaniksatabaliSadüliSathamitasainye 
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Utkalika 7 


vitatabrsimadanemadamadhye 
dhitamunisevanapavanamadhye 
kanakasaridrasavadrasapuline 
tanavarugayatanayatamaline 
taramaņibhāsitabhāsitanāge 
svaravitatamalakoma[la]bhoge 
Sayatastanavamànavapape 
bhayakrnmohadurihadurape 


VIII 
Verse 8 


kandarpayutakalpabhavyasugunaikakalpasadhyahphalo- 
dyatsankalpanataughakalpavidhisūrangeša rangešaya 
kalasivisabhitametamiha mam gādhānukampālaya 
$riman pālaya niksipalayamayi snigdhan kataksan mayi 


Kalika 8 


api catyanapasarasaravataharaharadevodaradaravarnitacarya 
japatapassthiradhiradhirasasananiranirasadvijasara- 
saratatyayasurya 
vinatapandurapatrapatravittapamitramitrasambhavavrtra- 
vrtramukhyasudha[m]sa 
vinutakīrtipavitravitrasattāpātrapātrayītanugotra- 


gotracitranivesa 
nikrtamatyatimānamānavārtinidānadānavendravitānatāna- 


: k vavahalila’ 
makararadapadanadanahinadadinadinatartyavasana- 


x E S sanaghapradhasila 
bahumaniparabhagabhaganunabhogabhogasanghatanaga- 


STE = E nagabaddhasvapa 
mahitasadhusamagamagatasphutaragaragamohaviyoga- 


yogasugraharüpa 
Uikalika 8. 


taratarakahiraharaharapaganga 
naranaradasainduvaravaranasanga 
rajarajahariddharajarajitagotra 
rajarajasakhaccagojagojakalatra 
sutasutabhidambujatajatanuyana 
jatijatisudha[m ]Subhatibhativimana 
nasanasamakirtibhasibhasitaloka 
vasavasahanendhanasanasaradhika ` 
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Verse with all case-endings 
rangeso haratāmaghāni satatam rangeSamevasraye 
rangesena hatartirasmi kalaye rangeSayitre namah 
rangesat sukhamāpnuyām viracaye rangešituh püjanam 
rangeše mama bhaktirastu sudrdhā rangeša pāhi svayam 


Concluding verse 


udāharaņamarņavo krtaparasya yasya Sriya- 
mudāharaņamātmanastamapi kaustubham kūkudah 
mudāharaņamityado vyaracayāma sanghāssatā- 
mudāharaņamādrtās Srunuta tasya rangesituh 
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BHOJA'S CITATION OF THE EXTRA VERSES 
OF THE LONGER VERSION OF THE SAKUNTALA* 


BY 
N. R. SUBBANNA, M.A., M.Larr. 


We find in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala certain problems because of 
its wide study and popularity. The main problem relates to the 
varying recensions of the text, four of which have come down— 
the Bengali, Devanagari, Kashmiri and the Southern. All these 
have been published. Recently Mr. Ramanath Jha has edited a 
text of AbhijianaSakuntalam! based on the manuscripts in 
Maithili script with the commentaries of Sankara and Narahari. 
In the Introduction, p. XV, the Editor calls it the Maithila recension 
of the play prevalent in Mithila. Regarding this, Dr. V. Raghavan 
observes—"Such a fifth recension is not justified by facts. This 
text belongs to the Bengali-Kashmiri family, sometimes leaning 
towards the Bengali and sometimes to the Kashmiri”.2 


The fundamental difference in these recensions is the presence 
or the absence of some passages in the one or the other. We can, 
therefore, classify them as the longer and shorter recensions of 
the play. The Bengali and the Kashmiri go under the former 
and the Devanagari and the Southern under the latter. 


Let us take the Bengali recension. Those who are in favour 
of this recension have tried to show the authenticity of some if 
not all the extra verses here on the basis of their quotations in 
works of Alankāra, dramaturgy etc. We shall discuss here some 
of the verses which could be traced in such quotations. We shall 
confine ourselves in the present contribution to this Felicitation 


* References to the verses are from Richard Pischel's edition of Kālidāsa's 


Sakuntala, 2nd edition, Harvard Oriental Series 16, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
1922. " > r 


1. Published by the Mithila Institute, Durbhanga, 1957 
2. See Preface (p. : < 


: iti) to the Abhijīānašāk i i 
mā Sakuntala, Sahitya Akademi, 
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Volume to the citations in Bhoja’s Srūgāraprakāša the subject of 
one of the monumental works of our guru. 


Lolam  drstim  itastato vitanute“) sabhralata-vibhramam 
abhugnena(? vivartita(®) valimatā madhyena kamprastanī / 


Hastagram vidhunoti pallava-nibham ()sitkarabhinna >) dharā 
jāteyam (©)bhramarabhilanghanabhiya vádyair(9 ving 
nartaki// 


This verse gives a vivid description of Sakuntala while she 
was being harassed by a bee. It occurs in Act I, after verse 233 
It has been quoted by two writers, one an anthologist and the 
other a great writer on alarnkāra and dramaturgy. Jalhana in his 
Sūktimuktāvalī, p. 240, in the section called ‘gathering of flowers’, 
quotes this verse, actually attributing it to Kālidāsa. The other 
writer who cites the verse is Bhoja; to illustrate the idea 
of an aspect of love which is called by him ‘Kautilyasarnksepa’ 
in his Srngārdprakāša (Vol. IV, p. 813)4 he quotes this verse, but 
without mentioning the name of Kalidasa. We cannot say with 
certainty if Bhoja knew this verse as Kalidasa’s, It is however not 
always the case that in such works the author’s name is added 
to the illustrative verse. But as noted above Jalhana mentions 
Kalidasa as its author. The verse as such is therefore older than 
Bhoja, the great critic. Variants offered by Jalhana are: (a) 
vivartate. (b) sītkāradhūtā, (c) bhramarali. Variants in Bhoia 
are: (1) vibhujate (?), (2) vicestate, (3)  Kimkara (?), 
(4) vadyam. 


2. Tvam dūramapi gacchantī hrdayam na jahasi me/ 
Dinavasanacchayeva puro mūlam vanaspateh// 


This is the 29th verse at the end of Act III and contributes to 
the elaboration of the Srngāric scene. When Sakuntala says to 
Dusyanta — “Anicchaptrakah api sambhasanamatrakena paricito” 
yam jano na vismartavyah’, the above cited verse is spoken by 
Dusyanta. Bhoja in his Srngaraprakasa (Vol. IV, p. 519) cites this 
verse to illustrate Upāya-prayoga, a dūtakarman. Here again, he 


3. See among variants to Act I. 23/24, p. 159. 
"4. Ms, in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library. 
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does not mention the source as Kālidāsa. The antiguity and the 
vogue of the verse are however to be noted from this citation by 
Bhoja. 


3. Anirdayopabhogyasya rüpasya mrdunah katham/ 
Kathinam khalu te cetah sirīsasyeva bandhanam// 


This is III. 30. We find this stanza quoted by Bhoja in 
Srngāraprakāša (Vol. IV, p. 812) while illustrating another idea 
relating to an aspect of love, as analysed by him under the head 
*Palanasamksepa', This also is quoted anonymously. Bhoja reads 
‘darunam sakhi’ in place of 'kathinam khalu”. 


4. Yada Sarīrasya garirinasca prthaktvam ekantata eva bhavi 
Ahāryayogena viyujyamānah'* parena ko nama 
: bhaved visādīt” 


This is IV. 21/22. Sakuntalā has to leave for her husband's 
house and she is distressed to leave her father Kaņva. He tries 
to console her and asks her not to mind the sorrow of separation. 


Bhoja quotes this verse in his Srngāraprakāša (Vol. HI, 
p. 333) to illustrate the quality of the type of hero called *dhīra- 
praganta’. Bhoja does not mention Kālidāsa's name, but he knew 
this verse which is found only in the longer version of the Sākun- 
tala. The following readings in Bhoja may be noted: (a) vimucya- 
manah and. (b) sasokah. 


A consideration of the extra verses and their citations shows 
that they were all current upto the 17th century, the time of the 
last writer to quote any of the above verses. Coming to the chrono- 
logical order of the authors who quote them, Bhoja quotes four 
verses in his Strgaraprakasa (1030-50 A.D.), Vardhamana one in 
his Ganaratnamahodadhi (1140 A.D.), Jalhana two in his Sukti- 
muktāvali (1258 A.D.). Sarngadhara one in his Sarngadhara- 
paddhati (1363 A.D.), Vallabhadeva one in his Subhasitavali (15th 
Cent. A.D.) and lastly Durgadasa one in his Dhātudīpikā (A.D. 
1639). We can say that nīne verses of the longer Bengali recension 
of the Sākuntala are quoted in seven works, one on alarnkara, two 
on grammar and four, anthologies. This shows that areen 11th 
and 17th centuries A.D., the inflated text of the Sakuntala was 
known and had vogue among writers of different kinds of treatises. 
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Of nine verses which we have discussed five are quoted as 
Kālidāsa's. Of those quoted anonymously by Bhoja, one *Lolam 
drstim ete.’ is quoted as Kalidasa's by Jalhana. Although we have 
not been able to authenticate more of these verses of the longer 
recension during the course of our extraction of Kalidasa- 
citations we have found two citations at least which are of some 
value and which have not been pointed out by previous writers, 
namely Jalhana quoting two of the verses as Kālidāsa's and Bhoja 
quoting four of them, although anonymously. 
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THE ASRAYA OF RASA — VEMABHŪPĀLA'S STAND 


BY 


M. RAMAKRISHNA Sastry, M.A., M.Larr. 


An important topic relating to Rasa on which Vemabhüpala, 
in Chapter III of his Sahityacintémani, a critical edition of which 
I am preparing under the guidance of my Professor, has a dis- 
cussion and takes a specific stand, is the locus or ūšraya of Rasa. 
The characters represented (anukārya) belong to the past and as 
such cannot be the asraya of the Rasa related to an enactment 
today. Nor could the actor be considered the asraya of Rasa as 
he is imitating all the time. He is entirely dependent upon the 
skill of acting in him and if the Rasa is already present in him 
there is no need for his skill and training. It does not also seem 
reasonable to hold the male and female actors to be the object 
mutually of each other's love. The only possible āšraya is the 
spectator but he also seems to be an impossible factor as an asraya 


of Rasa. There is in fact no connection between him and the 
feelings presented. 


idānīm raso natadyasraya iti kesāūcit paksam nirakartumaha— 
anukriyaparatvena na rasasya$rayo natah, 
nanukaryo'pyatitatvat na ca sabhyo'pyayogatah. 

tatra tavannatyaprayogakale rasāšrayayogyā natānukārya- 

sabhyah traya eva yuktah. nāstyeva caturthah. tesām 

kramena$rayatvam nirākaroti. Šiksābhyāsapātavavašādanu- 

karanaparatvena nato na rasasyāšrayah. asrayatve pi Biksā- 


bhyasakaranavaiyarthyat. kiūca nataratyadinam malatya- 


deravisayatvat, natyadisu viisayanamaprasaktatvacca. tathā hi 
natyaprayogakale madhavadinam mālatyādisu ratyādayah 
pradar$yante, natu natasya rat (nat) yādisu. : 
rasasrayah. ; 

na cānukāryo ramadiridanimasvadyaman a 

: E CTUM asya rasasya$rayo 
bhavitumarhati; cirātītatvāt. atitasya Ses Ret yasray 

nāpi samajikah, ayogatah, asambandāht. anukaryasya 
anityasyalaukikasya sambandhanupapatteh.” 


tasmannato na 
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If the spectators are to be the asraya, who could be the object 
of their Rasa? Vema then considers the theory of ‘sadharani- 
karana’ and strangely does not subscribe to this well-known and 
accepted theory which has been propounded as the sheet anchor 
of the Rasa-realisation. 


“nanu malatyadibhih strimatre, dussasanadibhih Satrumatre, 
ramadibhih putramātre upalaksite buddhyarüdhàh svakanta- 
Satruputradayo visaya bhavantiti cet na. anubhavavirodhāt, 
pascat tathānanusandhānācca * * * madhavasya mālatyā- 
manuragatisayamavagacchati. bhimasya duššāsane krodhāti- 
šayam, dagarathasya rame sokātišayam ca, na punah svakān- 
tayam svašatrau svaputre va  ratikrodhasokatisayananu- 
bhavanti." 


Vema then refutes the theory of reflection or the ‘pratiphalana’ 
in the mirror-like heart of the spectator and dismisses this also 
as this would go against the theory of the ‘pratiti’ of Rasa. 


“nanu samajikanamudriktasattvataya tatha ^ nirmalatare 
manasi sphatikamanau japakusumaragavat rase pratiphalite 
tesam tadāsrayatvamiti cet, na. siddhasya tasyabhavat. atha 
matam  natakalpitaih vagangasattvabhinayaih kaścid rasah 
sarvatha pratiyata eva; anyatha pravrttivaiyarthyam syāt. 
tadāsraya eva rasah pratiphalatiti cet, na. rasasya pratītau 
satyam pratiphlanavaiyarthyat.” 


Vema then proposes the theory of the ‘pratiti’ of Rasa to be 
quite satisfactory as that does not require an āšraya. 


“nanu rasasyānāšritatve manaso  bahirasvatantrena sam- 
bandhabhavat pratitireva nopapadyata iti cet, na. yathā 
Sabdarthayoh samarthyat vastvalankaranekavyangyapratitih, 
yatha vākyasāmarthyāt vakyarthapratitih, yatha va linga- 
samarthyat lingipratitih, tadvadatrāpi natakalpitavāganga- 
sattvabhinayasamarthyadanasritasyapi rasasya pratītirupa- 
padyata eva.” 


Vema goes further and says that it is on this theory of ana$ri- 
tatva that the pleasurable nature of Vipralambha and Karuna 
could be explained. Any asraya for Rasa would militate against 
separation, death, etc., being considered as enjoyable, 
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“kinca klesakarinam vipralambhakarunadinam anandakatvam 
anāšrayatvapaksa eva upapadyate. sāsritatve priyaviraha- 
putramaranasokadinam dahanasparšavadatidussahatvāt na 
kascidapi nātyasthāne'vatisthate.” 


A subtle point which Vema mentions here is that the presenta- 
tion of Raudra produces in the Sāmājikas the Bhayānaka Rasa 
and the presentation of Vīra, Adbhuta on the one side and Karuna 
on the other. If the Sāmājika is āšraya, what is presented and 
what is realised should be the same. Vema has no difliculty in 
explaining the physical reactions of the spectators on witnessing 
the Rasa presented. He distinguishes Rasasvada which produces 
these physical reactions from Rasagraya, the substratum of Rasa. 


*yatha madhuramlakatutiktapradhananam Sarkaratintrini- 
maricisarsapadiprayanam padarthanamanubhave harsamukha- 
künan&sruromàficadayo'nubhavah, tadvat ^ rasanamàsvade 
tenubhava upapadyante; na tu rasa$rayatve." 


Finally he says that it is only love, anger, sorrow, etc. as 
part of worldly experience that necessitate the āšrayatva of some- 
body but not things which belong to the world of imaginative 
realisation (prātītika). It is in this sense that Rasa is alaukika 
and alaukika is certainly anāšraya. Thus Rasas have no āšrayas. 


""nanu ratikrodhasokādīnām _ pranidharmanamanasritatvam 
kathamupapadyata iti ceducyate—pramanikanameva  pràni- 
dharmāņāmāšritatvamavašyam  kalpaniyam, na tu pratiti- 
kānām. kavye nātye ca ratyadayah pratiyante, na tu pramī- 
yante, pratyaksadyagocaratvat. ata evalaukiko rasa iti sarva- : 
irangīkrtam alaukikasyasritatvam  viruddham. anāsritatvam 
tu bhūsanameva. * * * evamuktamartham slokena samprhnati. 
ramaderhrdi karanopajanitah karyaih pratitim gatah 
sampustassahakaribhirjanayati sthayi sukham vā'sukham 
bhavanamatha varmarianukaranaih kavye’pi nātye'pi ca 
vyakto'yam tu nirāsrayassukhakarah sabhyai 
rasašcarvyate.” 
The above would show the bold stand that Vema takes on 
this complicated question. But he is not alone in this. He has 


probably followed in this one Narahari Mahopādhyāya, whom 
Kumārasvāmin quotes in his commentary on the Prataparudriya 
3 
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Rasa-prakaraņa.! As it is clear from another context, Kumāra- 
svāmin knows the Sāhityacintāmaņi and Kumārasvāmin's view 
here of Rasa being anésraya is in all likelihood influenced by 
Vema. As Kumārasvāmin has pointed out here, Saradatanaya 
has already shown in his Bhāvaprakāša, the arguments for criticis- 
ing the āšraya of Rasa being either the anukarya (Rama) or the 
mata. 


“rasasya vartamanatvannanukaryasya sambhavah 
anukaryasya ramadeh kālātikramadaršanāt.”3 


But Saradatanaya considered on these scores the Samajika to be 
the asraya of Rasa. 


"tasmādrasah samajikasrayah. 4 


But Narahari, Vemabhūpāla and Kumārasvāmin depart at this 
point. 


1. See Kumārasvāmin's C. on Pratāparudrīya, p. 211 (Madras edn.): 
«kecidetat sāmājikāsrayatvamāropitam na tu mukhyamityahub. _taduktam 
mahopādhyāya-Naraharisūriņā. ‘evam sāmājikasamavetatām rasasyāngīkrtyā- 
laukikatā varņitā. paramarthatah punah paripūrņākhaņģaikarasānandarūpa- 
paramešvaraparyāyasyāsya rasasya adhikaraņacintā kuto vā. na satyānantā- 
nandātmake brahmaņyapi padamasadayediti vicāracaturairanādikavibhira- 
nēdhāro rasah sāmājikaih param 'carvyate, vibhavadibhih param _vyajyate. 
yogigamyatvamātreņešvarasya yogimanonivasasamvadavat sāmājikādhikara- 
ņatvāropopi sahyate! ityadibhih yuktibhih pratipaditam. anadhikaranatva- 
meva siddhantah. 

2. Ibid. p. 70. E 

3. See e eoh Bhavaprakasa, VI, p. 153 (GOS edn.), 

4. Ibid. 
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THE GITA AND THE GARUDAPURANA! 


BY 


N. GANGADHARAN, M.A., M.Lirr., 


In one of his papers entitled the Greater Gītā (JOR. Madras, 
Vol. XII, pp. 86-122) Dr. Raghavan made a comprehensive survey 
and bibliography of the Gītā thought and expression. as found in 
the other parts of the Mahābhārata and the Purūņa and the Upa- 
purāņa literature. In this, a short note, I shall draw attention to 
the ideas and expressions of the Gitü as they are found in the 
Garudapurüma noted by me in the course of my work on my 


M.Litt. Thesis on that Purāņa done under the guidance of my 
Professor. 


The Garudapurāņa (GP) is classified among the Vaisnava 
purāņas. But as I have shown in my Thesis it abounds in mate- 
rial pertaining to other deities also. However, the accent is on 
the supremacy of Visņu and devotion to Him is described in more 
than one place. There are several contexts in which this Purana 


embodies passages from Bhagavadgītā, adapting them suitably to 
the context. 


In ch, 219 of the Purana we read, 


Api cet sudurācāro bhajate mam ananyabhak / 
Sadhureva sa mantavyah samyag vyavasito hi. sah:// 
Ksipram bhavati dharmatma sasvacchantim sa gacchati / 
Viprendra pratijanihi visnubhakto na našyati // 


vv. 21-28 


These are almost the same as Gita 9.30 and 31 with the few 
changes: ‘viprendra’ for ‘Kaunteya’ and 'visnubhakto na nasyati’ 
for na me bhaktah pranasyati’. 


1. Edn. Kashi Sanskrit Series 165, Chowkhamba, Ban: 
ing Jivananda Vidyasagara’s edn. Calcutta, 1891, reso ge follow 
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In the same ch. of the Purana, 


Daivī hyesā gunamayi harermāyā duratyaya / 
Tameva ye prapadyante mayametam taranti te // 


is Gita 7.14 on how to extricate oneself from the delusions caused 
by the three gunas Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. 


Then in ch, 221 which is also on devotion to Visnu, the first 
half of the third verse reads ‘yatah pravfttirbhūtānām yena 
sarvamidam tatam’. This is Gita 18.462. The Gita emphasises here 
the worship of the one who is the cause of evolution and by 
whom all things are pervaded. The GP. adds as the 2nd half of 
the verse the statement that one who does not worship such a 
person (God) shall be born as a worm. 


Then in ch. 227 we have, 


Ātmānamātmanā kecit pasyanti dhyanacaksusa / 
Sankhyabuddhya tathaivanye yogenanena yoginah// 
v. 41 


which may be compared with Gita 13.24; the GP makes a few 
changes. 


Not only in the pūrvakhaņda, but also in the uttarakhanda 
dealing with one’s after life, the GP. has a few verses from the 
Gita. Verse 14 in the opening chapter here, 


Nainam cchindanti $astráni nainam dahati pavakah / 
Na cainam kledayantyapo na $osayati marutah // 


is Gita 2.23. The Purana uses it in the context of describing the 
nature of the body and the soul of a being. 


The following in the 2nd ch. here: 


Aéraddhaya hutam dattam tapastaptam krtam ca yat / 
Asadityucyate Paksin pretya neha na tatphalam // 
v. 32b 


is almost same as Gita 17.28. except that 


‘Partha na ca tatpretya no iha’ of the Gita is read ‘as 
‘paksin :pretya neha na tatphalam’ in the Purana. 
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In ch. 8 here we read: 


Vāsāmsi jimani yathā vihaya navāni grhņāti naro'parāņi / 
Tathā Sarirani vihāya jirnanyanyani grhņāti navani dehi // 
v. 42. 
This is Gita 2. 22 except that the GP. has ‘grhnati’ here in place 
of ‘samyati’ in the Gita. 


In Ch. 14 we read : 


‘Jatasya hi dhruvo mriyur dhruvam janma mrtasya ca’ 14a, 
which is Gita 2.27a. 


We may now note some ideas and expressions from Gita in the 
GP. Ch. 227, v. 4. 


Aruruksumatinàm tu karmajūānamudāhrtam / 
Arudyayogavrksanam jüanam tyagam param matam // 


This is an echo 
of Gita, VI. 3: 


Aruruksormuneryogam karma karanamucyate / 
yogārūdhasya tasyaiva Samah karanamucyate // 


In the same ch. the expression 'Omkàram paramam brahma’ 
in verse 35 is 'Omityekaksaram brahma’ in Gita 8.13. 


The expression ‘ksetra-ksetrajna’ occurs in GP. in different 
contexts. While the GP. describes Brahman as beyond either, 
the Gita describes the lord as ‘ksetrajfia’. (Cf. GP. I. 227.35 and 
Gita 13.2). 

In addition to the passages pointed out above the GP. devotes 
one whole chapter (29th),— a short one —, to a summary of the 
teachings of the Gita entitled Gitasara. The point to be noted 
here is that it is not just a selection of few verses from the 
Bhagavadgita, but a succinct statement of the philosophy of the 


Gita in 29 verses oriented to advaita and devotion to the Sasuna- 
form of Visnu. The last two verses here run as follows: i 


Aham brahmetyavasthanam samadhirabhidhiyate / 
Aham brahmāsmi vākyācca jnanan mokso bhavennrnam// 
Sraddhayanandacaitanyam laksayitva sthitasya es j 


Brahmahamasmyaham brahma aham-brahmapadārthayoh// 
vv. 28-29. 
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TATSAMAS IN KANNADA 


BY 


M. M. Buar 


Dr. H. Gundert in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
(23rd Vol. 1869) was perhaps the first lexicographer to show that 
to some extent Sanskrit Dictionaries contain a number of Dravida 
words. Later on, Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages (1875) and Dr. S. Kittel in the August No. of 
1872 Indian Antiquary and Section VI of the Introduction to his 
monumental Kannada-English Dictionary further substantiated 
the statement of Dr. Gundert. 


Prof. T. Burrow in his History of Sanskrit Language has 
listed a number of Dravidian loans in Sanskrit. 


The word tatsama, a word of Grammatical terminology, used 
by our grammarians is rather ticklish. The celebrated Kannada 
grammarian Keširāja (1260 A.D.) in his Sabdamanidarpana under 
sutras 301 and 302 gives a list of 21 words as tatsamas 
which he defines as words “equal to Samskrita and Kannada"— 
(Samskritakkam Kannadakkam sari). The words listed by him 
are:—mani, maūca, patta, torana, atta, goni, sabala, anka, angana, 
late, kankana, kote, bala, bila, bandi, male, gala ganda, galla, 
malla, kala. These can be compounded without any grammatical 
impropriety with Sanskrit words or Kannada De$ya words. 


Kittel has pointed out in his Preface to the Dictionary, that 
these are words which have been introduced into Sanskrit from 
Dravida without undergoing any alteration (p. XXIX). These 
words had gone into the Sanskrit language in the hoary past and 
got naturalised in it. 

Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar (p. 453) makes 
the following appropriate remarks: “The ground or conditions 
on which I think any word contained in Sanskrit lexicons may be 


concluded to be of Dravidian origin are as follows: (1) when the 


word is an isolated one in Sanskrit, without a root and without 
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derivatives, but is surrounded in the Dravidian Language with 
collateral, related or derivative words; (2) when Sanskrit 
possesses other words expressing the same idea whilst the 
Dravidian tongues have the one in question alone; (3) when 
the word is not found in any of the Indo-European tongues allied 
to Sanskrit but is found in every Dravidian dialect, however, 
rude; (4) when the derivation which the Sanskrit lexicographers 
have attributed to the word is evidently a fanciful one, whilst 
Dravidian lexicographers deduce it from some native Dravidian 
verbal theme of the same or similar signification, from which a 
variety of words are found to be derived; (5) when the signification 
of the word in the Dravidian languages is evidently radical and 
physiological, whilst the Sanskrit signification is metaphorical, or 
only collateral; (6) when native Dravidian scholars, notwith- 
standing their high estimation of Sanskrit as the language of the 
gods and the mother of all literature, classify-the word in question 
as a purely Dravidian one — when any of these reasons is found 
to exist, and more especially when several or all of them coincide, 
I conceive we may safely conclude the word in question to be 
Dravidian, not a Sanskrit derivative”. 


If the above tests are applied to these twenty-one words, by 
one or more of them, the Dravidian nativity of the words could be 
provided. Hence the Kannada grammarians employed the term 
tatsama to indicate native words which had gone into Sanskrit. 
A pure Sanskrit word cannot be compounded with a Kannada 
Dēšya word, lest there should be the ari—samiasa-dosa (enemy 
compound). . 


The ‘problem of Dravidian loans in Sanskrit was known to 
them. They were unable to assert their Dravidian origin and 
Sanskrit lexicographers were at a loss to suggest etymology for 
them. Hence the Grammarians well-versed in both the languages 
dubbed them as tatsama (equal to both), in an equivocal manner. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE. WEST TO THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF MALAYALAM 


BY 


Dr. K. M. GEORGE 


As a literary language Malayalam has a history of over eight 
centuries, and as a spoken tongue it must have been in, existence 
for several centuries more. However, till about the eighteenth 
century, it had practically no basic instruments which would 
allow a systematic study, such as grammatical works and dictiona- 
ries. Even in the eighteenth century the efforts were meagre and; 
we have to come to the mid-nineteenth century for something 
substantial in these fields. This is without prejudice to Līlātilaka, 
the fourteenth century treatise on Manipravala! written in 
Sanskrit, where there are very valuable references and indications 
about Malayalam rhetoric and grammar. However useful and 
important Lilütilaka may be for the study of early Malayalam 
from the linguistic point of view, it cannot be regarded as a gram- 
mar ‘proper of the language. 


Thus lexicography and grammatical works in Malayalam have 
a history of less than 250 years' duration, which began only when 
foreigners came to grips with it. That a language as developed 
and cultivated as Malayalam should remain without these basic 
instruments till the Europeans came to study it may surprise 
many, But when one comes to think of it, there is really nothing 
so surprising about it. A language is best learnt when. it is not 
deliberately learnt or formally taught. ‘That is what happens to 
every child. Before a child goes to any school, he is capable of 
handling one language, his mother tongue. He is not conscious 
of the grammatical rules and lexical restrictions of that language, 
but the fundamentals are ingrained in him before a conscious 


1. Manipravāla is a special literary dialect blending the vocabulary and 
grammatical features of Malayalam and Sanskrit, 
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study starts with the aid of a teacher. For ordinary purposes 
he does not need a written grammar or dictionary. But when 
he wants to use a second language, he faces it as an adult and 
there he cannot proceed far without a grammar and a dictionary, 
The second language learnt by people of Kerala before English 
education became popular was, by and large, Sanskrit. A number 
of people also learnt Tamil. So the sophisticated Malayalee needed 
grammars and dictionaries only for Sanskrit and Tamil. Malaya- 
lam was considered his own ancestral property, and no special 
effort was required of him to become skilful in its use. Until 
about the sixteenth century, English was held in similar regard 


by Englishmen, who considered Latin the language to be really 
studied. 


But when the Europeans came to Kerala, either for trade 
or for missionary work, they were faced with the problem of 
communication, which meant learning a new language. The 
pioneers who managed to get a working knowledge of Malayalam 
had a very difficult time indeed, as there was no suitable gram- 
mar or dictionary. Therefore it was quite natural for them to 
compile lists of basic Malayalam words (with equivalents in Latin, 
Portuguese, or English) and to record essential points of Mala- 
yalam grammar for their own use and that of their successors. 
These first efforts were in due course improved upon by later 
students, some of whom had a flair for learning new languages 
as well as for figuring out their grammatical structure, While 
giving due credit to the magnificent efforts of European scholars, 
particularly the missionaries, in this pioneering work of compiling 
dictionaries and grammars for the language, it may be pointed 
out that it was indispensable for the cross-cultural communication 
in which they, the Westerners, took the initiative. We should 
certainly be thankful to them for taking the lead in this work for 


which they had a better background than the Malayalee, by virtue 
of similar work in their own languages. 


Let us now assess the European contribution in these two 
fields separately. 


Dictionaries 


The compilation of lexical materials in Malayalam falls into 
three stages, and at each stage the influence of the West is clearly 
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seen. In the first two stages it is direct, whereas in the third 
it is indirect. 


Early efforts 


In the first stage, we notice the efforts of the Catholic 
missionaries during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They hailed from Portugal, Italy, Germany, and Austria. As 
far as we know, the materials they collected were not put to 
public use but were used by foreign students in the catholic 
seminaries at Ampazhakkad and Varapuzha in Kerala. Accord- 
ing to Dr. P. J. Thomas, who has carried out extensive research 
on the subject, the earliest dictionaries were written in Portuguese 
and Latin. Dr. Gundert, the compiler of a well-known Malayalam- 
English Dictionary (1872), acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
materials collected by these missionaries. He does not give their 
names, but Dr. Thomas has given us the names of a few missiona- 
ries who have worked on this project: John Baptista, Father 
Clement, Father Fares, and Father Stephen? The name of Father 
Ernestus (or as he is called in Malayalam, Arnos Padiri) can 
also be included in this list. Unfortunately no work of these 
pioneers is available now. 


We now come to the second stage where full evidence of work 
done is available. These dictionaries are by the Protestant mis- 
sionaries. Rev. Benjamin Bailey, who took over as principal of 
the Church Missionary Society’s seminary at Kottayam in 1816, 
was an ardent student of Sanskrit and Malayalam. He was keen 
on translating the Bible into Malayalam and also on compiling 
a dictionary of the language; and it was not long before he 
launched both projects. The dictionary was printed by the C.M.S. 
Press, Kottayam, and was published in 1846. As far as we know, 
this is the first Malayalam dictionary to he printed. It is, in effect, 
a bilingual dictionary as the meanings are given in English also. 
Critics can say that in this work Sanskrit words are given more 
importance while indigenous Malayalam words have only a 
secondary place and that there is no attempt at etymological 
observations. But, after all, Bailey's was the first major attempt 


2. P. J. Thomas, Malayala Sahityavum Christianikalum, pp. 92-123. 
29 
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at lexicography and as such his contribution should be gratefully 
remembered. ` 


After about two decades, another dictionary was published, 
again from the same source, thanks to another Protestant mis- 
sionary, Richard Collins. He was the principal of the C.M.S. 
Seminary from 1855 to 1867. This was a simple Malayalam dic- 
tionary. Collins was greatly helped by two native scholars in 
this compilation published in 1865. That two more editions were 
to follow (the latest being a revised edition brought out in 1918) 
shows the popularity of this work. 


Gundert's dictionary 


Now we come to a great landmark in the field of lexicography; 
the Malayalam-English dictionary compiled by Dr. H. Gundert 
(1814-93), a missionary attached to the Basel Mission who came to 
India in 1838. An erudite scholar in several European languages, 
Dr. Gundert was German by birth. Within a few years of his 
coming to India, he attained a working knowledge of a number 
of Indian languages and mastered Malayalam. His familiarity with 
the science of language and his amazing genius for studying new 
languages, together with his steadfastaess and zeal, made him an 
ideal person to compile a good dictionary. He laboured for twenty- 
five years and the result is the magnum opus that was published 
by the Basel Mission Press, Mangalore, in 1872, Gundert not only 
studied the important literary works and other records in 
Malayalam; he also collected words and idioms by patiently listen- 
ing to people in all walks of life. He also took pains to compare 
cognate forms of words and to give etymological indications 
wherever possible. Caldwell in the preface to his Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, pays a special compliment 
to Dr. Gundert, “whose truly scientific ‘Dictionary of Malayalam’ 
has given a fresh stimulus to Dravidian philology.” Gundert’s 
dictionary remained unsurpassed in its scientific approach for 

„many decades, Ninety years after its first publication, i.e., in 
pe ui ad Bo Am 
per rala, and within the short period 


of a few months all copies were sold out. This shows the esteem 
in which the work is held even though ot 


her dicti ies in 
Malayalam have appeared since it was published Kreis z 
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„A European design is seen in the dictionaries published in the 

various Indian languages during the nineteenth century. Taking 
the South Indian languages alone into consideration, we may refer 
to C. P. Brown's Telugu-English Dictionary (1852), Winslow's 
Tamil-English Dictionary (1842) and Kittel’s Kannada—-English 
Dictionary (1894). All these are substantial contributions made 
by European savants to the scientific study of South Indian 
languages. 


After the publication of Gundert’s dictionary there was a long 
Jull in the field of lexicography in Malayalam. The language was 
growing continuously and there was need to have a more modern 
dictionary, but none dared to follow Gundert for quite some time. 
We now pass on to the third stage, where native scholars come 
into the picture. 


Dictionaries by Native Scholars 


Sabdataravali: Thus we come to another personality compara- 
ble to Gundert or Samuel Johnson, namely Srikantheesvaram G. 
Padmanabha Pillai, Single-handed he toiled for twenty years and 
completed his Sabdatārāvali in 1917. He started publishing it in 
instalments which were completed in 1923. The work earned high 
praise as a very useful practical dictionary and the first comprehen- 
sive Malayalam-Malayalam dictionary. Several editions have since 
been brought out. 


Navayugabhāsā nighantu: Another dictionary, which can be 
ranked next to Sabdatārāvali, is Navayugabhasa nighantu 
(2 volumes, 1943) by R. Narayana Panikkar. Panikkar has drawn 
largely from Gundert and Srikanthesvaram, but his arrangement 
is more scientific and his approach more modern. Still, many 
people prefer Sabdataravali to his work even today. 


Bilingual dictionaries: Scores of small Malayalam dictionaries 
have been published in the last fifty years and it is not necessary 
to catalogue them here. However, mention has to be made of 
certain laudable efforts in compiling bilingual dictionaries connect- 
ing Malayalam and English. As early as 1849 Bailey published the 
first English-Malayalam dictionary. A few decades later, Tobias 
Zacharias compiled a more comprehensive English-Malayalam 
dictionary which held the field for a long time. Since then, several 
such dictionaries have been published by various agencies. Most 
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of these have had a good sale for there was a great need for these, 
as translation activity increased. Recently two bilingual dictiona- 
ries deserving of mention have been published: 


(1) English-English-Malayalany Dictionary (2 volumes) by 
T. Ramalingam Pillai and (2) English-Malayalam Dictionary by, 
C. Madhavan Pillai. Both are significant contributions and very 
valuable for translators from English to Malayalam. 


A few bilingual dictionaries connecting Malayalam with Hindi 
or Sanskrit have been published during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. All of them are useful to students of language and literature. 


Whether bilingual or monolingual, the dictionaries compiled 
by native scholars have been considerably influenced by Western 
techniques of lexicography, such as alphabetical arrangement and 
citing of sources. The alphabetical order of arranging words is 
Western in concept. We were familiar with the Amdrakoša type 
of Sanskrit dictionary, where synonyms are grouped under a sub- 
ject-wise arrangement. In some cases the dictionary is composed 
in verse. "This was all right at a time when learning was memory- 
oriented. A person who had committed to memory the synonyms 
of all important concepts and terms could easily decipher and locate 
terms with a little effort. But when one has to deal with several: 
thousands of words and one is eager to ascertain the precise mean- 
ing of an unfamiliar word, memory will not be dependable. The 
alphabetic arrangement is then most handy. Like the rhyming 
dictionary in English (by Levins, 1570) in which words are 
arranged according to the final syllables, the synonym type of 
dictionary is useful for composer and poets. But they are only 
a handful. The great bulk of people who need a dictionary are 
more interested in the precise meanings of words, usage of phrases 
and idioms, and in some cases the derivation of words and other 
cultural indications. They would certainly prefer the system of 
presentation tried and developed by Western experts. Here- 
Malayalam, as well as other Indian languages, has considerably 
benefitted from: Western models. The twenty-volume Oxford 
Dictionary was approved as the model to be used in compiling a: 
comprehensive Malayalam lexicon in a project initiated by the 
University of Kerala, on which a team of scholars has been work- 
ing for about fifteen years now. The first volume was published 
in 1967, and the series is likely to be completed in a few years, 
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GRAMMARS 
Early efforts 


The story of developing grammatical materials of Malayalam 
is not very different from that of compiling dictionaries. Here 
again the results of pioneering efforts have passed into oblivion. 
We know of a few such efforts from the acknowledgements of 
successive workers in the field. According to available informa- 
tion, the first dissertation on Malayalam grammar was written in 
Latin by Angelos Francis, who was Bishop at Varapuzha (Vera- 
poly) during 1700-1712? His grammar took into consideration 
the spoken tongue, whereas the grammar compiled by Father 
Ernestus (Arnos Padiri) dealt with high Malayalam in the Sans- 
krit model. High Malayalam (Ucca Malayalam) is the Sanskri- 
tised granthic language, Ernestus came to Kerala in 1699 and 
mastered Malayalam to such an extent that he was akle to write 
books in prose and compose poetry of a high order. He hailed 
from Germany. Very little is known about the efforts of other 
eighteenth-century scholars who tried their hands at describing 
the structure of Malayalam. However, it is reported that Pouli- 
nus, Faures Mooppan, and Bishop Ildephons did some work on 
Malayalam grammar.‘ 


The first Englishman to compile a grammar of Malayalam was 
Robert Drummond. His grammar of the Malayalam language, 
printed at the Courier Press in Bombay, was published in 1799. 
That he based his work on the materials compiled by the Catholic 
missionaries would be quite evident from the pages of the work, 
even without the open acknowledgement of indebtedness in the 
Introduction wherein: he says: 


Having by surmounting these difficulties acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the language to excite a desire of 
improvement, I was happy in the opportunity of paying a visit 
to the Rt. Rev. Louis, the titular Bishop of Usula, presiding 
over the Carmelite Mission of Verapoly in the vicinity of 
Cochin in the month of August 1799, with whom I resided 
during the whole of the monsoon .... The worthy prelate.... 


3. A copy of this is available in the Vatican Library. 
4, Dr, P. J, Thomas, Malayala Sahityavum Christianikalum, pp. 92-96. 
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being bigotry or prejudice of any kind be (sic), with a genero- 
sity equal to his hospitality submitted to me all his store 
of manuscripts with an injunction to render them as sub- 
servient as possible to the end of diffusing knowledge of 
Malabar tongue among the Honorable Company's representa- 
tives.5 


He gave examples in Malayalam characters. 


At least three more grammars were written by Westerners 
during this period: Outlines of Grammar of Malayalam Language, 
by F. Spring (1839); Grammar of Malayalam Language, by Joseph 
Peet (1841); and A Short Grammar and Analysis of Malayalam 
Language, by R. Collins (1864). 


Gundert’s Malayalam grammar: 


All the aforementioned grammars were meant for Westerners; 
most of the missionaries and some of the administrators learnt 
Malayalam with their help. But the first grammar which attracted 
both native and Western scholar who appreciated the genius of 
the language was from the pen of the Rev. Dr. H. Gundert, to 
whose dictionary we have already referred. His Maluyala 
Bhasa Vyakaranam is a scholarly work written in Malayalam. 
The first portion consisting of 545 articles was published in 1851. 
The complete version came out only in 1868. In this magnificent 
effort, Gundert was assisted by E. Diez, who edited the work 
while the author was away in Germany. Gundert’s successor in 
office, the Rev. L. Garthwaite, also gave his assistance in finalizing 
this edition. 


When Gundert’s grammar was published, all previous works 
on the subject paled into insignificance. Even the works by native 
scholars which were published soon after, though good in their 
own way, could not compete with it, for Gundert’s work was more 
scientific and more comprehensive than theirs. 


Gundert’s grammar is set forth in three parts: Orthography; 
Etymology; and Syntax. Each part has several sections. Though 
the grammar is written in Malayalam, all important terms are given 
both in Malayalam and in English. On a close analysis of the 


5. Quotation reproduced from Thomas, ibid, pp. 93-94, > 
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terms used, it is clear that the approach to the question has been 
Western, but the terms adopted in Malayalam are in a large 
measure taken from Sanskrit and to lesser extent copied from 
Tamil or coined newly. 


Here is an instance of the Western mould influencing the mind 
of Gundert: he uses the term valavibhalktikal to denote oblique 
cases. This is an awkward combination of a Malayalam term, vala 
and a Sanskrit term, vibhakti. Vala means a bangle or a beam. 
Evidently Gundert had in his mind the term valanna which means 
bent or oblique. The term oblique itself is not necessary in the 
discussion of the topic. On a close examination of the topic one 
finds that he is struggling hard to compromise between the tradi- 
tional Sanskrit approach (dvitiya, trtiya, etc.) and the well-known 
English forms (accusative, instrumental, etc.). Similar is his use 
of the term maravineyaceam to denote the negative participle. 


Subheadings like the following, which are numerous, show 
that the thinking has been on the lines of English grammar, 


1. Roots of cardinals 

2. Copulative links proceeding terminations in 
3. Divisions of verb—strong and weak 

4. Auxiliary verbs affixed to past participles 

5. It is only by a sort of ellipsis, etc. 


The second part, entitled “Etymology,” comprises something 
more than that. From the English subtitles, some of which are 
reproduced below, we know that the field of morphology is covered 
therein. 


The three genders Adverbial participles 

The plural number Adjective participles 

The cases Imperative, infinitive, optative 
Declensions Conditional, concessive, etc., 
The inflections of verbs Negative verbs, Verbal nouns 
Roots of verbs Formation of verbs 

The three tenses Defective verbs, etc. 


It is quite understandable that Gundert looked at the struc- 
ture of Malayalam with European eyes. Grammatical tools were 
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quite developed in the West,‘ and he was quite familiar with them. 
However, he was also conscious that he was dealing with a 
language which was considerably different in structure. He, 
therefore, made good use of the tools available in India, particular- 
ly those from Sanskrit and Tamil. 


Gundert’s successor at the Basel Mission was L. Garthwaite. 
He published A Catechism of Malayalam Grammar with an English 
translation which was basically Gundert’s work, but in a shortened 
form more useful to the average missionary who did not want to 
bother about the intricacies of the language. 


After Garthwaite’s Catechism appeared, another European, 
L. J. Frohnmeyer, compiled A Progressive Grammar of the Mala- 
yalam Language for Europeans (1889). "This was also published 
by the Basel Mission Press in Mangalore. The title itself explains 
the scope of the work which is elementary in character. The 
language is English, but the examples and many exercises are 
given in Malayalam characters. 


Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 


The Mid-nineteenth century is a significant period for the 
whole of India as regards comparative grammatical studies. In 
South India, Bishop Caldwell’s A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages, published in 1856, 
was hailed as a beacon light. It was Caldwell who proved beyond 
controversy that the languages of the South—viz., Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada, and Malayalam—belong to a separate family, having no 
genealogical connection with Sanskrit or any member of the Indo- 
Aryan family. At the same time, it should be remembered that 
F. W. Ellis (1780-1819) came to the same conclusion as early as 
1816, though his dissertation was not known to the world of 
scholars till it was published in the Indian Antiquary of November 
1789. Bishop Caldwell’s monumental Comparative Grammar has 
influenced all contemporary and later grammarians of the Dravi- 
dian languages. In his analysis and comparison of the various 
phonological and morphological features of the cognate languages, 


6. Most of the English grammatical terms are " 
mother of all European grammars. borrowed rom Latin, the 


7. Revised second. edition, 1913, 
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he employed the technique developed in the Western countries. 
The idea of a comparative grammar was unknown to Indians till 
Western scholars demonstrated the significance of such studies. 
It is true that the talents of many native scholars were pressed into 
service in such comparative studies, but the long-range vision, 
coordinating brain, and superior organizing ability are the contri- 
butions of Western savants. 


Grammars by native scholars 


There are quite a few worthwhile grammars of Malayalam 
written by native scholars, Three of these are: Malayazhmayude 
Vyākaraņam, by George Mathan (completed before 1851, but pub- 
lished in 1863); Kerala Kaumudī, by Kovunni Nedungadi (com- 
pleted in 1875, but published in 1878); and Keralabhāsā Vytikara- 
„mam, by Pachu Moothathu (1876). 


The Rev. George Mathan could not have seen Gundert's 
grammar as his work was completed before 1851. However, he 
was quite familiar with both Western and Indian approaches to 
the subject. Nedungadi was familiar with Sanskrit and Tamil, 
while Moothathu was too much influenced by the Sanskrit method. 


Kerala Pāņinīyam: Now we come to an epoch-making event 
in the history of grammatical literature in Malayalam, the publi- 
cation of Kerala Paniniyam by A. R. Rajaraja Varina. This work 
has been considered as an authority for the last fifty years, i.e., 
ever since it appeared in 1917 in the form available to us today. 
It should be said that this is the second edition of a smaller work 
which was published as early as 1896, the earlier edition was writ- 
ten in the Sūtra-vrtti style of Paņinian tradition. The revised 
edition is considerably different, not only in technique and presen- 
tation but even in the basic concepts. Indeed, the old work under- 
went such a metamorphosis that it would be more proper to say 
that it had a rebirth. To lapse into metaphorical expression, one 
could say that if an Ayurvedic physician was responsible for the 
earlier birth, an English doctor had come to the aid of the second 
birth. The author himself admits that what remains of the old 
is the title Kerala Paniniyam and something of the subject matter, 
so little that he was not happy about retaining the title. It would 
perhaps have been more proper to call the preseat work Kerala- 
Caldwelliyam. However, this may be cqually unsuitable, for 


30 
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although it is true that the revised edition was considerably 
influenced by Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 
Languages, it is not an imitation or carbon copy of portions of 


Caldwell. 


Rajaraja Varma was a profound scholar of Sanskrit who had 
a good knowledge of Tamil and a fair working knowledge of 
Kannada and Telugu. He consulted authoritative grammars in 
these languages, not to speak of the works of Caldwell and Gundert 
to which he frequently referred. Among all the scholars, Rajaraja 
Varma had the greatest respect for Caldwell. In fact, he felt 
uneasy about differing from Caldwell. This is quite clear from 
several portions of the work, though he invariably tries to take 
an independent view of problems. It is difficult to explain in a 
few words how the author accomplished this difficult task. He 
is indebted to many languages and many authors, but he has not 
mortgaged his judgment to any one language, be it Sanskrit or 
English, or to any one author, be it Panini or Caldwell. He rejected 
in toto the Sūtras of the earlier edition and replaced them with 
convenient verses that do not require long interpretations; when- 
ever an explanation is necessary he himself has given it. He has 
employed a large number of Sanskrit terms which have been found 
suitable, but he has imported only Sanskrit terms and not Sanskrit 
grammar as Nedungadi did. He has taken a few terms from Tamil 
also on considerations of merit. However, the overall approach 
and the manner in which the native tools are handled appear to 
He gessit Western, which is not to say that he has given 
a "Western tinge" to the grammar of Malayalam as Gundert and 
George Mathan did to a noticeable extent. From a mere logical 
and descriptive approach in the earlier version, he switched over 


toa historical and comparative approach, taking care not to sacri- 
fice logic or descriptive analysis. 


In the long introduction to the grammar proper, he discusses 
the evolution of Malayalam and its relationship to Sines members 
of the family. Here he has, by and large, followed in the foot- 
steps of Caldwell, though he has many points of his own to contri- 


bute to the discussion. To quote P. K. Narayana Pillai, who 
contributed a valuable foreword to the 


Cap ram “Fr r 
alphabet to derivation, there is not z grammar, “From the very 


E R single phase of grammar 
on which his extraordinary powers of generalization and keen 
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observation have not been brought to bear. He has said many 
new things and said many other things in a new way.... The 
division of the parts of speech into five is again an original idea, 
departing from the threefold classification of the preceding gram- 
marians who simply followed the Sanskrit lead.” There have been 
criticisms about certain portions of Kerala Paniniyam, particularly 
voiced by M. Seshagiri Prabhu in his Vyākaraņa Mitram (1919, 
3rd ed.). But they are either of a minor nature or disputable. 
In any case, Rajaraja Varma’s work has not been displaced in 
the last fifty years, though normally in a growing language this 
should have happened. 
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THE SANDESA KAVYAS OF THE SINHALESE AND 
THE SACRED DANCE 


BY 


M. D. RAGHAVAN 


The Fine Arts of Dance and Music of Sinhalese of the Middle 
Ages of Ceylon, bear a close correspondence to the arts of South 
India particularly of the Tamil Nadu and Andhra Desa. Politi- 
cally this was an era in the history of Ceylon, when South Indian 
influences were dominant in the counsels of the Court and in the 
personal life of the kings of Ceylon. 


The Silappadikaram and the Dance 


Cultural relations between India and Ceylon go back to the 
far off days, to the days of the Silappadikaram of probably the 
second century A.D. A source book of value to the study of the 
Dance, the two main categories recognised in the Silappadikaram 
are the Santi and the Vinoda koothus. Santi answers to a two-fold 
division, the Chokkam and the Mei. Chokkam, literally the pure, is 
analysed into 108 Karanas, a number which agrees ‘with the 
analysis presented in the Bharata Natya Sastra. Mei is a group 
of three constituents, Desi, Vadugu and Singala, all three names 
being regional. 

Speaking of the dance of Madhavi, the talented courtesan, 
the poet remarks, “She also danced the Vadugu Dance: then it 
appeared as though the five-beat mode of each of the two styles 


of the art, Desi and Vadugu were concentrated in one, so ex- 
quisite was her dance”. 


Of Singala we have nothing more specific than the name: 
Nonetheless, it is significant that the term Singala finds a place 
in a. Tamil work, an obvious reflection of the inter-relations 


that prevailed in the early ages between the arts of South India 
and Ceylon. 
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Main Sources 


The sources for the study of the Dance and Music of the 
Sinhalese, are mainly five: The Sandesa Kavyas of the 14th, 15th 
and 16th centuries; Stone Sculptures; Wood Carvings preserved 
in certain temples to the gods; Carvings on Ivory Combs of the 
period, and Metallic Images excavated by the Archaeological 
Department of Ceylon. 'The present short study is limited in scope 
to the Sandesa Kavyas supplemented by incidental references to 
a few other poems of the Sinhalese literature. 


The Sandesa Kavyas 


Conspicuous in the range of the poetical literature of the Sinha- 
lese of the Middle Ages, are the Sandesa Kavyas, poems inspired 
by the Sanskrit literature of India, specifically the Megha Sandesa 
of Kalidasa. 

In chronological order, the Sandesa Kavyas are the Tisara 
Sandesa of the fourteenth century; the Gira (Parrot); the Hamsa 
(The Swan); the Kovul (Cuckoo); the Parevi (Pigeon) and the 
Selalihini (Maina) Sandesas, all of the fifteenth century. 


Tisara Sandesa 


Two of the verses of the Tisara Sandesa are herein extracted, 
the first enumerating the musical Instruments of the period: 

“The Trumpet, the Ghatam (Pot), The Kettle Drum, the Pata- 
tantri and Damuru. 


“The Copper drum, the Bombili, Vina producing sweet music, 
the Maddala, the Cymbals, Anklets and the Tinkling bells, and 
Drums numerous reverberated, like the ocean”. 

The dance-hall is featured in the verse below: 

“Offerings to the fair god Gana, of fresh Malati flowers, car- 
peting the dance hall tinted blue. 

Recall the figure of Vishnu sprinkled with 


Drops of water from the ocean of Milk, churned with the 


Meru Mount”, 
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In the verse below, we are given references to the talas, 
Chatch, Chatch-Puta, to the Flute and to the Seven-fold notes and 
to the Dancing girls: 


The Parevi Sandesa 


«Yersed in the range of rhythms, Chatch, Chatch-Putha, 
To the music of the flute and the Seven-fold Notes, 
Delight at the dance of the alluring dancing maidens, 
Excelling in grace and beauty, 

The heavenly nymphs”. 


The two following verses from the Hamsa and the Kovul 
Sandesas, give us a revealing insight into the Bharata Natya 
Sastra and to the music and the fascination of the dancing girls. 


The Hamsa Sandesa 


Playing the pure Maddala rhythm 
True to the art of Bharata Sastra, 
Rouse the heart of all present 


Who liken the Dancing Girls to the heavenly musicians. 


The Kovul Sandesa 


Be fascinated at the dancers, their golden lineaments vibrating, 
With dark blue tresses jasmine bedecked; 

Sweetly singing with pause and accents, 

Hands in hasta, eyes shooting sidelong glances. 


The synchronisation of the movements, is maintained in these 
lines of the Parevi Sandesa: 


“Behold with joy the dance of the lovely maidens 
Harmonising their head, eye-brows and eyes 
The neck, hands, fingers and breasts 
Their shoulders, wide flanks, legs A feet”, 


Selalihini Sandesa 


Now we come to the Selalihini 


NESO Sandesa, by the greatest of 
the Sinhalese poets, Totegamuwe Sri Rahula. Gm cing ša the 
whole range of Sinhalese literature, for its z 


wealth of cultural 
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content as for its poetical imagery, Selalihini Sandesa presents in 
graphic language, the art of the dancing girls, the Nalangana, the 
Sinhalese counterpart of the Devadasi of South India at about 
the same period of time in the story of either land. In this 
Sandesa Kavya on the mid-fifteenth century, a message is con- 
veyed by the minister of King Parakrama Bahu VI (1415-1407), 
to God Vibhishana of Kelani temple, invoking a male heir to the 
ihrone. 


Among other features, techniques of Aharyabhinaya and 
Angikabhinaya of Bharata Natya stand conspicuous: 


Verse 76 


“Flickering flames of fire, they seem, these dancers in array, 
On whose broad hips, hang the heavy waist folds, that ripple 
and flare, 
Casting side-long glances at their arms, as they rise and fall, their 
lineaments illuminated in the light that reflects from their 
jewellery”. 


Verse TT 


“Drink in the charms of these maidens who dance 
Stamping their feet of lotus to beaten out rhythm 
Swinging their girdles swathed round their lovely flanks 
Wearing anklets hung with bells that wake into sound”. 


Savul Sandesa 


In the 16th century appeared, Alagiyavanna's Savul Sandesa, 
hich embodies features of certain other types of dance, 
hirl, with the dancer swirling 
t like a white umbrella with 


a kavya w 
such as the Bahwri Ranga, the W 
round so fast that her skirt spreads ou 
her body as the axle. 

In these Sandesa Kavyas, the bird that gives the name to 
the poem, is the messenger who bears a message addressed either 
lo a God, or to a King. The bird presents a colourful picture of 
ihe dance performed at the devalaya or at the court of the king. 
butes to the story of the 


; ther chronicle that contri 
Yet another chroni i NUNC Thera, a 


Sinhalese dance, is the Guttilakavya, 
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disciple of Sri Rahula. A number of verses describe the dance 
of the celestial maidens. Two of the verses are cited below: 


“Their arms bright as the glow of the lightning, 
Move like myriad pictures in colours, 

Their feet like gold and mercury, mixed, 
Harmonising with the sweet strains of the Veena”. 
“Their side-long glances like Ananga’s flowery darts, 
Towards the onlookers directed, 

Oh! the dances these celestial maidens danced, 
Words fail to convey”. 


Present day Survivals 


The Sacred Dance of the Sinhalese in the form that prevailed 
in the Middle Ages, is no more. Nevertheless, reflections of the 
past, linger today at the Saman Devala of Ratnapura and the 
Alutnuwara Dewala to God Kadira at Gampala. At Ratnapura 
there are twenty dancers. They have to dance at night of the 
annual Perahera and other festivals. At the Alutnuwara Kadira- 
gama Dewala of Gampala, at present eight women perform dance 


services, at the Maha Perahera and the days of the Karthigai 
festivals. 


The Vadiga Patuna 


To conclude with a reference to the Vadiga Patuna, remini- 
scent of the Vadugu dance featured in the Silappadikaram. A 
dance that originated in magical rites in exorcism, today it is a 
showy dance of the Sinhalese of South Ceylon. Players wearing 
the typical South Indian dress of the bifurcated dhoti, and large 
ornate turbans to match, the Indian ancestry of the cance is most 


striking, the only dance play of the Sinhalese in purely South 
Indian costume. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF FRIENDSHIP * 


BY 


Pror. A. AIYAPPAN 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Kerala 


I have enjoyed the warmth of Dr. V. Raghavan’s friendship 
for about four decades, and in all my efforts to popularise anthro- 
pology I have been receiving his whole-hearted support. I am 
indeed very happy to have this opportunity of paying my grateful 
tribute to him. Our friendship has been really altruistic, rooted 
in our shared interest in many facets of our traditional culture. 
Friendship is one of the most dominant values of Indian culture. 
I am very happy that my contribution to this Festschrift happens 
to be on a theme of wide interest to Indologists. 


Sociology of friendship belongs to the area of research called 
small group studies popularised by George C. Homans and others. 
Small group-behaviour is “informal, sub-institutional or elemen- 
tary social behaviour in closed net-works". Anthropologists con- 
cerned with somewhat larger groups which Redfield has designated 
little communities take over some of the insights of small group 
studies and try to understand and explain the structure and func- 


* This essay formed part of my L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer Birth Cente- 
nary lectures delivered at the Madras University in September 1968. I am 
grateful to the Madras University and to the Social Sciences Association, 
Madras, who endowed these lectures, for permission to publish the papel 
Wor help in collecting the field data and case histories for my research I am 
thankful to Mr. Umacharan Mohanty, Lecturer in Anthropology, Utkal Uni- 
versity, Mr. Krishna Kumar Mohanty, Head of the DE sert of Anthro- 
pology, B. J. B. College, Bhubaneswar, Mr, Ramakanta Panigrahi, Junio 
Research Officer, Tribal Research Bureau, Bhubaneswar, Mr Kulamani Moha- 
patra, Principal, Orientation Centre, Machkund Koi District, Orissā, 
and several of my student friends in the Dea of Anthropology; 
Uikal University. I owe a deep debt of gratitude to my friend, Dr. Corā 
Du Bois, Zemurray Professor of Anthropology, Harvard E for vari- 
ous kinds of ou E over a period of over twentyfive years. This paper 
OUT ADD 0 her initial stimulus and help with literature not readily 


DES 
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tion of their small-scale societies, Small group behaviour is in 
great part determined by the norms and values and broad moti- 
vational patterns of the whole society. Hence both these kinds of 
studies should go hand in hand. Sub-institutional behaviour tends 
to get institutionalized and this is exactly what has happened in 
the case of friendship in some cultures. It is this latter that I am 
chiefly concerned about in the present talk. 


By understanding the dynamics of friendship in various situa- 
tions, in rural and urban areas, in factories and offices, within and 
across language and ethnic frontiers, it is the hope of social scien- 
tists that problems of national integration can be handled on the 
basis of knowledge instead of some people’s hunches. Such know- 
ledge will help in building new institutions or adapting old institu- 
tions to match our new needs, personal, regional and national. 


I first realized how ignorant we were about the social and 
psychological dimensions and dynamics of Indian friendship, and 
recognised the need for its scientific study in a cross-cultural 
situation in a foreign country, U.S.A. I was a visiting professor 
of social anthropology in the Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology of the Cornell University in 1953-54. There were about 
35 Indian and Ceylonese students at Cornell then and several of 
them told me that they found American friendship superficial. I 
compared notes with my friend Dr, Cora Du Bois, now Zemurray 
Professor of Anthropology at Harvard who was then connected 
with the U.S. Committee on Cross-cultural education. “Indian 
- students expect too much from friendship here and get frustrated” 
was her comment, I have been interested in the study of friend- 
ship: during the last 12 years, At Harvard Dr. Du Bois held two 
seminars on the subject of friendship and I have been very kindly 
supplied with copies of these unpublished seminar reports with an 
editorial introduction by the Director of the seminar (Du Bois, 
1955). 


Dr. Du Bois earl her associates agreed on the following 


preliminary premises : A 
1. The pattern of friendship behaviour is culturally deter- 


mined, 


2.- For friendship, ! ions 
initial physical proximity and reciprocal communication. 
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3. Psychologically, friendship involves gratifications. 


4, The profile of friendship has to be studied and understood 
in the context of other interpersonal relationship and in 
the context of culturally given values. 


A detailed comparative study could help in predicting “areas of 
congruence and incongruence in the friendship expectations 
between persons of different cultures”. 


Later from 1958 to 1966 I was in Orissa where I could get 
firsthand information on the social structure and culture of the 
tribal and non-tribal communities of that state through my students 
working in the Tribal Research Bureau and elsewhere. Both the 
tribes and castes of Orissa have institutionalised friendship of the 
inalienable type (Cohen 1961) known in anthropological writings 
as bond friendship or ritual friendship. Throughout Orissa, tribal 
Bihar and parts of Bengal, Assam and Madhya Pradesh, people 
enter into bond-friendship after the performance of appropriate 
ceremonies. A good number of these friendships are transient 
and not serious, but a fair proportion of them are very serious, 
and highly affective. I naturally asked myself the difficult but 
obvious question: Why is it that the Oriyas have elaborately 
institutionalised patterns of bond-friendship and why is it that in 
the southern states we do not have anything comparable to them ? 


Published literature on friendship in India is very meagre. 
We have brief descriptive accounts of friendship in about 19 tribal 
communities of India! The data presented in these ethnographers' 
reports do not lend themselves to structural or statistical analysis. 
The study of friendship among the Bhattras of Bastar by Tandon 
(1960) is an exception as it is both analytical and has attempted 
some quantification. Prof. Ghurye (1953) in a very interesting 
paper has analysed literary and philosophical accounts of friend- 
ship but leaves out the superb handling of the theme by the south 
Indian sage Tiru Valluvar and also by Tulsi Das. I am not aware 
a Eie psychological study of friendship in Is "We are there- 
ore in the very preliminary stage in our study of the sociology of 


hara, Eia Dakien Kori An ni, Bondo, Didayi, Cadaba, Juans 
»- + > ond, SEE : = 
Santhal, Saora, Tharu, Naga, Rengma Naga, Muria, Oráon, 
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friendship and as such niost of the answers we might give now 
to the several questions raised can be only very tentative. 


Problem of Definition 


In the absence of adequate preliminary research information 
Dr. Cora Du Bois and her associates left the question of definition 
open, as, for their comparative purpose, a cross-culturally valid 
definition was needed. In the course of my interviewing, I dis- 
covered very early that Ss had difficulty in clearly conceptualing 
friendship. An interviewee, Mr. Nagesh, a senior Government of 
India officer said he could not think of any person whom he could 
call a friend. He added: 


Acquaintanceship is not friendship. Between friends there 
should be willingness to make sacrifices, Only if this condi- 
tion is satisfied there will be mutual trust and confidence. 


Friendship requires: (a) patient hearing of each other's 
problems, (b) help on occasions and (c) frequent meetings 
to spend time together. 


About 5% of my 60 Ss said they had no friends. Maulvi Muhamed 
Saiyid Khan (65) said: 
God is my friend, I have no human friends. I cannot say 
whether I am God's friend. 
As a rider he added that he had a teacher who was his best friend. 
Dr. J., a medical man, said: 


I have no friends. The only friend I have is my wife. 


Mrs. J. who was present at the time of the interview explained: 


He has had no troubles and little need for help or advice. 


with some class fellows of his, but after 


He was friendly c ier do ene 


passing his examinations, he left o 
Another Ss, an LAF. officer, said : 
ly friend. We are transferred so often that 
o make friendships last. 


ple who have no friends and others 
best and only friends, the vast 

In interviewing, I found people 
friends and friendship in general 


My wife is my on 
it is very difficult t 


Apart from a minority of peo 
who treat their wives as their 
majority seem to have friends. 
had difficulty in talking about 
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ierms, but when the question was about best friends they seemed 
to have less difficulty in the conceptualization of friendship. 


Merton on Friendship 


In a very stimulating paper, Lazarsfeld and Merton (1955) 
made a study of friendship as a social process in two U.S. neigh- 
bourhoods—Hilltown and Craftown, This paper was a demonstra- 
tion piece in substantive and methodological analysis. The 
substantive part concerns the how of the formation and main- 
tenance and disruption of friendship and the methodological part 
seeks to identify the variables in the above-mentioned processes. 
In the two housing projects Ss were asked to name three best 
friends. 10% said they did not have best friends. After sifting 
the responses 2000 Ss were investigated for patterns in the selec- 
tion of close friends relative to likeness or differences in attitudes, 
values, status, ete. Merton found that the degree of similarity of 
status attributes of close friends varied greatly from complete 
limitation of friendship among those of the same sex and race, 
to negligible selection in terms of educational status. For the social 
attributes, the degree of selectivity differed in the two communi- 
ties for religion, high selectivity in Hilltown, relatively little in 
Craftown. The social and cultural context provided by the com- 
munity went far towards determining both the general extent of 
selecting status similars as close friends and the particular status 
for which such selectivity was most marked, "The problem is far 
more complex than that suggested by the question “Do birds of 
the same feather flock together?” Selectivity varies with different 
kinds of social structure and for different kinds of social attributes. 


As the English language lacks terms for different types of 
friendship Merton coined two terms, Homovhily and Heterophily 
(cf. homogamy and heterogamy). By homophily he meant 
“tendency to form friendship between those who are alike in some 
designated respect (status homophily, value homophily, attitude 
homophily and so on). When, in spite of some diane in some 
attributes, friendships develop, it is termed heterophily.” We can 
also speak of degrees in homophily and heterophily. : $ 


Research findings in U.S.A. - 
The bulk of the research done in U.S.A. 1 


is of student groups. Briefly some of the 
as follows: 


in the field of friendship 
IT research findings are 


B 
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First contacts if mutually gratifying will motivate persons to 
seek further contacts, 


Similarity in attitudes and values seems to be more significant 
in the choice of friends than complementarity, 


Mutual need satisfaction, in other words, psychological 
symbiosis is an important role expectation. 


Male students tend more to be hero worshippers in their 
friendship choice than girls who care for more mutuality. 


Need satisfaction rank order ranges from (1) ego exaltation, 
(2) assistance, (3) ego protection, to (4) ego expression, for boys. 
For girls the rank order is (1) ego protection, (2) ego exaltation, 
(3) ego expression and (4) assistance. 


Liberals and illiberals mutually under-select one another as 
friends. 


The capacity for friendship seems to be a part of man’s basic 
human nature. Craig MacAndrew and Robert Edgerton report 
(Transaction) the strange case of friendship between two mentally 
retarded persons of a U.S. mental hospital, one an epileptic with 


. LQ. 31 and the other a 32 year old blind individual with 1.Q. 34. 


These two worked and relaxed together and each did his best to 
make the other happy. Friendship here seems to have little to 


do with conation. 


Friendship in Eastern and Western Great Traditions 


From the dawn of her history, friendship has been valued in 
India. In a conversation between Yama and his sister Yami in a 
Vedic story, friendship is discussed. Mitra, a very common Sanskrit 
word for friend is used in the same sense in the Vedas. The word 
also stands for sun. The life-supporting attributes of the sun and 
its brightness are perhaps the semantic links that connect the sun 
with the attributes of friendship. The Vedic Indo-Aryan idea that 
two good people become friends if they walk seven steps together 
is the basis of the ‘seven-steps’ rite in the Vedic marriage cere- 
monies. This rite expressively symbolises the Vedic belief that 
marital partners are also the best of friends. Age homophily in 
friendship in India is suggested by the Sanskrit term vayasya 
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(meaning ‘of the same age’) for friend, homophily in attitudes by 
the term suhrid (of good heart) and easy, frictionless relationship 
between friends by the term sneha (literally oiliness) for friend- 
ship. That friendship thrives best between equals is also an ancient 
Indian belief. The well-known altruistic friendship between 
Krishna and Sudama should be regarded as an exception to the 
rule to demonstrate the magnanimity of a person of very high rank 
to a poor class-mate of his. Valmiki’s treatment of friendship in his 
Ramayana apropos Rama and Sugriva, his definition of friendship 
and his exaltation of friendly promise into 4 sacred contract have 
been dealt with by Dr. Raghavan in the section (IInd) on Sugriva 
in his Ramayana Triveni (pp. 13-25). 


In the prayer which all Swetambara Jains are expected to 
repeat morning and evening there is a verse which means: 


I forgive all 

Let all forgive me 

I am friend of all creatures 
I have enmity with none. 


The philosophy of Jainism is cold and stoic and it does not seem 
to encourage the emotional intensity necessary for warm. friend- 
ship. The negative attitude of the Jains towards friendship is echoed 
in the following verse attributed to Mahavira : 


Oh man, you are yourself your friend 
Why are you seeking friends outside ? 


Tulsi Das, in his Rama Charita Manasa, has several verses 
idealizing friendship in noble terms : 


Friendship is a noble emotion that human bei i 
: ngs prize. 
It heightens happiness and diminishes misery. eA 


About the obligations of friendship, the poet says: 


It is a sin even to look at a person who is indi 
I ndiffer 2 
sorrow of a friend. A friend's trouble may eee eee 
particle of dust, but a good friend makes a mountain of it 
ile in the case of his own trouble, however big it may bo. 
e minimises it to a particle of dust so as dE 
p SER not to cause uneasiness 


A good friend leads his companion from the path of evil to 


the path of righteousness. He hid i ; 
proclaims his virtues. es his friend's faults and 
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A good friend has no uneasiness in taking from or giving to 
his friend. He always does good to his friend according to his 
capacity. 

A good friend shows his concern for his friend a hundred-fold 

during the time of his adversity. These are the characteristics 

of a friend according to the Vedas and the saints. 

The Tamil sage, Valluvar, has many profound things to say in 
his Kural about friendship, pseudo-friendship, the choice of friends, 
and the cultivation of friendship. According to Valluvar, some 
temperamental similarity is essential for the formation of friend- 
ship and if this condition is satisfied, little time is needed for 
friendship to develop (verse 755). About the glory of friendship 
he says: S 

What is there nobler than the acquisition of friendship ? 

Is there any better security (for your work) than friendship ? 

(verse 781) 

Friendship of the wise resembles the waxing moon ; 

That of the unwise fades away like the waning moon. 


The world applauds long-established friends who do not forsake 
each other. 


As the study and re-study of good literature gives you increas- 


ing joy so does the friendship of good men give increasing 
happiness in course of time. 


As regards the role of friends, according to Valluvar, they are to 
render mutual help in times of need (verse 796); they share mis- 
fortunes; friends have not merely to be pleasant to each other 
but check any tendency to do wrong things. On the obligation for 
mutual help and correction between friends, Valluvar agrees with 
Tulsi Das. Valluvar warns his readers against the risks of spurious 
friendship : 


Those who value friendship only for the sake of gains from 
it are like avaricious prostitutes and thieves (verse 813). 


A smile on the face (external show of friendship) is no index 
of friendship. The heart should smile in friendship (verse 786). 


A. pesrson may often say ‘so-and-so is my friend, I am his 
friend' and so on, yet friendship may not be there (unless 
words are matched by sl 
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In a chapter on “Tests of friendship”, Valluvar asks people not to 
rush into friendship. Friendship, he says, should be with persons 
belonging to worthy families, with persons who will lead you on 
the path of righteousness. Once you establish friendship it is diffi- 
cult to withdraw from it, hence the need for precautions. Adver- 
sity is the test of friendship. Says the sage :, 


Adversity has its uses for it is the yardstick that measures 

the genuineness of friendship (verse 796). 

The spectrum of views about friendship found in the writings 
of western philosophers and literary men range from cynical 
references to fulsome eulogy. Scepticism about is expressed by 
Sophocles (496-406 B.C.) when he says: 


SS for of mortals most 
Find friendship an unstable anchorage. 


A similar view finds expression in the English sayings “A friend 
is not so soon gotten as lost” and “A friend is never known till 
a man is in need”. Homer rated friendship very high. He said, 
“Two friends, two bodies with one soul inspired.” Diogenes said 
almost the same thing about friendship: : A friend is one soul 
abiding in two bodies. When Zeno was asked what a friend was, 
he replied “Another L" Ancient Hebrew wisdom has this saying 
about friendship: Iron sharpeneth iron, so a friend sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend. Shakespeare refers to a friend as 
"my second self” and “my nearest relation". For Dr. Johnson 
friendship is “one of the comforts of this weary pilgrimage". 
Pseudo-friendship is the implication of the 16th century English 
proverb “All are not friends that speaketh fair”. Bacon considered 
friendship so important that he said, a man “if he have not a 
friend, he may quit the stage...... Your joy doubles when 


shared by a friend, your sorrows halve when shared by afriend.... . 


Friend’s advice and counsel throw daylight on the understanding 
out of the darkness and confusion of thoughts.....There is no such 
flatterer as is a man’s self and there is no such remedy against a 
man’s self as is the liberty of a friend”. The third of the several 
fruits of friendship, according to Bacon, is “the aid and bearing 


a part in all actions and occasions.” In conclusion says Bacon: 
S : 


The ancient said ^a friend is another self" but this is an 


understatement...... A friend is far more t i 
individual. e than himself to an 
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In his near poetic treatment of friendship, Bacon almost paral- 
lels Valmiki, Valluvar and Tulsi Das of India, and also the German 
Goethe, What they. admire is the ideal type of friendship rarely 
achieved in actual life but celebrated in legends such as the friend- 
ship between Rama and Sugriva, Damon and Pythias, and so on. 


What Cicero said about friendly obligations—“how many 
things which for our sake we should never do, we perform for the 
sake of our friends?”—sounds like an echo of Tulsi Das. “Nothing 
can be more disgraceful than to be at war with him with whom 
you have lived on terms of friendship” said Cicero. The same 
view has been expressed by Valluvar. 

A comparative account of the ideal type of friendship in the 
ancient civilizations of the world illustrated with examples will 
certainly be of great interest. My little exercise in comparison 
suggests that there is an air of universality in the idealization of 
friendship in India and Europe of the pre-industrial millennia. 


Friendship in Orissa 

East-central India which includes Orissa and the tribal belt 
of Chotanagpur and middle-eastern India may be characterised as 
the land of bond-friendship and fictive kinship where friendship 
whether of the serious or non-serious fugitive type are sacralised 
by appropriate rituals. Apart from friendships contracted in and 
near the villages, many were entered into during the course of 
pilgrimages and business journeys. About 30 to 40 years ago it 
was not unusual for villagers of all ages to go to fairs and temple 
festivals in groups and avail themselves of the opportunities to 
make friends. After the initial contacts and establishing rapport, 
further stimulus to perform the binding rituals would be provided 
by points of similarity, such as identity in name, same number of 
children, and so on, or by felt psychological needs of the pros- 
pective friends. Friendships are usually between members of the 
same sex. Women friends are mutually sahi (variant of the 
Sanskrit sakhi) and men friends, mutually sangata (‘come together’, 
‘of one body’). Caste is no barrier to friendship and numerous 
friendships are across the caste line. Many friendships are formed 
at the pilgrim centre of Puri where the great temple of Lord 
Jagannath is the Mecca of the Hindus of the vast region we have 
under consideration. The following case studies illustrate the 
ways in which friendships are contracted : 
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Illustrative Case I. In 1960, Udesan Das, a Kela (25) while 
visiting Nua Bazar, Cuttack, cured the eye-trouble of the son 
of Nidhi Bhoi (60), a Bhauri, Nidhi was very much at- 
tracted by Udesan. Nidhi and Udesan became sangata. As 
Nidhi became ritual father (dharma bapa) of Udesan and the 
latter his ritual son (dharam puo). The two helped each other 
just like close relatives on formal as well as informal occa- 
sions, At times Nidhi visits Udesan and his family and eats 
their cooked food. Generally Bauris do not eat cooked food 
from the hands of Kelas. 


By entering into friendship and fictive kinship that follows bond- 
friendship, the two families overcome the taboo against com- 
mensalism and establish closer interaction than is normally 
possible in a caste society. 


Illustrative Case 2. Provas (25) a young assistant in a public 
office, had no brothers or sisters of his own. Another clerk 
in the same office, by name Bissoy, and Provas became good 
friends. They decided to become bond-friends and performed 
the rituals, exchanged the usual gifts, and became ritual 
brothers. Provas was Karan by caste and Bissoy, Khandayat 
which is inferior to Karan. 


In the above case, the initiative was taken by Provas because it 
was he who felt the need for a fictive brother. 


Illustrative Case 3. A young actor of a wandering drama 
party while camping at village U., began to feel very lonely. 
An elderly Brahmin woman of the village, wife of a police 
officer in a near-by town, took maternal interest in him. The 
actor requested her to become his ritual mother and the 
proper ceremony was duly performed. When the police officer 
returned home on leave, the actor who had automatically 
become his ritual son was introduced to him and he fell at 
his ritual father’s feet to salute him and was blessed by him. 
For a long time the contact was maintained by correspondence 
but afterwards it wore off. 


Illustrative Case 4. In village U., Mahapatra, a Brahmin 
employed a carpenter for his house construction. He was a 
very skilled worker and in the course of a few days friendship 
developed between the employer and employee. "The carpen- 
ter recently had lost a dearly loved brother-in-law (sister’s 
husband). He suggested to Mahapatra that they become 
ritual brothers-in-law and the ceremonies were conducted to 
make Mrs, Mahapatra and the carpenter ritual brother and 
sister so that Mr. Mahapatra could be the carpenter’s ritual 
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brother-in-law. The carpenter now is invited for important 
functions in Mahapatra's household in the same manner as 
their Brahmin relatives and he makes the same kind of 
ceremonial gifts as relatives do. 


Illustrative Case 5. Mahashwar Nayak was a betel shop- 
keeper. Ghulam Khan, a Muslim, was just slightly known 
to him. Once, at a fair, where Nayak had set up his shop, 
he fell asleep, but Ghulam Khan who saw him asleep woke 
him up. If he had not done so, Nayak's cash and goods might 
have been stolen. This was the beginning of their long 
friendship. Ghulam Khan took the initiative and sent Nayak 
his gift of sacralised sweets from the Puri temple. The gift 
was sent through a Brahmin, Ghulam Khan did not eat the 
sweets, but all the same, eating the holy sweets sent by the 
Mohammedan was considered equivalent to the ritual eating 
of holy offerings. 


Hindu-Muslim ritual friendship, though relatively few in number, 
are one of the proofs of inter-religious concord in Orissa. They 
show that given the willingness to live amicably together commu- 
nal discord is avoidable. Friendship is a powerful solvent of caste 
and communal differences. 


Some friendships start in boyhood at school or when boys 
graze cattle, but most of the serious types of inalienable friend- 
ships commence during. adolescence or adulthood. Cross-sex 
friendships of the serious type are limited to males and women 
are involved in it only indirectly. Sometimes friendships are 
entered into to put an end to quarrels as in the following case : 


At a game of cards O neighbours, Mahendra Biswal (22) 
and Lokanath Panda (22) came to blows. Mahendra describes 
what happened afterwards: “The game could not continue 
further. For a week Lokanath and I did not speak to each 
other, I then requested my mother to tell Lokanath’s mother 
that I wanted to establish friendship with him, that I was 
sorry and, grieved that my playmate and I were estranged. 
My house is only about 50 yards from Lokanath’s house and 
both of us were fatherless from our childhood. My mother 
conveyed my message to Lokanath’s mother, and all the four 
of us agreed to establish ritual friendship. This was eight 
years ago when I was fourteen years old and was studying in 
class VI. On the day fixed for the ceremony, we went to 
ihe shrine of Bhagei, our village deity, with offerings of 
coconut, fried paddy with molasses (wkhuda) and ripe 
bananas. We placed the offerings in each other’s mouth and 
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exchanged gifts of clothes and took the oath of eternal friend- 
ship. Lokanath has 8 acres of wet land which he cultivates 
himself. He married recently. On the occasion of his mar- 
riage, he sent us betel nuts and clothes? and we sent him gifts 
of vegetables such as potato, green bananas, sweet potato, 
pumpkins. brinials etc. I went with the bridegroom’s party 
to the bride’s village .... During mv absence from the village 
my friend looks after my property.” 
In the case of friendship between young men, the parents very 
often take the initiative to conduct the ceremony to make them 
bond-friends, In a few cases of friendships in my sample, one 
of the parties was asked in a dream by a deity to establish bond- 
friendship. Such was the case with Saheb Dolabehera, a Suddha 
Saora, whom I met at the Hill Saora Colony near Udayagiri, 
Ganjam District, in February 1965. About 17 years ago, he had 
a dream in which a voice asked him to establish ritual friendship 
with his friend, Naik, a Hill Saora and warned him of great 
danger if he failed to do so. He told his parents of this dream 
and they made arrangements for the ceremonies to seal the 
friendship. The Suddha Saoras are de-tribalised Saoras who have 
given up their tribal language and a good deal of their tribal 
culture. Between them and the Hill Saoras there is neither 
marriage nor commensality now. When I interviewed him, Saheb 
Dolabehara was cooking his food in.front of Naik's house. His 
friend and host, Naik, had given him cooking vessels and vrovi- 
sions. The two have been keeping up their friendship for 17 
years. Tandon (1960) reports similar cases of tribal women 
establishing friendships on a mass scale on dream commands issued 
by a local goddess of Jagdalpur, M.P. 


Cross-Sexual Friendship 


Serious friendship between men and women is rare among 
the Oriyas. In my collection of case histories there: are only two 
such instances, one of a girl at College establishing fictive brother- 
sister relationship with a class-fellow her object being her own 
protection from scandal-mongers; the second, of the wife of a 
cowherd and the son of the headman of the neighbouring village 


2. When close relatives are invited for marriage, the personal invitation 
should be accompanied with gifts of arecanuts and clothes, 
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of Juangs establishing mother-son relationship. The frequency 
of the cases of fictive brother-sister and mother-son relationships 
might be larger than the 3% in my sample if it were possible to 
have a state-wide sample. In tribal areas cross-sex bond-friend- 
ship is used instrumentally by young men and women to facili- 
tate premarital sex contacts. Among the Gadabas, for example, 
during the month of Chaitra (March-April) when there is a great 
deal of dancing and merry-making, young men and women who 
are attracted towards each other would exchange sweets and 
flowers and bind their friendship. The word for such cross-sex 
friends is gotti which literally means ‘affinal relative’ but this 
word has come to have another meaning, bond-labourer. Gotti 
friendship among the Gadabas is open and approved and is usu- 
ally followed by further visits and exchanges of gifts. Generally 
Gottis do not marry though there is no bar to marriage between 
them. Such friendships with very slight variations in the rituals 
are common between girls and also between boys and girls among 
almost all the tribes of Orissa. Among some tribes such as the 
Bhattras the cross-sex friendships may be inter-tribal and also 
between the tribals and some of their Hindu neighbours, Among 
most of the tribes, in the ceremonies for binding friendship 
between adolescents, there are no oaths or the invocation of gods, 
in other words, the ceremonies are secular. In the case of serious 
friendship between adults, the tribal communities seem to have 
taken over some of the Hindu rites such as the use of sacralized 
food and the invocation of the gods. I have formed the impression 
that the practice of ceremonial binding of friendship is a social 
invention of the tribal communities which has been borrowed by 
the Oriyas. While borrowing they have been selective in that 
they did not take over the cross-sex friendship of the tribal as it 
is incongruous with the sex code of the Hindus which confines 
sexuality within marriage. The following acc^unt of bond- 
friendship amon the Didayis illustrates among other things what 
has been borrowed and also the endogenous traits in their bond- 
friendship syndrome: 


Bond-Friendship or Masat among the Didayis of Koraput 


Among the Didayis, a Mundari-speaking tribe of southern 
Orissa, there is great elaboration of ceremonials connected with 
serious friendship between men which they call masat. The ex- 
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pressive symbolism of the ritual complex seems to be their own 
but during the last two decades, leaves of the holy basil; tulsi, 
have been introduced into the rites, obviously due to Hindu in- 
fluence, The Bondo tribesmen, neighbours of the Didayis, have 
introduced the sacralized food offerings of the Puri temple 
(mahaprasad) into their friendship rituals. Masats do not ad- 
dress each other by name but as masat. Masats help each other 
in agricultural and other work when outside help is needed. When 
they meet, they salute each other ceremoniously, and while smok- 
ing beedi each touches the other's beedi and ligat it wilh the 
same matchstick. . 

Mutual attraction and informal friendship precede the for- 
mal rituals of friendship. Usually these ceremonies are conduct- 
ed in March-April on any Friday at 12 noon. The friend who 
takes the initiative proceeds with his parents and friends to the 
others village with rice, caryota wine, salt, chillies and onions 
and a goat to be killed for the feast. On arrival they are received 
by the mother and wife of Alter who mark the visitors’ feet 
with turmeric paste. The visitors in their turn sprinkle turmeric 
powder on their hosts. A priest (Guniar) conducts the ceremo- 
nies that follow. The two friends sit by side. The Guniar loud- 
ly says: “You are friends from today.” He then hands over leaf- 
cups with caryota wine to them. They exchange the cups and 
each sips wine from his cup. This is repeated thrice, each utter- 
ing “we are friends from today.” Together they put out flame 
cf the wicks in the oil lamps in front of them by waving their 
hands and while doing so, they say “We are friends from today.” 
The Guniar pours water into their cupped hands and they sip 
the water and repeat “We are friends from today." The Guniar 
places white flowers on their palms and these flowers they place 
over the ears of each other repeating the formula as before. The 
priest sprinkles water on their heads. The friends take a piece 
of thread and snap it and say, “We are friends from today. If 
we ever quarrel, may our life break like this thread.” Alter's 
wife who now automatically attains the status of mastani (female 
friend) bathes the friend with warm water after smearing turme- 
ric on his body. After the bath the friend wears the new dhoti 
presented to him by Alter. The two friends together smoke beedi 
in the ceremonial style mentioned above. The meat of the goat 
which has been cooked by now is served on seven leaf-plates to 
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the two friends who feed each other. After this the friends pour 
palm wine into each other’s mouth. After the general feast for 
the visitors and other invitees, Alter gives his friends return gift 
of provisions, wine and meat to carry home. Alter then lifts his 
friend on his shoulder and carries him in procession to his village. 
After a week, feasting is repeated at the friends’ house. 


Those who are familiar with Orissan ritual complex will have 
little difficulty in recognizing that ritual items such as drinking 
wine, snapping the thread, and carrying the friend on the shoulder, 
etc. are tribal inventions. Rituals connected with bond-friendship 
among with Kond tribe of Orissa and the Bhattras of Bastar are 
also quite elaborate involving the consumption of meat and liquor 
and solemn oaths and curse. 


The wisdom and inventiveness of the Oraons of Chotanagpur 
are evident in the institutionalized friendship of the women mar- 
ried into a village. As the Oraons practice vilage exogamy, the 
women married into a village are usually strangers to one another. 
Ritual friendship known as sahiaro between these women builds up 
sisterly bonds between them. The ceremonies are elaborate and 
include offerings to the village goddess, sharing of sacralised eata- 
bles, exchange of wearing apparel and feasting. Two sahias thus 
united bind their respective marital families as if they were re- 
lated by blood ties (see Roy, The Oraons). 


Types and Names of Friendship f 


Friendships, as we have indicated above, vary in seriousness. 
The most serious, inalienable type of friendship, cemented by the 
ceremonial sharing of the mahaprasada (great sacralised offer- 
ings) of the Puri temple is essentially a masculine affair. Friend- 
ships of the serious type but less binding than the mahaprasada 
type may be solemnised by the sacralised offerings from other 
temples of lesser importance. ‘These friendships are named after 
the particular eatable which forms the offering, for example 
abadha. Friendships contracted on certain holy days are named 
after them, for example chanda contracted on the full-moon day; 
asoka, on asoka ashtami, baula (mango-bud) on baula, new-moon 
day); when friendships are contracted with water from holy 
rivers, for example, Godavari, and Ganga. Girls exchange 
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flowers and name their friends after the flowers so used. Spices 
are also similarly used, e.g., cardamom (Gujerati). A variety ot 
friendship is named saragaphal (hall stone). In another variety 
known as suryabandhu (solar friend) the Sun is invoked as wit- 
ness; the contracting friends look at the Sun and pour water on 
each other’s fect. The varieties of friendship named after flow- 
ers entered into by both men and women in tribal areas is limited 
to women in the non-tribal groups. 


Friendship and Ritual Kinship 


Bond friendship in Orissa and neighbouring areas creates fic- 
tive kinship and is very much like the god-father institution of 
Latin America. Bond-friends of the serious type in middle and 
eastern India regard themselves as agnatic kin. The relatives of 
the two friends automatically assume their respective kinship 
positions. The father of the friend becomes dharam bapa (ritual 
father) to Alter, and so on, and members of the kindred adopt 
the appropriate kinship pattern, including the obligatory gifts and 
observance of ritual pollution on deaths. The focus of the ritually 
established net-work of fictive kinship is the dyad of friends. 
What is always remembered and emphasized is their central role 
and what the others do by their role playing is to support and 
maintain their bond-friendship. While informal friendship is a 
private affair between.two individuals, ritual friendship is semi- 
public. 


Du Bois (1955) doubts whether friendship is a necessary 
ingredient of ritual kinship in all cases. I have examined this 
question rather carefully in the matter of friendships between 
Kond tribesmen and Panos who are their business associates. 
The Panos in general have been described as exploiters of the 
Konds. In my case histories of Kond-Pano friendship, I was 
surprised to find that in the majority of cases, the initiative for 
establishing friendship was taken by the Kond tribesmen and not 
the Pano counterparts, and in these cases friendship preceded the 
contract of bond-friendship. This is also true of the majority of 
Oriya case histories. In some of the case histories in which bond- 
friendship was used instrumentally to patch up quarrels, Du Bois’ 
doubt seems to be valid, but in. the case I cited genuine friend- 
ship followed the ritual, 
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Impact of modernization 


Friendships are somewhat difficult to maintain under modern 
conditions of occupational and spatial mobility and consequent 
income differentials. Friendships begun in boyhood in the village 
between status similars get sometimes broken when one of the 
partners becomes a high official in the city and the other continues 
poor in the natal village (my case no, 47), About 50 years ago 
it was common for traders to carry their merchandise on pack- 
bullocks to the interior and for them to establish friendship with 
the villagers. Similarly pilgrims coming from long distances to 
Puri had to depend on friends and on Panda Brahmin pilgrim 
guides. With better and quicker transport traders as well as 
pilgrims are now less dependent and this has reduced the number 
of friendships contracted by traders and pilgrims. Market towns 
have sprung up every where and trade is much less personalised. 
Wide dispersal of educated people makes it difficult for them to 
meet friends and keep up useful contacts. For members of the 
small ‘category of highly westernised elite, ritual friendship is a 
sign of lack of sophistication. Such disregard of the value of 
ritual friendship is however confined to a very small minority in 
Orissa. 


Clever moderns have not been slow in putting ritual friendship 
to new uses. During elections, contesting candidates ensure the 
support of friends new and old by invoking bond-friendship. I 
have been told that during election seasons the sale of mahaprasada 
(sacralised food offerings) goes up at the Puri temple! An Oriya 
anthropologist told me that during his field work among the 
Juangs of Keonjhar, he established bond-friendship with a 
tribesman using tulsi leaf in water for the ceremony. The courts 
in Orissa recognize that bond-friends act towards each other as 
though they are relatives. Witnesses are challenged if they are 
known to be bond-friends of parties in law suits, Y know a case 


in which a friendship broke down because one of the dyad refused 
to give false evidence in the court. 


Individual & Social Goals of Friendship 


By extending a kin-like net-work of relation beyond his own 
kindred the partner in bond-friendship adds a new voluntary 
dimension achieved by him to his ascribed roles, thereby streng- 
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thening his security system at the emotional, social and also eco- 
nomic levels. His personal gains contribute not only to his welfare 
but in a smaller measure to that of the members of the kindreds 
of both the partners. The cumulative effect of the extension of 
friendly relations is the better integration of the whole society, 
since, as we have been, friendships are voluntary and cuts across 
caste lines. More than half the number of case histories I have 
are of inter-caste friendship which makes me hypothesize that 
bond-friendship in Orissa may in part be a means of escape from 
the constraints of caste. It certainly does reduce inter-caste social 
distance and build emotional bridges between groups such as 
tribes and castes, for example between Santhals and Dikus. 


I started with the question of cultural differentials in the 
patterning of friendship, specifically the differences in the role 
expectations of Indians and Americans. George V. Coelho 
(Du Bois 1955, unpublished Seminar paper) has put forward the 
following hypothesis to explain the difference: 


In a society where sanctions against cross-sex associations are 
strong, friendships are likely to be few, and deep or intense, 
unspecific and extensive in demands and relatively enduring 
(p. 17). 


Within India the logical expectation on this hypothesis is that 
friendship will be stronger among the Muslims than among the 
Oriyas and stronger among the Oriyas than among Telugu, Tamil 
or Malayalam speaking people. I have no comparative data on 
friendship among Muslims. On the basis of the data I have on 
the other communities, I can only say that the frequency of friend- 
ship and the ceremonial support of friendship in Oraon inclines 
me to agree with Coelho in part though I must hasten to add that 
I am not quite sure whether elaboration and institutionalization 
means greater intensity of friendship. Sex segregation may be one 
factor but not sufficient or necessary to explain the difference. 


The data from the tribal areas of India however do not 
Support Coelho's proposition. Among most of the tribes among 
whom friendship is of high frequency and intensity, cross sexual 
associations leading to pre-marital sex relations are permitted. 
The data on Burmese friendship also does not fall in line with 
"Coelho's hypothesis. In Burma cross-sexual associations are 
allowed and friendship which merges with kinship is common. 
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The lack of sanctions against cross-sexual associations, therefore 
does not seem to be sufficient and necessary conditions for the 
lack of intensity of friendships in U.S.A. Comparisons across the 
continents cannot be fruitfully undertaken unless we have far 
more extensive and thorough data than we have got at present. 
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YOGASANAS TO MAINTAIN HEALTH AND CURE DISEASES 


BY 


Dr. V. NARAYANASWAMI, F.P.IM, 


Yogena cittasya padena vācām malam šarīrasya ca 
vaidyakena/ 

Yo'pākarot tam pravaram munīnām Patanjalim pranjalir 
ānato'smi// 


“I bow to the great muni Patanjali, who cleared the faults , 
of the mind by his Yoga sutras, corrected the mistakes of speech 
by his work on grammar and removed the defects of the body 
by his medical treatise”. 


This sloka conveys the meaning that the author of Yoga 
sutras, Vyakarana Bhashya and Charaka Samhita are one and 
the same person. It may or may not be correct. The pur- 
pose in quoting this sloka is, that in ancient India -people re- 
cognised that the body, speech and mind should function in union 
with one another. If the mind is attended to, the body will func- 
tion normally, and if the body is kept healthy, the mind also 
will function normally, because of their interrelation and inter- 
dependence. This idea has a bearing in the practice of yogasanas. 


The term yoga means, joining the mind with the object of 
meditation. There are two branches of yoga--the Raja yoga 
which develops the mind and the Hatha yoga which develops 
"the body as a preliminary act to the development of the mind 
and meditation on the supreme. The ultimate desire of a human 
being is to attain salvation. While the person is endeavouring 
to reach the supreme self by meditation etc, he should not he 
afflicted with bodily ailment, which would prevent or delay the 
process of union. So, by certain regimen in diet and conduct 
and by certain asanas, a person can ward off the diseases and 
even if a disease comes, it could be cured by certain yogic prac- 
tices. and postures. These are called yoga mudras and yogasanas, 
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Students of yoga do not admit, and rightly so, that these 
asanas are merely physical culture to develop the muscles of the 
body, but claim these are special postures and neuro-muscular 
controls, which give the body resistance and tone, and at the same 
time aid the mental discipline and tranquillise any emotional dis- 
turbance. The idea is that, certain postures stimulate certain 
group of nerves and organs, which in their turn stimulate certain 
thoughts and control certain emotions. 


Patanjali in his Yoga sutras says, ‘asana or posture’ should be 
steady and comfortable ‘Sthira-sukham āsanam” II-46. Physical 
body if kept in a particular posture for a long time, tends to cause 
pain and discomfort. But if a yogi or sadhaka practices assiduously 
for a long time, the discomfort disappears. While there is immo- 
bility, of the body there should also be relaxation of mind and 
not tension. This relaxation or disappearance of tension comes 
slowly and gradually by practice. Patanjali says, that while 
practising asana, there should be relaxation of effort, “Prayatna 
saithilya”. According to the Hatha yoga pradipaka, the practice 
of asanas makes the body hard, prevents diseases and makes the 
body supple and light. 


Kuryāt tadāsanam sthairyam āvogyam ca angalāghuvam/ 


The important organs of the body are situated in the abdo- 
men, thorax and head. The limbs have got nothing to do except 
to aid the locomotion and motor activity of the body. Most of 
the asanas also give emphasis on these parts. If the organs that 
are situated in the abdomen, thorax and head function normally, 
one can expect a healthy and long life. If for any reason, these 
organs get diseased, the functions of these organs also get upset 
and the man gets diseases attributed to those organs. As a con- 
sequence the mind also gets upset. The reverse also is true. 
If due to any emotional disturbance, the nervous system is sti- 
mulated, certain functional changes take place, the continuance 
of that emotional disturbance and functional imbalance cause 
organic changes. For example, if a person is having worry and 


anxiety, there may be rise in the secretion of gastric: juice and 


hydrochloric acid which gives hyperchlorhydria—a functional 
change. When that state continues the person gets peptic uleer— 
an organic change. 
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With improved methods of public health organisation and 
sunitation, infective and communicable diseases are now being 
eradicated, but at the same time there is an increase in the 
diseases of the mind and of the nervous system. These are main- 
ly due to the increased stress caused by modern civilization. So 
it is essential that in future more and greater attention should 
be to remove the factors, that cause stress and emotional distur- 
bance. There are certain asanas which are intended to prevent 
psychogenic diseases. 


It has been found that regular practice of asanas not only 
gives physical tone to the various parts of the body and stimulate 
proper nervous functioning of the organs, but also calms the 
mind. In the performance of the asanas, there should be co- 
ordination of the mind and body. -It is found that in many 
diseases of the psychosomatic origin, the regular practice of these 
asanas, cures the physical diseases and prevents mental agitation. 


It is not possible to describe in this short paper every asana 
and try to evaluate its uses as preventive and curative measures 
to certain diseases. But I will take one or two to illustrate. As 
the description how to perform them would be found in any book 
on yogasanas I merely mention them and their uses. 


These asanas are to be performed as a rule in the mornings 
and with empty stomach. Some asanas.may however be per- 
formed in the evenings. The amount of time required for per- 
forming the asanas depend mostly on the general strength of the 
person and on the seasonal variations. A person has natural 
Strength to a high degree in winter (Hemanta and Sisira), poor 
strength in summer and rainy seasons (Grishma and Varsha) and 
moderate strength in spring and autumn (Vasanta and Sarat). 


Sīte'gryam virstigharmalpam balam madhyam tu Sesayoh 
(Vagbhata) 


This definition is to guide an individual that in cold seasons he 
may have to reduce it to a minimum. 


Padmasana 


This is for the purpose of meditation and preserving the 
tone and elasticity of the lower extremities. This posture is very 
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simple and could be performed by everybody with certain amount 
of care. This corrects the deformity of the lower limbs and pre- 
vents the possibility of diseases of joints. 'The nerves are toned 
up and so their functions become normal. 


More attention is given to the abdomen and thorax in these 
asanas as digestive organs heart and lungs are placed in these 
regions. Nowlee, Uddiyana, Vipareeta, Karani and Sarvanga 
asanas are some of the asanas which activate not only the abdomen 
but also the heart and lungs. 


In Sarvangasana and Vipareeta Karani, it wil be seen that 
the blood is brought from the lower extremities to the abdomen 
by gravity and thus the venous blood is drained Írom the pelvic 
and abdominal organs. The breathing becomes normal and rhy- 
thmic. According to Hatha yoga, these exercises of inverted 
balance is to bring about harmony of circulation, nervous control 
and muscular action. Vipareeta Karani aids digestion, maintains 
the original colour of the hair and gives youthful vigour to the 
body. These poses increase the lung activity to more than 50% 
and the blood pressure temporarily, is raised to about 20%. In these 
postures, not only functional disorders of the abdominal organs 
are cured, but also displacement of organs Visiroptosis, prolapse of 
the uterus, varicose veins of the lower extremities and asthma are 


cured. 


I may also mention here, Matsyasana and Ardha matsyendra” 
sana. These postures are intended to have the vertebral column in 
proper condition. These aid the easy movement of the vertebral 
column and the suppleness of the muscles attached to it. These 
are. useful to correct-certain deformities of the spine and also give 
a certain amount of relaxation to abdominal muscles. Experts say 
that these should be done immediately after the Sirshasana, Sar- 
vangasana and Vipareeta Karani. Certain degenerative diseases 
which come to vertebral column in old age as spondilosis, rheuma- 
tic stondilities etc. may be prevented by the asanas. I will men- 
tion only one more of these asanas and that is Sirshasanu. While 
the above mentioned asanas help the digestion, assimilation and 
generally the metabolism of the body and said to organise the 
effects of secretion of the ductless gland, this asana as a whole 
helps the proper maintenance of the nervous system, by strengthen- 
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ing-the brain which gets mechanically a large supply of blood and 
consequently large supply of oxygen. Brain does not contain large 
amount of nerve cells only, but also other cells in the unexplored 
areas which are probably the centres of emotion, intellectual func- 
tion etc. When these cells are bathed with the nourishing fluid 
and when biochemical changes take place, the cells become. acti- 
vated and are capable of doing better work. Incidentally, the 
pituitary and pineal glands also function with greater efficiency and 
the body gets the benefit. In fact the whole system becomes 
youthful. 


However, certain precautions have to be taken in doing this. 
'This should not be begun for the first time after 50 years of age 
and without a proper instructor. As the blood vessels after 50 
years of age lose the original elasticity, it is dangerous to have 
an onrush of blood to the brain. Another thing is that pose should 
not be kept for a long time as it would cause drainage from the 
vessels of the legs and abdomen. Instead of keeping the. pose 
for a long time one can have it repeated three or four times 
at short intervals. 


-In all these asanas- or poses as explained already, there is 
also rhythmic and. deep breathing, which is termed as Pranayama. 
When. more: and more pranavayu or oxygen is utilised, there is 
greater activity of the cells. So a person while practising: these 
asanas should also practice mope ts siens to have the 
fuil c s 3 Sedet : Viae 


: E the. end.one aie to do ine is! pale M DE or comple 
relaxation. -'This relaxation. should begin from the toe and gra- 
dually go upwards. It is not difficult... When one practices with 
determination, it is possible, to have complete relaxation of all the 
muscles. 


s Fortunately for us, the scientists nowadays are having various 
apparatus, instruments and other gadgets to study and .demons- 
trate.the various activities of the body. In the All India institute 
of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, experiments have been carried 
to study the effect of asanas on various parts of the body and it 
has been objectively. demonstrated, that it is possible to control 
ihe. autonomous.. nervous activity by the mind. So the 
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cult of the yoga whether it is Hatha yoga or Raja yoga 
is not merely a metaphysical system of our ancients. It 
is a practical science evolved for the benefit of the huma- 


nity at large, so that, by these simple poses one can live oe 
not only healthily, but, if due to any indiscretion, a disease comes, a 
even that could be cured. However, these are not intended to e. 
replace the medical science but only to aid such cases that are qd 
beyond medical help or as a prevention of diseases, particularly » 


of psychosomatic nature. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF THE ‘IMAGINARY’ THROUGH 
THE GLASSES OF MATHEMATICS 


BY 


Dr. D. Ankasomāvaji, M.A., Pn.D. 


Comparable to the ‘Imaginary’ as seen in Advaita or in 
Schopenhauer’s conception of the world as Idea-as clarified in the 
words: ‘What man knows is not a Sun and an earth, but only an 
eye that sees a Sun and hand that feels an earth; the world which 
surrounds him is there only as an idea i.e. only in relation to 
something else, the consciousness, which is himself! There is an 
‘Imaginary’ in Mathematics also. This may be simply illustrated 
as follows. 


Problem i: What is that number from the square of which it 
thrice the number is substracted, we have ten as the remainder? 


Answer: Let the number be x; Slud 3x from x?, the 
remainder is to be 10. 


Therefore, x?—3x—10 ie. x2—3x—10=0 
Therefore x*—5x--2x—10=0 

Therefore x (x—5) +2(x—5)=0 
Therefore (x—5) (x+2)=0 Therefore x=5 or —2 


Note: Here when the problem was framed, the author had 
the number 5 only at the back of his mind; but behold the number 
— 2 also reveals itself as a solution, for, this number as well satisfies 
the conditions of the problem. In this problem, it will be noted 
the roots of the equation are two real numbers 5 and — 2; but the 
following problem does not give us such a solution. 


Problem 2: What is that number from the square of which 
if twice the number be substracted and then two be added to the 
remainder we get zero. 


1, Vide Drig-drsya-viveka where we meet with the same expression. 
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ie. x*—2x4+2— 0 .'. x?-2x4+1 = —1 
«+ (x-1)2= —1= (V-—1)?..s1=£ Vēl 
or writing i for \/—1, x—1 = + i 
«x=lžiie.1+ior1l-i 


We have written i for \/—1 as it will be seen that there does 
not exist a square root of the number —1; it is termed an imagi- 
nary number and the letter i is taken to signify that. Thus, though 
the first problem cited has two real solutions, the second, which 
is exactly similar has two imaginary solutions. Hence the concept 
of the ‘Imaginary’ came to knock at the door of the Mathematician 
in a very natural situation. Any scientist, other than a 
Mathematician, would have rejected these imaginary entities down- 
right, for, they feel, that their business is to deal with things real 
and substantial; but a Mathematician would not. He accepted 
these imaginary numbers also into his fold and behold! through 
the good offices of these so called imaginary numbers, they were 
able to discover wonderful theorems, which hold good in the real 
field, and which would have been lost to him had he not given 
these imaginary numbers an ‘existence’, be it imaginary. 


Today, even a scientist, for example a nuclear scientist, will 
no more count upon the so-called reality or substantiality of the 
things that have been hitherto held to be as real as real could be; 
for, in the wake of their findings, nothing in the world is substantial. 
Take, for example, a table that we see before our eyes. Our eyes 
say that it is a table hard and real but on analysis it is made un of 
molecules which are again made up of atoms; the atoms in their 
turn are made up of electrons and protons and behold! these 
electrons or protons are ultimately not particles, though they 
appear to behave as such but are really waves of energy. Hence the 
substantiality that has been attributed to a table is no more true. 
If man had been imbued with a microcosmic vision, the table 
appears to be not a table but a play of energy waves in the form 
of electrons and protons shooting with tremendous velocities and 
producing the sensation of a table. Does not this finding of the 
nuclear scientist accord with what we are told in the verse 
madhyashnarka-maricikasviva payahpūro vadajīānutah Le. “Verily 
it is through an obsession that we perceive the existence of the - 
five elements, the earth, the waters, the fire, the wind and the cther 
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even as there appears an abundance of water amidst the burning 
rays of the Sun at noon”. 


2. Apart from the question of the existence of an object, with 
respect to its perception and cognition, there present to our senses 
a number of appearances, enveloping the ‘real reality’. of that 
‘apparent object’. In other words, perhaps, we are not very wrong 
in saying that there seem io exist different appearances of the 
same reality even as there will be many wrong answers for a 
single mathematical problem. We have seen above some kinds 
of those appearances. 


(i) The imaginary in Mathematics (ii): the appearance of 
an object in a mirror as in the verse ‘visvam darpana-drsyaméana- 
nagaritulyam ...., ie. "The world is akin to the picture of a city 
seen in a mirror....’ (iii) the appearance of a table under a 
microcosmic vision in contradistinction to the picture produced by a 
human eye (iv) the appearance of water in Sun’s rays adduced 
as an example of the appearance of a world superimposed over 
the ‘Reality of Brahman’. To these kinds of appearances may be 
added more, for example, (a) the appearance of a serpent super- 
imposed over a rope, (b) the broken appearance of a stick under 
water, (c) the experience of lightness of a bucket held under 
water, (d) the appearance of a world under a dream, (e) the 
experience of a lower temperature of a normal human body when 
touched by a man under a high fever, (f) the experience of. a 
morose world of a man under the pangs of a bereavement in 
contradistinction to the experience of a happy world of a man 
under all prosperity etc. It will be realized immediately that 
there is a subtle difference existing among the various examples 
cited. 5 

3. It will be interesting to quote an ancient Mathematician 
of India Bhaskara while commenting upon the ‘Imaginary’ as 
experienced in Mathematics. In Hindu Astronomy there are 
expressions known as Samashanku and Tadhriti whose mathe- 
matical expressions are: 

RH Sin à R Sins ^ R Sins 
_—- > —_——_ and: - - 
~ - HSin 9. .- Sin 8 Sin t$ Cos$s 
Where H Sin stands for the Hindu tine of an angle. In a place 
where the diurnal path' of the Sun does not cut the prime vertical, 
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neither of these Samashanku or Tadhriti exist; yet, behold! their 
mathematical expressions give us values. Bhaskara exclaims 
"Tat katham idānīm idam dvayam vandhyāsutavat, i.e. ‘How is this 
now! both these the Samashanku and the Tadhriti (which.are not 
there in reality when the Sun's diurnal circle does not cut the 
prime vertical) are like the sons of a barren lady” Then he says 
Tadapi pradarsyate, i.e. ‘it will be explained’, He does explain 
basing his explanation on what is called ‘the principle of geometri- 
cal continuity’. He reads a meaning into the real expression of an 
imaginary entity which is different from reading a meaning into an 
imaginary expression. We shall drop the idea here, leaving it for 
a Mathematical treatment elsewhere. 


4, In geometry we come across an interesting idea. The 


. curve of a hyperbola has two branches extending into the infinities 


on either side. But according to the analysis of coordinate 
geometry, it is revealed that though the two branches are 
apparently separate and distinct, they appear to be ‘continuous’ 
in the infinities, using the word ‘continuous’ in a particular sense 
apart from the accepted mathematical sense. The mathematician 
who naturally shuns to be philosophical contents himself by simply 
saying that there is an infinite discontinuity in the curve in the 


infinities. Strictly speakng he is partly wrong, for, the apparent 


discontinuity as experienced by his eye is not borne out by his 
analysis which says that there is no discontinuity. but on the other 
hand the two branches are continuity of each other and are part 
and parcel of the same single curve. This apparent fallacy is in 
fact due to the fallacial idea at the back of his mind that a plane 
extends to infinities on either side. He does not stop to think that 
such a plane as vouchsafed by the eye may not exist after all. 


5. Again in elementary geometry, we come across the idea 
that the inverse of the centre of a circle is at infinity, the same 
point being situated on every side! This also belies the apparent 
extension of a plane. 


6. In modern theory of Relativity we are told that space is 
limited and expanding, an idea which revolts against common 
sense.. They say that space is imbued with a curvature and as 
such recoils. on itself. The same nebula which is seen in the east 
is also seen in the west! The three dimensional space is the surface 
of a four dimensional hypersphere of the real space, the interior 
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of which is as though knocked out. God's space is not really three 
dimensional as experienced by man but really four-dimensional, 
in which Time enters and fuses into a ‘continuum’ with space (and 
in which the electromagnetic laws also hold good) and behold! 
Time enters into the equations with a prefix i ie. \/—1 which does 
not exist at all. 


7. All these ideas indicate that what is magic to the man’s 
mind must have a Divine logic so to say. The world appears io 
be a world, but what exactly it is in Truth, God only knows. 
Our consciousness might be refracted so to say as is conveyed by 
the words ‘Pardici khānivyatrnat svayambhūh, Tasmat parak 
pašyati nāntarātman / ie. the creator created our senses as 
essentially extrovert and as such they are incapable of, being 
introvert. 1 


8. All mathematical logic paralyses when the Mathematician 
tries to hold commerce with ‘infinity’ or zero. Take for example 
the following simple idea, when we say that 5X3=15, 15 contains 
9 and 3 as factors. Extending the same idea, when we say 
100=0 or 100X0=0 etc., zero contains 10 or: 100 or any other 
number for the matter of that as a factor. Is it not therefore a 
fact that the apparently humble, nothinglike zero, a terribly 
omnipotent entity which contains in its bosom unimaginably large 
numbers! Similar is the case when we deal with the so-called 
‘infinity’. Consider the two series 


dcl 2onceed e. eue = S1 (say) 
PES Le A) a e ee = S» (say) 


The first apparently contains the second, for, the second series is 
the sum of all even integers which «are all contained in the first 
series. But behold! S; appears to be double S1, for, every num- 
ber of S» is double that of the corresponding number of S,. Is 
there not therefore a meaning in the upanishadie word ‘Anor 
Aniyan mahato mahiyan’ ie. “The Brahman is at once smaller 
than the smallest and greater than the greatest’. 


9. Again in coordinate geometry we come across a peculiar 
idea namely that a circle apparently situated in the finitude goes 
through two imaginary points in the ‘infinities’ known as ‘circular 
points at infinity’. If that be so, a point is also a circle, only with 
a zero radius. Is it not therefore an idea that a point has also 
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an existence in the infinities! *Pádo 'sya viéva bhütüni....' says 
the Veda i.e. the totality of manifestation is only a part 
of the real universe. Much more lies beyond, immortal in the 
Heavens, than what man sees around him! In the light of all 
that has been said, the words of the Upanishad ‘Aham asmi pratha- 
maja rtasya ....' ie, I am the son of immortality. I hail from 
the nodus of immortality. I pervade and extend beyond. I am 
at once immanent and transcendent’ are all highly meaningful. 
It is T that exists and everything is as though an extension of this 
consciousness ‘I’. 
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MEDICAL LORE IN YASASTILAKA OF SOMADEVA SURI 
(10TH CENTURY A.D.) 


Sidelights on Medicine, Physicians, Healthy Living 
and Medical Aid 


BY 


Pror. D. V. SuBBA Reppy 


A detailed account of the cultural material in the Yasastilaka- 
campū of Somadeva Sūri is one of the several valuable papers of 
Dr. V. Raghavan. It would therefore be appropriate to contribute 
this paper on the medical sidelights in this work, to the volume in 
honour of that scholar whom I had often consulted in the course 
of my studies in the history of Indian medicine. Somadeva Suri 
the author of Yasastilaka, is said to have been originally a pupil 
of Yasodeva of Gaudasamgha, in the Gaudadesa, and was probably 
patronised by the Bodha-Gaya Rashtrakutas, from whom, he 
went to Lemulavada Region. 


Yasastilaka, a literary edificatory romance in Sanskrit prose 
and verse was composed in A.D. 959, during the reign of Rashtra- 
kuta King, Krishna III, in the court of his feudatory, the Chalukyan 
Rulers, Arikesarin II and his successors, whose protege Somadeva 
became. The book throws a flood of light on contemporary society 
and on the state of Jainism and its practices. = 


Yasastilaka narrates the story of the legendary king Yasodhara 
of Ujjain, in 7 chapters and shows great erudition and linguistic 
attainments of the author. Keith gives a brief account of the story. 


It is also not unlikely that Somadeva came into contact with 
Mahendrapala II of Kanauj and at his instance, composed Niti- 
vakyamrita, which though more moral in tone, is based on 
Kautilya's Arthasastra and gives advice to the king to behave well 
and prudently, rather than with cunning. 


Raghavan and Handiqui, who have made a special study of 
Yasastilaka with special reference to Indian culture, have shown 
how it is a valuable record of documentary value, throwing con- 
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siderable light on the social life of the day and also on Jainism 
and other religions and branches of knowledge. 


I. Encyclopediac range of knowledge displayed by the poet 


Somadeva was a great scholar, poet, versed in Religion, Meta- 
physics, Natural Philosophy, and many branches of ancient Indian 
culture and cites many authorities, books, authors and traditions 
etc., on every subject he discusses. 


Yasastilaka is an encyclopediac work and a treasury of infor- 
mation. The poet displays a profound knowledge, not only of Jain 
doctrine and traditions, legends etc., but also of the contemporary 
theories and practice pertaining to the maintenance of health, 
importance of following proper rules of diet, relations with fair 
sex, regulation of life and physical environment, free distribution 
of food and medical relief etc. 


The poet gives a picture of the King’s palace, with Bards to 
welcome the king on waking up in the morning; Kiratas — to 
guard his body; ugly or deformed persons (Eunuchs, Hunchbacks, 
Dwarfs) to amuse and maids proficient in preparing garlands-and 
in handling Betel or cosmetics or using flywhisks:and hand lights— 
all to protect and cheer the Royalty. 


The minister, the Physician, the chef and priest are mentioned 
together, in one of the morning verses (3.11) recited by the bards, 
who announce the arrival ofthe officials at the court. 


IL Allusions to and side-lights on some types of Physician 


While describing the qualities of an ideal Minister, as one 
who has no motive of sordid gain and who can exercise indepen- 
dent judgement, in expressing his views, even at the risk of dis- 
pleasing the king, Somadeva adds a very illuminating remark 
on the Physicians of the Kali Age:— 


“He who preaches religion according to the inclinations of 
his hearers, he who sets forth a project in conformity with ilie 
wishes of the king, and the Physician who lives by ministering 
to the desires of his patients, these three are the pillars of the 
Kali Age!" 
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Somadeva emphasises the importance of personal super- 
vision of the affairs of the state by the king and compares the 
bad officials to the wicked Physicians. 


“Kings who enjoy pleasures at will, leaving the charge of 
the kingdom in the hands of officials, are foolish indeed. They 
might as well sleep, leaving the cats in charge of the milk. The 
movement of the fish in the water and of birds in the sky, might 
sometimes be known, but the conduct of ministers, inscrutabie 
even in palpable matters, can never be known. Just as a Physician 
exerts himself, to aggravate ailments of wealthy patients, so do 
the officials of a king attempt to create troubles for him. There 
cannot be a kingdom with the king alone, without any officials; 
so they have to be created as well as guarded with care.” 
(III. 23-26). 


Offering to reply iruthfully, to the questions of the king 
about the corrupt minister Parmodara, the spy alludes to ihe 
valour of the minister, in the following sarcastic terms: 


“He is brave, valiant in the presence of merchants, Physicians, 
the weak and the deformed but like an ape, maintains a discrete 
silence in the presence of warriors and desparadoes”. 


Training of Princes in Medicine 


- The young prince, Yasodhara, is declared to be well versed 
in. the -Axt> of healing like Kasiraja, Divodasa, also known as 
Dhanvantari, (Bk. II), who is believed ‘to have learnt ‘Ayurveda’ 
from Bharadwaja and taught it to Sushruta and other disciples. 


Somadeva refers to the Treatises on Elephant lore by many 
ancient sages, whose works are not available. These Names occur 
(in Palakapya’s Hasthayayur-veda) in the list of sages at the court 
of Romapada, king of Anga. Prince Yasodar 
3n elephant lore, like Romapada, who was a 
who lived near the Brahamaputra, and w 


a was also proficient 
pupil of Palakapya, 
ent into Champa, 

Yashodara, was proficient in horse-lore, 


like a Rivat 
- vata a 
famous expert in Aswayurveda. P 


The poet's comparison of the K ing who is 
; $ to rul i 
with a gardner who looks after the garden indicates is on 
principles of Horticulture and Politics, (TII. 107) common 
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III. Sajjana — The Royal Physician 


The court physician, Sajjana seems to have been well-read in 
medical literature, and admonishes the king, in a lengthy discourse 
on matters connected with food, drink and physical exercise. 


Sound dietetics is a subject matter, connected with welfare 
of the king and therefore, Somadeva's discourse on the art of good 
Government gives an important place to the Food and Diet, 


Many interesting questions on food and drinks are considered 
in connection with health and physical well-being of the king. 
These are elaborated in a large number of verses (nearly 100) 
attributed to the court Physician Sajjana (alias Vaidyavidya- 
vilasa) to whose advice and instruction, the king listens at meal 
time, 


This was not enough for health. The preparation of healthy 
foods in an attractive manner was emphasized and practised. 


The same Physician, was also a capable expert in Culinary 
Art, and used to give instructions in the art of producing 63 
varieties of flavours by primary and secondary combinations of 
the usual. six tastes, 


IV, Food and Health 


Sajjana, makes many profound observations on Food in 
relation: to Health: 3 


"Just as food is not well cooked in a vessel that is neither 
covered nor stirred, so a man who has neither sleep nor exercise 
cannot digest what he eats” (III. 322). "He who gorges himself 
with food gluttonously, even when he is "not hungry, stirs up 
diseases, like waking up dormant snakes, for his own ruin” 
(III. 329). 


Advice on foods: Rules of diet and warning against un- 
suitable combination of foods, timing of meals, are also given by 
Sajjana. 3 


Certain kinds of food are forbidden, under given circumstan- 
ces, for example, germinating paddy, and Ghee, kept in a brass 
vessel for a period of ten days. (III, 341). 
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Further, bananas should not be taken with curds and butter 
milk, nor milk with salt, nor broth of pulses with radisnes; 
fried barley powder should not be taken, when it becomes 
compact like curds, and all sesamum preparations are prohibited 
at night. (III. 342-43). 


All stale food with the exception of clarified butter and 
liquids, food containing hair or worms, etc., should be avoided 
(III. 344) and one should also abstain from overeating, under- 
eating, eating of combinations of hygienic and unhygienic foods, 
and eating immediately after a meal. (III. 345). 


V. Citation of Medical Authorities 


In Yasastilaka (III. 328) Somadeva cites the authority of 
some ancient medical writers, about the right time for taking 
the principal meal of the day. They are, Carayana, Nimi, Dhisana 
and.Caraka. Of these, as Handiqui points out, Carayana can 
hardly be called a medical writer, though he is referred to by 
Vatsayana as the author of Kamasutra. Nimi described as King 
of Videha, is known, as a very ancient authority quoted by medi- 
cal treatises like Caraka and Astangahrdaya and commentators 
like Dalhana and Kshiraswamin. 


VI. Evidences Indicating Poison and Detection of Poison 


Examination of food and detection of poison is dealt with 
in a number of verses, as the subject has, an important bearing 
on the safety of the king. 


Speaking of poison, the court physician, Sajjana mentions 
certain phenomena indicating its presence in food. He observes 
that, at the sight of poison, crows and cuckoos cry in an unwanted 
fashion, mongooses and peacocks are overjoyed, the Kraunca 
bird sleeps, the cock crows in a harsh tone, the parrot vomits, 
and the monkey evacuates bowels, while the eyes of the Cakora 
bird lose colour, and the goose limps. Besides, flies do not settle 
on food containing poison (III. 338-9). Addressing the king, the 
Physician further remarks that fire crackles in contact with food 
mixed with poison, as it does when a quantity of salt is thrown 
into it (III. 340). 
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Regimen of Life of an Aristocrat in Different Seasons 


The description of life of the king in different seasons is not 
only poetical but also in accordance with the tradition and 
customs of ancient Hindu Culture and literature. 


The regimen of the king during different seasons was also 
planned in accordance with the Dharma Sastras; Kama Sastras, 
Vaidya Sastras or the traditions and experience of the 
region, and the advice of the Physicians and skill and inventive 
genius of the architects and engineers, 


Hot Summer Days 


King Yasodhara passed the hour of noon in his garden — 
‘Madanamadavinoda’ and indulged in water sports, with his 
mistresses in the hall of mechanical showers (Yantradharagriha) 
which was cooler than the Himalayas (the abode of snows). 
There were also “water-beds” on the raised floor of pavilion, 
erected on islets on the surface of pools, for water-sports; 
streams of water gushing from the mouth of statues of wild 
animals or currents of water issuing from the holeš of artificial 
lotus stalks, sprays emitted by trunks of artificial elephants. 
Handfulls of water were thrown up by the statues of nymphs, 
seated on artificially-made celestial trees, A mechanical device 
of decorated figure of a woman, discharged streams of unguents 
or sandal water, when pressed, on different parts of the body. 
(IIL 375) .* 

In the summer, “the sun shines bright, the winds radiate 
heat, the regions of the sky are made fierce like flames, the moun- 
tains wither, the sky is ablaze, and perspiration gleams on the 
visage of men, The rivers dry up, the creatures are scorched. 
Love loses its force, and the disease of consumption prevails. A 
wanderer at the height of summer meets with death", (III 377). 


Food in Different Season 


Different kinds of food are recommended for diverse seasons. 
In the autumn, one should take sweet, bitter and astringent 


* On these mechanical connivences, see Dr. V, Raghavan, Somadeva 
and King Bhoja, J. of the Gauhati University, III, 1952, pp. 35-38. 
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things, in the spring, pungent, bitter and astringent things; and 
in the summer, mild preparations, (III. 349). 


Again, in the winter, one should take fresh food preparations 
of milk, pulses, sugarcane, curds, and things prepared with 
ghee; and oil, too, is beneficial (III. 350). In the spring, one should 
fake food consisting chiefly of barley and wheat, and containing 
little ghee, and avoid heavy, cold and sweet dishes (III. 351). On 
hot days, one should take sali rice, moog soup containing ghee, 
lotus stalks, fresh shoots and bulbs, fried barley flour, sherbets, 
curds mixed with sugar and spices, coconut milk, and water or 
milk, with plenty of sugar. (III. 352). In the rainy season the 
food should be dry, light, oily and warm and preparations of old 
sali rice, wheat and barley should be taken (III. 353). In the 
autumn, the diet should consist of ghee, moog, sali rice, powdered 
Wheat, preparations of milk, patolas, grapes, amalaki fruits, sugar 
and sweet, bulbs and leaves. (III. 354). 


Poisoning Practised as an Art 


When the queen Amrtamati realised that she had been 
detected in her excapade of the previous night, she sent an 
invitation to the king Yasodhara and his mother to a banquet in 
her palace. The king, knowing the treachery and hypocrisy of 
the woman, wanted to. fulfil his former promise to eat in her 
house. Next day, Yasodhara, his mother, his son and daughter- 
in-law dined in the queen’s house. But she had mixed the food 
served out to her husband and mother-in-law with poison which 
at_once took effect and imperilled their lives. Physicians were 
sent for and inmates went about looking for medicines. Mean- 
while, Amrtamati cried aloud and feigning to droop on Yaso- 
dhara’s bosom, strangled him to death. 


When Prince Gunadhana was installed on the throne and 
the King Surendradatta was about to depart to the forest as an 
ascetic, his queen decided to murder her husband by poisoning. 
The hour of dinner arrived and Nayanavali took her meal with 
the King. She had, however, secretly mixed poison with a 
digestive pill, and gave it to her husband at the end of the meal 
after the withdrawal of guards. The king, suspecting nothing, 
took the pill and retired to his chamber and at once showed 
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symptoms of poisoning. A hue and cry was raised, by the door- 
keeper and physicians were sent for but Nayanavali, thinking 
that medical consultation would not be to her advantage, cried 
aloud and rushed upon the king and weeping without tears, 
strangled him to death. 


Sridatta wanted to kill his son-in-law Dhanakirti, and 
asked his wife to help him. She made a number of sweet-meat 
balls, black and white, mixed the later with poison and asked 
her daughter, Srimati, to give them to her husband to eat, while 
the black ones were to be given to her father. As the mother 
went away to the river, Srimati, by mistake, gave the good ones 
to her husband and the poisoned ones, to her father, the scheming 
Sridatta, whose death was instantaneous. 


Allusions to Diseases 


The poet makes interesting observations: and employs figures 
oi speech and legends, involving ailments like the following: 


A moment’s friend like a villain, She (the Goddess of Wealth) 
is the source of fever of inequity and corrupts the world, (II. 108) 


Yasodhara makes this observation “Surely, when a man is 
bitten by a Snake, on one of the fingers, he cuts off that finger 
and not the nose (P-321). 


When disgusted with life and women, Yasodhara says "The 
pride of wealth like birth-blindness causes an incurable paralysis 
of all the senses.......... Erotic love, like a Villain’s council, is 


a magic wand for raising serpents, the evils of life. 

There is a graphic picture of the spy of Yasodhara appear- 
ing in the streets of Ujjain as a mad man, with his grotesque 
dress and glamorous retinues—His knowledge of herbs is praised 
by his followers, “By means of animosity—producing drugs, he 
Can make even a mother, an enemy of her children.” 

The poet makes one of the characters, a maiden, refer to 
Agni—as hardly fit for marriage—as he is suffering from jaun- 
dice, reject Varuna because he is disabled by dropsy and debar- 
red from gaities; and warn Moon that his life is in danger on 
account of his incurable consumption. 

36 
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While a prince was going in a procession on the back of a 
white elephant, to the bride’s quarters, he saw some sights, re- 
minding him of some events in his former life and swooned. 
The trouble was thought to be due to toxic effects of betel chew- 
ed by him. The Prince, however, regained consciousness and 
opened his eyes after sandal water was sprinkled over him, 


The ascetic boy standing, before Marudatta reflects *Preach- 
ing of religion at the very outset, to persons dominated by pas- 
sions and ignorances, only gives them a severe “Head Ache”. 


The wicked Amrtamati was stricken with leprosy in conse- 
quence of her previous sins. Her loathsome body emitted so 


foul a smell that the attendants had to go about covering their 
noses, 


Sribhuti, the learned. priest, refused to return the jewels 
to the rightful owner, a merchant that had left on a voyage, 
leaving the precious jewels for safe custody with the priest. He 
was punished by the king for his crime. Later he was attacked 
by leprosy and put an end to his life by entering the flames. 


Physical and Mental Hygiene in Jaina Doctirne 


The Jaina ascetics carry a water pot with them and cleans 
any particular limb that may be soiled. 


Vrata, which is the main stay of Jain faith, is based on 
"Mulagunas", eight in number. These constitute - abstention 
from Wine, Meat, Honey and five kinds of flesh. "The strict ad- 
herence to Jainism required avoidance of eating in houses of cer- 
tain types of people and avoidance of drinking water between 
meals. There are also other prohibitions, such as avoidance of 
erotic literature, erotic acts and aphrodisiacs. 


Medical Aid or service to the sick as part of Jaina Char ity 


Among the “Sikshavratas” of the Jaina tradition, the fourth 


is "Dana" which again is of four kinds. These f 
our gift ti- 
tuted the ground work of Jaina charity. gifts consti- 


1. Gift of food (of good quality and purity, 


ea - and- 
prepared at home—not purchased). : sl and 
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2.. Protection (Abhaya to all living creatures). 
3. Gift of medicines. 
4. Gift of Religious Instructions, 


But only those observing the cardinal principles of Jainism, 
are entitled to charity and any charity given to those attached 
to false doctrine or were outside the pale of Jainism, leads to evil 
consequence, like the feeding of serpents, with milk. If one wishes 
to be charitable to such people, not belonging to Jainism, they 
can be entertained only with residual portion of food, which can 
be thrown away and they should be kept at arm’s length. 


Among the five classes of people, who are entitled to hospi- 
tality, are included the monks, sravakas, those who are expert in 
the knowledge of astrology, incantations, omens, and other un- 
seen things in general, as well as those proficient in the art of 
healing. 


It is the duty of house-holder to remedy the ailments of monks 
and saints, which may be of three kinds (1) Physical ailments 
(2) mental worries and (3) external troubles, like rigours due 
to cold and winds. According to Jaina scriptures, one of the four 
Angas or attributes of Samyaktva (right faith) is *Vatsalya", 
helping one's co-religionists in distress. Associated with Vatsalya, 
are some virtues to be cultivated, among which one is Vaiyavrtya 
(efficient service rendered to the miserable and the sick). 


Worship of monks for cure 


Somadeva refers to worship of a Jaina Monk for the cure of 
the illness caused by his wrath. 


King murses a leper 


The story of king Auddayana, famous for his philanthropie 
action, illustrates absence of hesitation in the practice of one's 
religion, for example, in the exercise of piety. 


In order to test Auddayana's piety, a certain god assumed 
the form of a religious mendicant, *a lothsome leper, with stink- 
ing and decaying limbs," and came to the king's house and asked 
for food. The king received the leper with open arms, and per- 
sonally waited upon and treated him to a sumptuous meal. Un- 
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fortunately, the leper fell sick, and as he lay in a mass of vomit- 
ted food, the king raised and washed him with his own hands, 
wiped his body with a silken scarf, and solaced him, with soft 
and kind words. The God ihen threw off his disguise, and took 
his departure, after praising and honouring the king with divine 
presents, (Bk. VI. 9). The pious king was a Mahatma. 
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SANSKRIT STUDIES IN MEXICO 
BY 


Dn. Rasık VIHARI Josur 
Mexico 


Among the numerous publications and lines of work of 
Dr. V. Raghavan are his surveys of Sanskrit and allied Indological 
Studies in India and in foreign countries, The present brief des- 
cription of Sanskirt studies in Mexico will therefore be appro- 
priate in the Felicitation Volume in honour of his sixtyfirst 
birthday. 


Professor Heramba lal Gupta, an Indian National from Assam 
(India) was responsible for the beginning of Sanskrit teaching in 
Mexico, He worked in England for several years for the freedom 
of India. Believing that National freedom could be achieved by 
any means, he became the Chief of the Secret Spy Service of 
Germany in the United States of America. He was arrested in 
U.S.A. and put to trial. During 1927-28(?) he escaped from the 
United States prison and crossed the Mexican frontier. Some 
farmers near the frontier found his body, extremely weak and sick, 
in a rather miserable condition and took care of him. He came to 
Mexico City as a very poor man and some how got an opportu- 
nity to teach Sanskrit at the National University of Mexico, where 
he taught for a period of seventeen years (1930-47). Essentially, 
Professor Gupta was an Anthropologist but it was he who, first of 
all; initiated and created interest in Sanskrit in this country. He 
remained in Mexico as a political refugee and also married a 
mexican lady who, after ten years of marriage, divorced him. I 
understand from his associates that Professor Gupta had become 
quite rich at the time of his death. He died at the ripe old age 
of seventy seven years in Mexico, leaving three hundred thousand 
mexican pesos in cash which were inherited by his divorced 


mexican wife. His ashes were, however, sent to his home town 


in India. 
The teaching of Sanskrit at the University discontinued after 
the sad demise of Professor Heramba lal Gupta. Professor Lesi- 
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uages (Latin and. Greek) at the National University of Mexico 
(1954-66). For a period of. twelve years, he made his best efforts 
for the systematic organisation of Indological studies in Mexico. 
He was an elected member of the Academy of yesterday and to- 
day. He has more than eighty publications to his credit. I may 
mention below a few outstanding ones: 


1. The Ratnāvalī of Sriharsa, 1934. 


2. Closas y adiciones a una version castellana de los tres pre- 
meros cantos de Rtusamhara, 1961-63, 


Grammatical History of Latin. 


Syntax of Hittitte, 


3 

4, History of Religions, 

5 

6. The Priyadaršikā of Śrīharşa. 


The posthumas publication of the Spanish edition of the Priya- 
darsikā is expected shortly. 


Indeed, I should like pay my homage to Jose Vanconcelos who 
was certainly not a Professor of Sanskrit or Indology but the most 
distinguished Mexican Academician, Philosopher, Statesman, 
Minister of Education and a great friend and admirer of India 
and Indian Culture. An author of over forty important volumes, 
and a couple of hundred articles, Jose Vanconcelos was Minister 
of Education for a period of seven years (1914, 1921-27), He also 
served the cause of learning as Rector of the National University 
of Mexico (1929). His-selected works: have been edited in three 
Volumes (1936). The outstanding publication is entitled “Estudios 
Indostanicos. It. deals with. all the systems of Indian Philosophy 
in a lucid Ad matured style, preserving the beauty and diction 
of a master writer. 


Professor Graciela de la Lama, the present Director of the 
Centre of Oriental Studies and Professor of Sanskrit and Indian 
History at El Colegio de Mexico and Professor of Indian History 
and Indian Philosophy at the National University of Mexico, stu- 
died Sanskrit with Professor Pedro Urbaño Gonzalez de la Calle 
in Mexico (1954-58) and subsequently at Sorbonne, the University 
of Paris, where she studied Vedanta and Buddhism with Professor 
Olivier as, Nyaya-Vaisesika with Melle Biardeau and 2om= 
parative Latin-Greek-Sanskrit with Professor A. Minard (1960-62). 
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Professor de la Lama is deeply interested in Indian Philosophy 
with special reference to Vedanta and Nyaya. She has already 
established her scholarship in Advaita Vedanta by writing her 
thesis on ‘The Gaudapadakarika of the Mandukya Upanisad’, 
National- University of Mexico (1963), ‘Aspects of Indian Thought’ 
(1963), ‘Notes on the thought of Gaudapada’ (1962). At present 
she is preparing the critical edition of ‘The Vedantaparibhasa and 
‘The Tarkabhāsa of KeSava Misra’, in Spanish. 


For the intrigation and satisfactory realisation of Indian 
Studies, El Colegio de Mexico had the benefit of the collaboration 
of distinguished foreign Indologists from time to time. I may men- 
tion a few eminent scholars who have been invited during past 
years: : 

1. Professor A. L. Basham, National University of Australia, 


Canberra, (Sanskrit and History of Ancient India, 1962 
and 1964). 


2. Professor Morris Johnson, University of Durham, England, 
(Indian History 1963). 


3. Professor Jean Varenne, University of Aix-en-Province, 
France (Sanskrit, 1965). 

4. Professor Wikander, Stiz, University of Uppasala, Succia, 
(Sanskrit, 1967). 

5. Professor Wetle, Robert, University of California, U.S.A. 
(Sanskrit, Indian Religion, 1968). 


6. Rasik Vihari Joshi (Sanskrit, Indian Philosophy, Delhi; 
India, 1969). . 


El Colegio de Mexico is the leader of Indological studies in 
Latin America. Sanskrit scholars trained in this Institute are 
occupying the chairs in various Universities in Latin America. 
Professor Miss Hilda Chin Apuy studied Sanskrit first in Mexico 
at El Colegio de Mexico (1963-65), then Sanskrit. Indian Art and 
Paleography with Professor Allchin at the University Od 
England, and finally with Profesšors Van Luesen de ILuw at 
Amsterdam and J. Gonda at the University of Utrecht. She is 
now Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Costa Ri Her 
main interests lie in Sanskrit Grammar, Literature. ie Art 
and Inscriptions. She has translated the Grammar of Sarlat 
Professor Gonda in Spanish, ps ae 
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Mr. Marofion de Peru studied Sanskrit Grammar, Samkhya, 
and Vedanta in Mexico with Professor Graciela de la Lama and 
Professor Jean Varenne of France, and Professor Wikander from 
Sweeden. Presently he is working with Professor Leon Herrera 
at the University of Peru. Professor Herrera also studied Sanskrit 
at the German and French Universities for several years and is 
a specialist of Vedic studies. 


The field of interest of Mr. Petricio Vega who studied Sanskrit 
first in Mexico and then in Holland at the University of Haya, is 
Sanskrit Literature in relation to Modern Indian Thought. He 
is now working at the University of Chile, 


Now there is an incessant growing interest about India and 
Indology in Mexico. In 1964, at the Museo Nationale de Mexico 
des las Culturales, a large section on India has been introduced. I 
have also found out that the Bibliothéque Nathionale de Mexico 
contains more than four thousand rare books on Indology. This 
Bibliothéque has also a remarkable collection of historical records 
of the activities of Mexican Missionaries and it is believed that 
as and when thoroughly explored this manuscript material will 
throw fresh light on ancient Indo-Mexican relations. It is hoped 
that this collection will soon be made accessible to Indologists. 


The present group of students studying Sanskrit and Indian 
Philosophy at El Colegio de Mexico has been interest in Sanskrit 
Grammar, Indian Philosophy (Nyāya-Vaisesika and Vedanta), 
Sanskrit Literature (Bhartrhari), Linguistics and Anthropology. 
I am sure that in a next few years El Colegio de Mexico is bound 
to be a prominent centre for Indological studies in general and 
Sanskrit studies with special reference to Philosophy in particular. 


(8 
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SANSKRIT LEARNING AND LIBERALISM 
BY 


R. C. MAJUMDAR 
Retd. Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 


It. is often accepted as an axiomatic truth that Sanskrit learn- 
ing and liberalism go ill together. This view of English-educated 
persons is expressed in the pithy saying that English education 
opens our eyes while Sanskrit education closes them. The truth 
of this dictum may be, and has been, supported by many instances 
of social and religious reform in India in the nineteenth century. But, 
for the sake of historical truth, it is necessary to remember also 
that there are many notable instances to the contrary. I propose 
to refer to a few of them from the history of Bengal. 


The most remarkable instance is furnished by the history of 
the foundation of the Hindu College in Calcutta in 1817. It is 
hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that English education is 
the most important single factor for the remarkable transforma- 
tion of India from the Medieval to the Modern Age which is popu- 
larly known as the Renaissance, and the Hindu College is entitled 
to the credit of being the most important institution which promoted 
English education and liberal ideas in every field of life such as 
religion, society, literature and politics, first in Bengal, and then 
throughout India. For a long time the idea has been CT that 
the foundation of this all-important Hindu College was mainly due 
to the efforts of Raja Rammohun Roy and David Hare. 'The error 
was due to the fact that no authentic account of the foundation of 
the College was available, and people are Suided by a natural 


instinct to ascribe everything good and great to a man who is 
known to have done many really great things and has thereby 
become an object of admiration to all and of devotion, bordering 
on implicit veneration or adoration, to many. Rammoh 4 Roy was 
such a man and his followers, who had later organiz en oy ies 
into a separate religious sect known as the HRS 3 d V z 
many admirers blindly regarded him as the ium. Eee at 
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reforms including the introduction of English education through 
the Hindu College, that took place in Bengal in the 19th century. 
Yet, curiously enough, while there was a dispute and discussion 
about the real founder of the Hindu College ever since 1830, the 
choice was between Sir Hyde East and David Hare, and the name 
of Rammohun Roy was never heard of in this connection before 
1862. Fortunately, all questions have been set at rest by the dis- 
covery of a letter, on the basis of which it is now possible to give 
an authentic account of the foundation of the Hindu Collese, I 
have fully discussed the question in an article in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta (Vol. XXI, 1955, pp. 39-51), and need 
not deal with it here in detail, beyond pointing out the role played 
by the orthodox Pandits in the foundation of this premier Institu- 
tion which still exists under the changed name of ‘Presidency 
College, Calcutta’. 


The letter mentioned above was written by Sir Hyde East, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, to his friend 
J. Harington then in London, 


The following extracts from this letter will give a clear idea 
of the circumstances which brought the Hindu College into 
existence : 


“About the beginning of May, a Brahmin of Calcutta, whom 
I knew, -informed me, that many of the leading Hindus were 
desirous ‘of forming an establishment for the education of their 
children in a liberal manner as practised by Europeans of condi- 
tion; and desired that I would lend them my aid towards it, by. 
having a meeting held under my sanction. The meeting was ac- 
cordingly held at my house on the 14th of May, 1816, at which 50 
and upwards of the most respectable Hindu inhabitants of rank 
or wealth attended, including also the principal Pandits; when a 
sum of nearly half a lac of rupees was subscribed, and many more 
subscriptions were promised. Most of them, however, appeared 
to take great interest in the proceedings, and all expressed them- 
selves in favour of making the acquisition of the English language 
a principal object of education, together with its moral and scienti- 
fic productions. 


«T first received some of the principal Hindus in a room ad- 
joining to that where the generality were to assemble. There the 
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Pandits, to most of whom I was before unknown, were introduced 
to me. The usual mode of salutation was on this occasion departed 
from; instead of holding out money in his hand for me to touch 
(a base and degrading custom), the Chief Pandit held out both his 
hands closed towards me; and as I offered him my hand, thinking 
he wished to shake hands in our English style, he dislosed a num- 
ber of small sweet-scented flowers, which he emptied into my hand, 
saying that those were the flowers of literature, which they were 
happy to present to me upon this occasion, and requested me to 
accept from them (adding some personal compliments). Having 
brought the flowers to my face, I told him that the sweet scent was 
an assurance to me that they would prove to be the flowers of 
morality, as well as of literature, to his nation, by the assistance 
of himself and his friends. This appeared to gratify them very 
much, 


“Talking afterwards with several of the company, before I 
proceeded to open the business of the day, I found that one of 
them in particular, a Brahmin of good caste, and a man of wealth 
and influence, was mostly set against Rammohun Roy. He ex- 
pressed a hope that no subscription would be received from 
Rammohun Roy. I asked, why not? “Because he has chosen to 
separate himself from us, and to attack our religion” “I do not 
know”, I observed, “what Rammohun’s religion is” (I have heard 
it is a kind of Unitarianism) — “not being acquainted or having 
had- any communication with him. 


“The principal objects proposed for the adoption of the meet- 
ing (after raising a subscription to purchase a handsome piece of 
ground, and building a college upon part of it, to be enlarged 
hereafter, according to the occasion and increasing of funds), were 
the cultivation of the Bangalee and English languages in partie 
cular; next, the Hindostanee tongue, as convenient Ge) in the 
Upper Provinces; and then the Persian, if desired, as ornamental; 
general duty to God; the English system of Moral (the Pandits 
and some of the most sensible of the rest bore testimony to and 
deplored their national deficiency in morals): peers, writing 
(in English as well as Bengalee) , arithmetic ‘(this is ome of the 
ce ee eee geography, astronomy, mathematics; and 
i "S y. ^l ? ši ) 3 
Es i: os as ne ud šā English ‘belles-letters, poetry, 
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“One of the singularities of the meeting was, that it was com- 
posed of persons of various castes, all combining for such a pur- 
pose, whom nothing else could have brought together; whose 
children are to be taught, though not fed, together, 


"Another singularity was, that the most distinguished Pandits 
who attended declared their warm approbation of all the objects 
proposed; and when they were about to depart, the head Pandit, 
in the name of himself and the others, said that they rejoiced in 
having lived to see the day when literature (many parts of which 
had formerly been cultivated in their country with considerable 
success, but which were now nearly extinct) was about to be 
revived with greater lustre and prospect of success than ever." 


The letter of Hyde East, written only four days after the 
meeting was held, must be regarded as the most reliable account 
of its genesis and proceedings, and any later statement, differing 
from it, should be rejected as untrue. 


The letter refers at the very beginning to a visit by a distin- 
guished Brahmin of Calcutta. Major B. D. Basu, who for the 
first time brought this letter to notice, mentioned in a footnote, 
that this person ‘of. course refers to Raja Rammohun Roy’. It 
would be, however, obvious to any one who reads through the 
whole of this letter, that this suggestion is quite untenable. For 
Hyde East refers to this person as a Brahmin ‘whom. I knew’, 
whereas in a later para of this same letter he says that ‘he was 
not acquainted with Rammohun Roy nor had any communication 


with him.’ 


On the basis of this erroneous identification, Major B. D. Basu 
held that it was Rammohun Roy who conceived the idea of the 
Hindu College, and’ Sri Brajendra Nath Banerji concluded that 
‘Rammohun Roy was the prime mover in founding the Hindu 
College’, Although Sri Banerji later admitted his mistake, this 
view is still upheld by many. On the other hand, it seems to 
be quite clear that the Hindu College owed its existence to the 
general desire of the orthodox Hindus in Calcutta, and at least a 
large section of the Brahman Pandits were as eager as the rest 
of the Hindu community to establish an institution the purpose of 
which was defined in the meeting as stated above. 
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The new or modern spirit displayed by a section of the ortho- 
dox Brahmanas may be illustrated by the life and activities of 
Pandit ISvar-chandra Vidyasagar. Born in an orthodox Brāhmaņa 
family, he became the Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
But he introduced the study of English along with Sanskrit in that 
College and encouraged students of the College to be acquainted 
with the advanced knowledge of the West. Besides, he was very 
eager to introduce education among the girls which was regarded 
as a taboo in Bengal in those days. The activities of Vidyasagar 
for the spread of female education in Bengal, particularly as 
Secretary of the Bethune School (now Bethune College) from its 
very foundation, are too well-known to need mention in detail. 
But he did not stand alone. He was supported by other orthodox 
Pandits. Of the 21 students first admitted in this school two were 
daughters of a famous orthodox Pandit Madanmohan Tarkalankar. 
Another, Gauri-Saikar Bhattacharya Tarkabāgīša, wrote a pamph- 
let in support of female education and tried to remove the pre- 
judices and superstitions against it, suchas the deep-rooted idea 
that widowhood is the inevitable lot of a girl who knows how to 


read and write. The book was written in 1822 and its third 
edition was published in 1824. 


Isvar-chandra Vidyasagar also supported the remarriage of 
Hindu widows, and the heroic effort on his part which led to the 
passing of the Widow Remarriage Act of 1856, is now a matter of 
history. What is not generally known is that the first person to 
marry a widow under the new Act was Srish-chandra Vidyaratna, 
a pupil and a teacher of the Sanskrit College, and son of an 
orthodox Brahman Pandit. The son of Vidyasagar also married a 
widow. When Vidyasagar’s brother tried to dissuade him, he wrote: 
"I have originated this movement and have arranged for the 
marriage of widows. So, if my son would have married a fein 


and not a widow I could not show my face to the public. I-am 
not a slave to social customs.” . ; ; 


When there was an agitation f 
legislation, the Government appointed a Committee which included 
some. eminent Bengali leaders and Vidyasagar Bu ee 
alone among the Hindu members ; ; RS 
ER | rs, supported the idea of legisla- 


or prohibiting polygamy by 
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It is only necessary to add that in all these efforts Vidyasagar 
was supported by a section of the orthodox Brahmanas. All this 
proves that while it is quite true that the social and educational 
reforms in Bengal which heralded the renaissance of the 19th 
century may justly be credited to the English educated Bengalis— 
mainly the students of the Hindu- College, known as Young 
Bengal—we must not carry the impression that the orthodox 
Sanskrit Pandits were all reactionaries and only impeded the 
progressive movements in various fields, 
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INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO ARABIC LITERATURE 
BY 


M». Yousur Koxan, M.A., M.Lrrr. 


Arabie is one of the important classical languages, which has 
influenced many a language of the world, especially Persian, Tur- 
kish and Urdu. At the time of the birth of the Prophet in 571 A.D., 
Arabic did not have any written or unwritten literature except 
poetry which was committed to memory and was handed down to 
posterity through memory. There were only a few who knew the 
art of reading and writing. Even the great poets and orators did 
not know how to commit their compositions to writing. There are 
very interesting anecdotes in the Arab history as to how the renown- 
ed poets like Mutalammis and his nephew Tarafa bin Al-Abd did 
not know the contents of the letters they were carrying on with 
them from 'Amr bin Hind, the King of Hira, to Mukabar, the 
governor of Bahrein and Omman. On their way they met a young 
boy belonging to a village in Hira, who knew the arts of reading 
and writing. Mutalammis opened his letter and asked the young 
boy to read it for him. It was written. “In Thy name, O-God! 
This is a letter from Amr bin Hind to Mukabar. If you receive 
this letter from Mutalammis, catch hold of him, cut his hands and 
legs and bury him alive". He immediately turned towards Tarafa 
Sr Ps to open his letter and get it read by this boy. 
veal T [s m. ae a the same kind of order.’ “No,” 
have not Shown any aire 2 den a ae as are 
away the letter and soa ts his = D Gumi der 
to Bahrein and was put to death b Kai re 

y Mukabar. 
The revelation of the Quran 


, the hol b = 
phet Mohammad, gave great im Y book of Islam to the Pro 


petus to the advancement of know- 
e Muslims. The Prophet, though 
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every man and woman”. He also remarked that “Wisdom is a 
property of the faithful Jost by him. He should acquire it from 
whatever quarter it reaches him.” These clear instructions on the 
part of the Prophet made the Muslims not only to record the verses 
of the Quran and the traditions of the Prophet; but also made 
them more inquisitive of the sciences and literatures of the other 
nations. 


Arabic though devoid of written or unwritten literature, had 
in itself the natural capacity of expressing the sublime and difficult 
thoughts and ideas with eloquence and feasibility. It was not at 
all in need of taking any loan words and phrases from any other 
languages, Its verbs, which are triliteral and guadriliteral convey 
various shades of meanings by augmenting one to three letters in 
a particular way. Alfred Gillaume has rightly pointed out: — 


“A fundamental characteristic of the Semitic languages is to 
have only three Consonants to the verb. There are exceptions to 
this rule in the various languages, but such exceptions are compa- 
ratively rare. It follows almost inevitably that compound words 
to express complex ideas are practically unknown in Arabic, Con- 
sequently it is all the more interesting and remarkable that a lan- 
guage which is so circumscribed should be able to cope with all che 
lore of Greek World and so seldom give rise to a suspicion that any 
strain is being put upon its resources,” 


He further remarked: 


“Arabic is fitted to express relations with more conciseness than 
the Aryan languages because the extraordinary flexibility of the 
verb and the noun. Thus the ideas break, shatter, try to break, 
cause to break, allow to be broken, break one another, ask some 
one to break, pretend to break are among many variations of the 
fundamental verbal theme which can or could be expressed ky 
vowel changes and consonantal augments without the aid of the sup- 
plementary verbs and pronouns which we have to employ in Eng- 
lish. The noun, too, has an appropriate form for many diverse 
things, such as the time and place of an action, bodily defects, dis- 
eases, instruments, colours and so on. 


1. The Legacy of Islam, preface vi. 
38 
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He has further elucidated these changes by an example. He 
writes: , 

‘One example must suffice. Let us take the root word d.w.r. 
which in its simplest form means to turn and revolve (intransitives). 
Dawwara to turn a thing round, dāwara to walk about with some 
one, adāra to make go round and so to control, tadawwara, istadāru 
to round in shape, dawr turning (noun), dawrah one turning, 
dawarün circulation, duwār vertigo, dawwar pedlar or vagrant, 
dawwürah mariner's compass, madār axis, mudārah round water 
skin, mudir controller.”2 


Alfred-Gillaume has given above only a few forms of the 
root word d.w.r. If these verbs are taken into the fourteen con- 
jugations of past tense and the same number of conjugations of 
aorist, in active and passive voices, six conjugations in each of 
the present participle, passive participle, imperatives and pronibi- 
live and then noun of time and place, positive, comparative and 
superlative, noun of instrument etc, we get a number of deriva- 
lions from each root word for different shades of meanings, which 
could be expressed in other languages by a number of words. 
"None of these forms" as it has been pointed out by Alfred Gil- 


laume, *is fortuitous but is predetermined by the structural genius 
of the Arabic language."3 


Certain structural derivations were not in use for want of 
the required shade of meaning. When that new meaning came to 
be expressed later, the Arabs employed that structural derivation 
for the new shade of meaning. As for example, the structural deri- 
vation of matar (a place wherefrom something flies into the air) 


was not in use. Now it is being used in the meaning of an 
aerodrome. 


With such a comprehensive vocabulary of . Arabic language, 
the Arabs did not feel any difficulty in expressing new thoughts 
and ideas which were being introduced to them through Greek 
Syrian, Pahalvi and Indian works. The Arabs had their made 
relations with all these Countries even before Islam. The vast 
conquests made during the time of the first two Caliphs Abu Bakr 


2, Ibid. 
8, Ibid, 
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(632-634) and Amar (634-644) brought the Arabs into contact, 
literary as well as cultural, with Greek and Indian sciences, It 
is an established fact that there were several Indians settled down 
in the coastal and interior places of Arabia, Through them the 
Arabs came to know of the fabulous wealth and jewels of India. 
The country was considered as a land of beautiful women, elephants 
and snakes. Magic also was one of the arts appreciated by the 
Arabs. The ethical philosophy of India attracted the attention of 
many people in Arabia, A few years had not passed after the death 
of the Prophet (632 A.D.) when young Arabs turned their atten- 
tion to learn mathematics, medicine and astronomy. Prince Khalid 
(died 704 A.D.), son of Yazid, son of Muawiyah, the fifth Caliph 
in Islam, learnt alchemy from Marianos, a christian monk. He 
wrote three treatises, the first of which deals with his teacher and 
the instructions he bestowed on him, He seems to be the first 
author on alchemy among the Arabs. A manuscript copy of his 
work Diwan-un-Nujum on astronomy still exists at Ayasofiya 
Library at Istanbul.4 


The vast conquests made by the five generals, namely Muham- 
mad bin Qasim, Musa bin Nusair, Tariq bin Ziyad, Maslama bin 
Abdul Malik and Qutaiba bin Muslim during the reign of Walid 
(705-715), son of Abdul Malik (640-705) brought the Arabs into 
sreater contact with various nations and their religions and cultures 
in the world. Mecca, Medina, Fustat, (Cairo) Allexandria, Damas- 
cus, Kufa, Basara, Qairawan became the great centres of literary 
and cultural activities. And when Baghdad became the capital 
in 762 A.D., it became the main centre of all such activities. Abu 
Jafar al Mansur (754-775), his son Mahdi (775-785) and grandsons 
Hadi (785-786) and Harun-al-Rasheed (786-809) and great grand- 
son Al-Mamun (813-833), the Abbaside Caliphs, patronised the 
scholars irrespective of caste, creed and country, They thronged 
the new capital from the various parts of the world and were ap- 
pointed to high posts in the royal court. An academy of sciences 
under the name of Bai-ul-Hikmah (House of Wisdom) was started 
by Abu Jafar ‘al Mansur which continued to flourish during the 
reigns of his successors. Hundreds of important works were col- 
lected and translated into Arabic. A special market under the 


4, History of Arabic Literature by Clement Huart. p. 62, 
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name of sug-al-warragin (market of the copyists) came into 
existence where people were employed to copy books and supply 
them to those who wished to have them in their personal libraries, 
There were seminars where all sorts of scientific and cultural dis- 
cussions were carried on. There was much talk about the ethical 
philosophy of India. Panchatantara was a book of such Indian 
tales which attracted the attention of the Arabs. It was ârst 
translated into Pahlavi language by Barzwaih during the reign of 
Anoshiravan (531-579), the emperor of Persia. Abdullah, son of 
Mugaffa (died 727 A.D.) translated it under the name of Kalilah 
wa Dinnah which was mainly responsible for its influence over 
the literatures in Europe. The well known Bermacide family also 
patronised several great scholars coming to Baghdad from different 
parts of the world. Yahya (died 805) and his eminent sons Jafar 
(killed 803) and Fadhl invited several scholars from India. 
One such great scholar was Bahla who was invited by Yahya 
Barmaki. He was a great physician with great skill in the art 
of Indian medicine. He knew the properties of each drug, plant 


and ingredient grown in India. Jahiz (775-868), the great Arabic , 


author, says that once Ma’mar asked Bahla to define for him 


eloquence according to the Indian authors. He told him that there 


was a book in India which he could not translate for them as he 


himself was not proficient in that subject. 


Bahla had a son Saleh and grandson Hasa 
great physicians like Bahla. It 
son of Mahdi, the cousin of 
All the physicians lost ho 


m who were also 
is said once Saleh, son of Ibrahim, 
Harun al Rasheed, the Caliph, fell ill. 
Pe of his recovery. Even the Court 


Harun got angry with th 
the Indian medicine. - 
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went inside and came out and requested the Caliph to follow him, 
Both of them went in again. The body was meanwhile washed and 
camphor had been applied to it and it had been placed in the 
coffin. The Physician pinched a needle in the forefinger of the 
cousin’s left hand on which he immediately withdraw it inside, 
The Physician immediately remarked and said how could he with- 
draw his hand if he was not alive? The Caliph was really sur- 
prised to note this, The physician said he could bring him back 
to life provided the coffin and the camphor ‘are removed from 
him by giving him a second wash, so that he might not get shocked 
at being treated as a dead person. The coffin was removed and 
the body was washed and he was put in his normal dress, The 
physician then took a small syringe, filled it with some fluid 
medicine and blew it into the nostrills of the patient. After some 
time he sneezed and opened his eyes. The Caliph enquired of 
his health. The cousin told him that he was alright. He said 
that he saw in his dream a wild dog pouncing upon him and when 
he’ wanted to push it back by his left hand, the dog bit him in his 
forefinger. The Caliph was extremely happy and showered all 
his favours on this great Indian physician, 


The Caliph’s cousin Saleh lived long afterwards. He later on 
became the governor of Egypt and died there, 


Another great Indian physician who made a name in the 
Arab world during the second and third centuries of Islam was 
Manka. It is said that once Harun was afflicted with some incura- 
ble disease. His court physicians could not relieve him of his 
trouble. "Abu oomer al Ajami, one of his courtiers, advised him 
to get Manka from India. The Caliph sent an order to the governor 
of Sind to persuade Manka to £o over to Baghdad and suggest some 
excellent remedy for the Caliph. He came over to Baghdad and 
Suggested an excellent medicine which cured him completely. 


Manka was a favourite physician of the Barmacide family 
also. Yahya and his sons consulted him only when any member 
of their families fell ill. It is said once Yahya felt burning sensa- 
tion in his stomach, Manka told him that it was due to bile over- 
Powered by phlegm. He then asked him to dissolve the powder 
of black myrobalan in the juice extracted from two pomegranates 
and drink it. It gave him immediate complete relief from the pain 
of this burning sensation. 
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Once Manka passed through the streets of Baghdad with an 
Arab friend. He saw a man having several kinds of dry drugs, 
plants and ingredients spread over a big cloth. He was engaged 
in describing minutely the properties of each drug, plant and 
ingredient, According to him there was no disease for which he 
did not have any medicine. Manka immediately remarked that 
if what he said was true, the Caliph should have had the 
knowledge of it. Why should he get him from such a distant place 
like India? If he is a liar then he should be punished severely. 
Because he might become the cause of a great danger to the lives 
of the people by prescribing the poisonous and wrong medicines. 


It is a well known fact that the Arabs learnt numerals from 
the Indians and developed the science of mathematics after getting 
the Indian works translated into Arabic. They also developed the 
science of astronomy on the basis of the information they received 
through Indian works. 


In a short article like this it is not possible to give 
details of the amount of contribution made bv the Indian scholars 
to the Arabic literature in the early period of Islam. Ibn-al-Nadim 
(died 988 A.D.), the eminent copyist of Baghdad, had prepared 
an Index of Sciences under the name of Fihrist-ul-uloom which 
has fortunately escaped the destructive hand of the times. In it 
he hes recorded the names of authors and their works which had 
heen compiled in Arabic upto his times. We find the names of 
a number of Indian scholars and their works mentioned in this 
book. The Arabs have pronounced thé name of these great scholars 
in their own way and hence it is extremely difficult for us to 
give a correct pronounciation of these names. In addition to Bahla 
and Manka mentioned above, the following names of the Indian 
scholars have been given by Ibn-al-Nadim, who were mostly 
mathematicians, physicians and astronomers and had Several 
works to their credit. They are: (i) Anko, (2) Arikal, (3) Andi; 
se y as a physician, (4) Bajhar; he wrote steel! modās on horse- 
riding and sword making, (5) Bazroghoghia (6) Bazigar, (7) 
Bakhar, (8) Sakka, (9) Berasin, (10) Toquishtal he wrote a Book 
on Indian medicine entitled “hundred monete for hundred 
diseases”. Another Book on defects and disea > T h ee i 
translated into Arabic under the name of ie which has € 
Amraz i wal Tal, (11) Jaraka 12) S itab-al-Tawahhum fi 

, astuta; both of them were 
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great physicians. Their works were translated into Arabie at the 
end of the eighth century of the Christian era, (13) Jabhar, 
(14) Jutara, (15) Jawdar, (16) Khatif, (17) Dahir, (18) Dibak, 
(19) Rahat, (20) Rai, (21) Rusa, she was a female physician. 
She had written a book on the diseases of woman and suggested 
medicines for getting relief from them, (22) Sassa, he was a 
magician and knew the art of enchanting men and women, 
(23) Straneq, he had written an important book on poisons. It 
was first translated into Persian by Abu Hatim of Balkh with the 
order of Yahya Barmaki and again it was translated into Arabic 
by Ali bin Abbas bin Ahmad bin Jawhari during the reign of 
Al-Mamun. He also wrote a book on Indian medicine which was 
translated into Arabic under the name of Muntahal-al-Jawhar. He 
had to his credit one book on veterinary science, (24) Shastraj. 
He wrote a book on diseases and their remedies divided into ten 
chapters. It was translated into Arabic by the order of Yahya 
Bramaki, (25) Sanjal, he wrote a book on Indian medicine, which 
was. translated into Arabic under the name of Asrar-al-Masail 
(secrets of Problems), (26) Kanka, he was a great mathematician 
and astronomer. Several of his works have been translated into 
Arabic under the names of Kitab-al-Numudar fil Amar, Kitab 
Asrar al Mawalid, Kitab al Quiranat’al Kabir and Kitab-al-Qiranat 
al Saghir, Kitab Manazil al Qamar Kitab al Mawt, etc. Abu Mashar- 
Balakshi the great astronomist has praised him immensely, (27) 

Naquil, he wrote works on snakes and poisons, (28) Nahaq-al-Hindi, 

he was a great mathematician and astronomer and several of his 

works were translated into Arabic before the end of the ninth 


century. 


The contents of all these books were later on incorporated 
into the later works on these subjects and thus the original works, 
have disappeared from the world. It would be fruitful from the 
point of further research if the Sanskrit and Arabic scholars make 
a united effort to trace out these original Indian works which have 
influenced the Arabic literature in the early period of Islam. 
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GOLD THROUGH THE AGES 
BY 
B. CH. CHHABRA 


Ootacamund 


Gold has always had a special fascination for all. It attracts 
young and old, rich and poor, men and women. Its lure is not 
confined to the mundane alone; the holy and the spiritual are 
equally enchanted by it. The yellow metal has a universal appeal, 
everywhere and at all times. in this article we propose to recall 
some of «the notable pranks it played on mankind in India from 
the earliest times as revealed by recorded history, We have noth- 


ing to do with the modern gold control, the smuggling of gold 
‘biscuits’ or the like, 


1. Vedic and Post-vedic Periods 


Gold has been used by people both as bullion and as orna- 
ments or coins. The proto-historic antiquities discovered from 
Harappan sites include various ornaments of pure gold, used by 
both men and women. Instances of gold bars and gold bricks are 
also known, It is, however, in the Rgveda, the earliest known 
literary work, that we come across Hsec to some kind 
of gold coinage, Apart from the usage of the term hiranya, which 
may or may not apply to a sort ot currency, we have another, 
Niska, which appellation decidedly refers to a gold coin. Manu 
defines Niska as equal to four Suvarnas (Catuh-sauvarniko 
Niskah, Manu, VIII, 137). This means that Srno was also 


a designation of a coin of gold, apart from the fact that, like 
hiranya, it signifies ‘gold? in general as well 
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as a prize to the best of the learned Brahmanas assembled. The 
prize went, as stated, to the sage Yājnavalkya. 


An echo of the use of Suvarna as a gold coin is found in one 
of the stone yūpa inscriptions, assigned to the 4th century A.D., 
of King Mūlavarman of Kutei in Borneo, Indonesia, where :he 
royal donor has been credited with the performance of a special 
sacrifice, called Bahusuvarņaka.! 


2. The Epics and the Purāņas 


It is well known that coins both of gold and of silver were 
and are used as ornaments, too, It served both the purposes, 
decoration and preservation of wealth. We have instances of the 
usage of niska-mālā a necklace of niskas’ as in the Kasika, 
VI, 2. 55. Valmiki in his Ramayana, while describing Ayodhya, 
Says, inter alia, that all the inhabitants there wore, among other 
ornaments, also arm-bands and niskas: n=ūpy=a-nangada-niska- 
dhrk, literally ‘there was none who did not wear angadas (arm- 
bands) and niskas (strung into necklaces) .2 


Some of the Purāņas mention sixteen Great Gifts or Mahadanas, 
which include, like the Bahusuvarnaka sacrifice alluded to above, 
some in which Hiranya figures as a gold coin rather than as mere 
gold, such as Hiranyagarbha, Hiranyakimadhenu, Hiranyasva, and 
Hiraņyāšvaratha.3 An instance where the word hiranya is definitely 
used in the sense of a gold coin of that designation, is provided in 
Pali Buddhist literature, as we shall presently see. 


3. Classical Literature 


Kalidasa in his Raghuvanša, Canto V, tells the story of Kautsa, 
a disciple of the great sage Varatantu, The disciple presses the 
Preceptor to accept a fee as guru-daksing after the completion of 
his studies. The preceptor has no desire for anything at all; but 
‘the disciple insists to give something at least. This enrages the 
guru who, in his annoyance, says to the Sisya: “Well, in that 
E 
1. Yastvā (mistake for istva) Bahuswvarnnakam ‘having performed a 
Bahusuvarnaka sacrifice’. (See B.Ch. Chhabra's Expansion of Indo-Aryan 
Culture, p. 86). | 
2. The Rémayana, Law Journal Press. Madras edition. L 6.11. 
3. For the full list of sixteen. see Chhabra, op.cit., p. 52, n. 1, quoting 
Írom the Matsyapurüna, chapters 273-288. 
39 
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case bring me 14 crores of vitta (gold currency of that time), 
since I have taught you 14 lores—thus let there be one crore for 
every one of them as fee !’—vittasya vidyā-parisamkhyayā me 
kotīš=chatasro dasa ch=ūhar=eti.* This makes Kautsa turn to 
the king of the kingdom for help; for, who else could help him 
with such an enormous sum of money. And who was the king 
at that time? It was Raghu. And it so happened that he had 
his own difficulties for the time being, having then recently per- 
formed the Visvajit sacrifice in which he had to give away all his 
wealth. So much so he had to use only an earthen pot even 
for the offering of water for welcoming the learned guest, Kautsa. 


At the same time, Raghu did not like to disappoint Kautsa. He. 


then asked the latter to wait for a couple of days so that he could 
manage to comply with his (Kautsa’s) request. In the meantime 
Raghu prepares for an invasion on Kubera, the Lord of Wealth, 
at the latter’s abode on Mt. Kailasa. The god Kubera, through 
his divine powers, anticipates the intended invasion and causes a 
rain of gold coins in the treasury of Raghu—hiranmayim kosa- 
grhasya madhye vrstim...... 5 This saves the situation. Kautsa 
receives much more than what his demand was. The so many 
crores of gold coins had to be transported on the back of hundreds 
of camels and mules—ath-ostra-vami-sata-vahit-artham Ģ 


Now it stands to reason that when Varatantu asked for vitta in 
numbers and when gold fell from heaven in rain, it must 
be in the form of so many pieces, or say, coins, of gold and not 
lumps of gold. Kalidasa does not specifically inform us of the 
name or denomination of the gold coins meant, he uses only common 
terms for riches or wealth like vitta and artha as also hiranmay? 
vrsti, rain of gold’ and bhasura-hema-rasi ‘heap of shining gold’. 
All the same these last two terms may legitimately be taken as 
standing for rain of gold coins’ and ‘heap of shining gold coins’. 
As for their proper designation, the use of the word hiranmayi 
indicates that what is meant thereby is the gold coins known 
as Hiranyas otherwise known as Suvarnas and Padas. We have 
already seen that a Niska of gold consisted of four Suvarnas, It 


4. The Raghuvainsa. V, 21. 
5. Ibid. v. 29. 
6. Ibid, v. 32, 
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may be pointed out that the weight of one Niska was 320 gunjas 
or rattis, each Suvarna, Pada or Hiranya thus weighing 80 rattis. 
Much light is thrown on this subject even by Pāņini's Astadhyayi 
in such sütras as hiranya-parimanam dhane, VI, 2, 55.7 


4. Buddhist Literature 


As pointed above, we have in Pali literature a clear instance 
of the use of the term hiranya as referring to a gold coin of that 
designation, And this instance, by the way, beats all others in as- 
much as the number of such coins is concerned. It is not 20,000 as in 
the case of Janaka, nor even 140,000,000 as in the case of Kautsa, 
but 180,000,000, i.e., eighteen crores of gold Hiranyas! And it in- 
volves a deal, not between a king and a sage, but between a prince 
and a banker. What is more; this deal is backed up, as if to prove 
its absolute historicity, by a genuine piece of archaeology—a sculp- 
ture in stone, depicting the particular event with all essential details, 
with short inscriptions in Brahmi characters of the second century 
B.C. and the Prakrit or Pali Janguage. Besides, the same sculp- 
tural representation occurs, not only at one place, but at three 
different places, Bhārhut, Safichi and Bodh-Gaya, the first two 
in Madhya Pradesh and the last one in Bihar. The first one is the 
clearest, the most detailed and the earliest in date. Even from the 
_ artistic point of view, it is the nicest of all, The accompanying illus- 
tration gives a photographic reproduction of it, showing also the 
descriptive short inscriptions in early Brahmi script. The original 
stone railing, of which the present round panel in high relief is but 
a part, is now preserved in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, 


Before we describe the scene depicted, let us have the story 
as related in several Buddhist scriptures, each version differing in 
certain details. The main story runs as follows: In the town of 
Sravasti there lived a rich banker whose munificence has won him 
the significant title of Anathapindika, “One who gives food to the 
orphans” or “one who provides the destitute with livelihood”. Once 
he invited Lord Buddha to spend the rainy season at Sravasti along 


7. Cf. V. S. Agrawala’s India As Known To Panini, second edition, 1963, 
p 261. Chapter IV, Section 9 of this work, dealing with Coinage, is full of 


useful information on the subject at hand. 
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with his retinue of monks. The Lord having consented, Anatha- ` 
pindika proceeded with building a special monastery outside the 
town. The site selected happened to be a park or grove, belonging 
to Prince Jeta, son of King Prasenajit of Kosala. The Prince was 
money-minded and saw an opportunity of making a fortune. For 
the requisite piece of land he demanded the price in pure gold. In 
other words, the extent of land required should be covered with 
sold coins in currency at that time known as Hiranya or Karsha- 
pana. Anāthapiņdika. readily agreed to pay the fabulous price 
asked for. So great was his devotion to the Lord that no price 
was too high, for him. He immediately ordered his treasurer to 
arrange to transport 180 million Hiranyas to the site. The trees 
were cut down and the ground was made level. Only one mango 
tree and three sandal trees were allowed to stand, for their utility. 
beauty and fragrance. Near the mango tree, a special kutī or niche, 
called Kaušāmbakutī, was constructed for the use of the Lord. 
Another niche, called Gandha-kutī, was made near the sandal trees 
likewise for the Lord. For the multitude of monks, who accom- 
panied the Lord, rows of separate niches were laid out. The whole 
establishment went by the name of Jetavana Vihara or Anatha- 
vindika Arama. This great monastery was a pious gift of the 
banker. . 


Let us now turn to the scene depicted on the panel in question. 
The artist tells the same story svnoptically within the limited space 
at his disposal, highlighting the salient features after his own imagi- 
nation. In the foreground, we see the two bullocks, freshly un- 
voked. taking rest after the hard work, by the side of the cart with 
its yoke lifted up and a workman removing the last ingot of gold 
coins. By -his-side we see another workman with a-lot of coins, 
evidently passing them on to the two workmen, further up, sitting 
face to-face and spreading the -coins on the ground edge m edge 
so as to make the floor thereof as required for the EE and 
calculation. Still further up are seen three trees, meant to. be 
sandal trees. The mango tree is seen in the oeod in front 
of the nearer of the two bulls. This tree is shown, within a square 
railing, with its characteristic -fruits hanging down within. the 
foliage. Between this tree and the bull just noticed is shown the 
banker, Anathapindika, himself, issuing instructions and supervising 
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Bharhut Sculpture of Jetavana Vihara 


[Photograph by the Courtesy of the 
Archaeological Survey of India] 
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the work. The two kufis or special niches are shown in their 
proper places. The name of the upper one, to the left of the three 
sandal trees, is given as Gamdhakufi, in Prakrit, engraved at the 
top, in Brahmi letters. The sign of anusvāra is not distinct, The 
other kuti is shown, appropriately to the left of the mango tree. 
Its name is likewise given as Kosabakuiz (Skt. Kausémbakufi) on 
the edge, only a few traces of which are visible on the photograph 
veproduced here. Below the Gandhakuti, the banker is shown 
again, after the completion of the work, so to say, holding a tradi- 
tional spouted water jar in both the hands. Hereby the artist means 
to indicate that the construction of the monastery is completed 
and that it is now being ceremoniously dedicated or donated to 
the Lord Buddha with libation of water—salila-dhara-purahsaram— 
as enjoined by the scriptures. The presence of the Lord is indi- 
cated by. the flowers on the seat and.by the garlands hanging 
behind, within each of the two kufīs. It may be observed here 
that at this early period the Lord was not yet represented in 
human form in Indian art. In the left-hand corner of the sculp- 
tured scene are shown half a dozen citizens, representing the 
crowd admiring the pious act of a magnanimous gift and whistling 
in amazement at the extra-ordinary display of wealth of solid gold ! 


Last but not least, we come to the line of the clear and simple 
inscription at the bottom of the sculptured panel, serving as a label 
to the scene depicted above, in addition to the two shorter ones, 
each giving the name of the kuti concerned, as we have already 
noticed. This longer line of inscription reads: 


Jetavana Amüdhapediko deti koti—samthatena ketā, which 
rendered into Sanskrit would be: Jetavanam Anathapindiko 
dadūti koti-samstarena kretā. It may be translated as: “Anatha- 
pindika donates the Jetavana, (having become its) purchaser for 
a layer of crores.” 

Being a mere descriptive label, the inscription is rather eryptie, 
but very appropriate and expressive. The expression kotī-sorithata 
of the original refers to the spreading of crores of gold coins 50 
as to cover the extent of land purchased as the purchase price 
paid. The said expression echoes the original text found in Buddha- 
ghosa’s Introduction (Nidāna) to the Buddhist Jataka: tasmin 
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samaye Anathapindiko | gahapati . .. . Jetavanarr kotī-sarntharera 
attharasa-hiranna-kotihi, kinitva navakamman patthapesi (Skt. 
tasmin samaye Anathapindiko grihapatih .... Jetavanam koti- 
samstarena astadaga-hiranya-kotibhih krītvā navakarma prat- 
yasthapāyat), which literally means: *At that time, the house- 
holder Anāthapiņdika, having purchased the garden of Jeta for a 
layer of kotis, for 18 kotis (crores) of Hiranyas (gold coins of 
that denomination), consecrated the construction (of the 
monastery).” The word navakarman is a technical term, meaning 
the act of building or constructing a masonry structure. 


The same original narrative in Pāli affords also a pointed 
reference to the libation jar so prominently figuring in the sculp- 
tured scene. The Lord Buddha, followed by a great company of 
monks and escorted by a procession of lay worshippers, entered 
the Jetavana Monastery, the construction of which had just then 
been completed. The donor, Anathapindika, at that time approach- 
ed the Lord and asked him as to how he should proceed further 
with the ceremony. Thereupon the Lord said: "Since you ask 
me, O householder!, bestow this monastery upon the Buddhist 
clergy, both the one existing now and the one that will follow in 
future.” In obedience to the Lord, the banker then and there 
took a golden ewer and, pouring water upon the Lord Buddha’s 
hand, made the donation with these words: “This monastery of 
Jetavana I give to the clergy, present and to-come, in all parts of 
the world, with the Lord Buddha at their head.” The original 
of this last part reads: settht suvanna-bhimkaram ādāya, Dasa- 
balassa hatthi udakam patetva iman Jetavanavihüram agatanaga. 
tassa Buddhapamukhassa samghassa dammiti adāsi (Skt. $reshthà 

‘uvarna-bhriigaram ādāya Dasabalasya haste udakar» patayitva 


imam Jetavanaviharam agatanagataya Buddhapramukhāua san- 
ghaya dadāmi iti adadāt). 3 


The artist has given due importance to the suvarna-bhringart, 
‘ewer of gold’, as we see in the scene depicted. Besides this throws 
a welcome light as to the mode of transport, dress nas oP 
The type of country cart depicted is in Gass toris da nost 
everywhere in India, and so is the way of tying a turb : 
etc. Mark also the angavastram or scarf so comm 
India. Above all, the square shape of the eins is = 


an, a dhoti. 
n in South 
thy of noite. 
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A copper Kārsūpaņa of this type is known to Indian archaco- 
logists, the well-known specimen being the Eran coin with Brāhmī 
legend on it, supposed to be of the 4th century B.C. The earliest 
coins of India, it may be observed, were square or squarish in 
shape, judging from the specimens so far discovered. 


9. Archaeology 


There is no doubt an element of exaggeration in the instances 
cited above—20,000 in the case of Janaka, 140,000,000 in that of 
Raghu and 180,000,000 in that of Anāthapiņdika—, but it must be 
said that there is some truth behind. That bankers and traders 
in India have all along been affluent, opulent and rolling in wealth, 
especially hoarding the yellow metal, has been, in a large measure, 
testified to by archaeological discoveries, not only in India, but 
also in the lands and islands that came under the influence of 
Indian culture, more especially in the Far East and South-East 
Asia. Roman gold flowed into India in exchange of Indian spices, 
as is evidenced by occasional finds of Roman gold coins in South 
India. When the Romans closed their doors to India, the adven- 
turous traders of India turned to the east, plying their country 
craft on high seas, there they amassed wealth again, so much so 
that they alluded to Burma and the adjacent parts as Suvarna- 
bhümi, 'Land of Gold' and to Malay Archipelago, including the 
present-day Indonesia and islands beyond, as Suvarnadvipa, 
‘Islands of Gold’. A spacious room in the State Museum at Jakarta 
in West Java, filled with antique objects of pure gold-figurines of 
religious deities, temple utensils, ornaments and various other 
articles—is enough to proclaim the veracity and propriety of the 
appellation Suvarņadvīpa. 


The period coinciding with the rule of the Imperial Guptas in 
India is known as Golden Age in the history of India. The 
appropriateness of this designation is due to the fact that, culturally 
Speaking, India reached the climax during that period--the master- 
pieces in art and literature were produced in that age. Yet, the 
Golden Age may be taken literally as well: the Golden Age in 
the sense that gold was in evidence in abundance everywhere, 
This again has, in a way, been testified to by archaeological finds. 
A well-known instance of this category is the Bayana hoard, con- 
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sisting of more than two thousand glittering Gupta gold coins. 
Bayana is in the Bharatpur District (former Bharatpur State) 
of Rajasthan. The then Bharatpur ruler, Shri Brajendra Singaji, 
was out ahunting on February 17, 1946, when the hoard was dis- 
covered accidentally. To quote the words of His Highness, “T had 
been there on a small shooting expedition and it certainly gave 
me the most pleasant surprise to learn that the shoot had brought 
about the discovery of these coins. For it was in the quest of 
empty cartridges that three children of the village Nagla Chhela 
suddenly lighted upon the edge of the pot showing through the 
earth."8 


During the Gupta period, through possibly Persian influence, 
certain gold coins came to be known as Dīnāra. We have instan- 
ces, recorded in some inscriptions of those times, of religious gifts 
of gold Dīnāras as aksaya-nīvī, ie. perpetual endowment, in the 
sense that the gifted Dīnāras were deposited with a local banker 
of repute who would pay interest on them to the religious institu- 
tion in whose favour ihe grant was originally made. And it was 
the amount of interest so received that was spent for the purpose 
for which the grant had been made. As a concrete instance, we 
may quote here the Sāfichī stone inscription of the Gupta year 131 
(A.D. 450-51), in which one Harisvamini, wife of one Sanasiddha, 
makes a donation of that kind. 


It may be of interest to quote the original text here: Upūsuka- 
Sanasiddha-bharyyaya upasika-Harisvaminya 
uddisya Kakanada~bota-sri-mahavihare chāturddišāy = aryya- 
samghaya akshaya-nīvī datta dīnārā dvada$a ésharn dinaranain qi 
vriddhir = wpajayate taya  divase divase i 
pravishtaka-bhikshur =— 


"mātā-pitaram = 


: samgha-madhya- 
p i ekah bhejayitavyah, ete. "Translation: 
By the Upāsikā Harisvamini, the wife of the Updsak 
for the sake of (her) Parents, tw x 
permanent endowment, to the co 
from the four 


Kakanadabota. 


Sanasiddha, 
elve dinūras are given, (as) a 
minunity of the faithful collected 
quarters of the world, at the holy great vīhūra. of 

With the interest that accrues of these dīnāras, 


DUST SUN e 
‘Hoard, Bombay, 1954, p. i of d Cupia Gold Coins in-the Bayana 
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day by day one Bhikshu, who has been introduced into the com- 
munity, should be fed.”9 


The same record further informs us that the same lady 
donated also three dindras likewise for daily burning of three 
lamps in the Ratnagrha in front of the image of the Lord Buddha, 
and one dīnāra for daily burning of one lamp in front of the seat 
on which four Buddha statues are placed. 


It is for the student of economics to calculate the value of 
the Dinara and the prices of ihe commodities such as oils and 
eatables, prevailing in those days, with the help of the facts and 
figures supplied in the inscription—the sum of interest on one 
Dinara is enough to defray the cost of the oil sufficient to burn 
daily one lamp for twenty-four hours for ever, and that on twelve 
Dīnāras is adequate to buy provisions sufficient to feed daily—at 
least two meals a day—one monk perpetually! 


Similar gifts of Dīnāras are found mentioned in other epigraphi- 
cal records, too, some of them earlier in date than the one just 
noticed.10 


The foregoing account gives us only a few sporadic examples 
of the role of gold in the community life in India from the earliest 
times. An earnest student who can make a more exhaustive study 
will bring forth many more interesting data. 


9. John Faithfull Fleet, Inscription of the Early Gupia Kings and Their. 
Successors (Vol. III of the Corpus Inscriptionum. Indicarum), Calcutta, 1888, 
pages 261-62. 3 : 
~ 10. Ibid, pp. 31, 38, 40, 41 and 265. 

40 
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“BRAHMA AROSE” 
BY 


Pror. N. A. NIKAM 


The Mundaka Upanisad begins with a nttrration: “Brahma 
arose as the first among the gods, the maker of the Universe, the 
protector of the world. He taught knowledge of Brahman, 
(Br RAE), the foundation of all knowledges, to Atharvan, his 


eldest son.” 


“That knowledge of Brahman, which Brahmé taught to Athar- 
vàn, Atharvan in olden times told Angiras. He (in his turn) taught 
it to Satyavāha, son of Bhāradvāja, and the son of Bharadvaja to 
Angiras — both the higher and the lower (knowledge)”. 


- There are three significant interpretations of “ Brahma arose": 
(a) The passage refers to a Tradition, the tradition of Brahma 
vidyā. Brahma vidya, which is “the foundation of all knowledges”, 
is a knowledge that is received and communicated. What is re- 
ceived is verified, lived, confirmed, and again communicated, and 
passed on, to be again lived, verified, continued and passed on. 
This tradition is a chain of teachers and pupils in which a teacher 
is the last of those who have gone before him and the first of those 
who will come after him. The tradition rests on the condition 
that there is no last term in the series; i.e., brahma vidya is a 
tradition that d. tion of a "last" teacher. But 
f a "first": For, the tradition 

eceived, and so it is appro- 
st”, a “first” who “arises”. 
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that which has no beginning is to have an end, then that which 
has no end has to have a beginning. This is brahma-vidyā. It is 
a tradition which has no end but which “arises”, And he from 
whom the tradition arises also “arises”, The meaning of “arising” 
in this context is not the meaning of that which perishes as it 
arises, 


(b) The statement ‘Brahma arose’ is like the statement the 
‘Sun arises’, The word ‘arises’ is a metaphor. It is a statement 
about what never arises at all. The statement ‘the sun arises’ is 
really a statement about the revolutions of the earth. It is a 
statement about its change. The arising of Brahma is narrated 
in the Upanisad as if it were a cosmological event, whereas it may 
refer to and mean a change in man’s consciousness; the “arising” 
in him of a new consciousness, when man awakens, when the “I” 
in him perishes or lives only as an instrument of what “arose” in 
him. (For, a Prophet says nothing of his own, but everything 
which he says is strange and prompted by some one else). The 
arising of Brahmā as an ‘objective certainty’ is of no significance 
to man without the “arising” in him of a new consciousness. What 
man can be certain about and bear witness to is the certainty 
only of “subjective truth”. There can be “subjective truth” 
amidst “objective uncertainty”. 


(c) The statement “Brahma arose” is an ostensive statement. 
It is a narrative sentence which is in the pust tense. It reads like 
the report of an observer who reports what he had observed. If 
so, who is the Observer or the Witness to the “arising” of Brahma? 
Now, he, whoever he is, cannot also “arise”. The Witness is not 
One who “arises” but one who is, He is prior to the arising of 
Brahma. He is a Witness whose awareness could never have ceas- 
ed to be. 


Now, the main teaching of the Upanisads is to affirm the reality 
of an awareness that had never ceased to be and never ceases 10 
be. The Upanisads say that this awareness is not only std the 
manifested universe but is in Man. It is described as being “awake 
in those who are deep asleep”, esa suptesu jāgurti. 


The Upanisad says that Brahma arose as the first among the 
gods, and taught Brahma-vidyas i.e. Brahma-vidyā came into being 
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after the “arising” of Brahma. If so, through what vidya do we 
know the "arising" of Brahma except through Brahma-vidya ? 
Therefore Brahma-vidya was: It was prior to the “arising” of 
Brahma. Bralma-vidyā does not “arise” like our knowledge of the 
external world, which as Kant said, arises from sense-experience. 
Brahma-vidya was. The Observer or Witness to the arising of 
Brahma was. The “was” is used in both cases in a timeless sense: 
i.e, “what had never ceased to be". Therefore what had never 
ceased to be, never ceases to be. "Therefore, although we speak of 
what “arose” we really speak of what was: i.e., “what never was 
not". 


So, in speaking of what “arose” we speak indirectly of what 
never arises or what was in a timeless sense. This distinction is 
reached through dialectical Reason. And the distinction which 
dialectical Reason discovers is also Revelation: “God the Father, 
who eternally exists, and God the Son who is eternally begotten”, 
(Saint Hilary of Poitiers). So the distinction is necessary: Between 
(a) Brahma who arose or arises, and (b) a Witness to the arising 
of Brahma who never arises but is. 


: But the Upanisad does not speak directly of the Witness to 
the "arising" of Brahma, who eternally is. It speaks indirectly of 
the Witness by speaking directly of Brahma who “arises”. For, how 
do we know the “arising” of Brahma except through the Witness 
who never arises but is. The apparent subject matter of the Upa- 
nisad is Brahma who “arises” but its real subject matter is that 
which never arises but eternally is. Brahma-vidya is thus “Lower” 
and “Higher” knowledge. ; 


x „The notion or belief of uncaused or “Virgin” birth which the 
arising” of Brahma implies is involved in Mythology and Religion. 
= denotes not being merely but the “emerging” Power of Being 
sambabhūva. It is not mere Becoming. The Greeks called the 
emerging Power of-Being Physis. It is by this Power of Being that 
Nature renews itself, “gods” “arise”, and Life triumphs over Death 
Therefore, salutations to “Self-born Brahma”, _ l 
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RAGHAVAN — THE POET 


I— His Muttusvāmi Diksita Carita Mahākāvya 
BY 


SANGITAKALANIDHI T. L. VENKATARAMA ATYAR 


In the world of Sanskrit learning Dr. V. Raghavan occupies 
an honoured place, His knowledge of the vast treasures in Sanskrit 
is as intensive as it is extensive and he has for years held, with 
distinction, the Sanskrit chair of the Madras University. His writ- 
ings have earned universal recognition and appreciation for great 
scholarship and deep tesearch. He has also been the driving force 
behind many institutions devoted to the cause of culture in general 
and of Sanskrit in particular, He has been, besides, one of the 
intellectuals who have built up the Madras Music Academy as can 
be seen from the Journal of the Music Academy and the reports 
of the proceedings of its Annual Conferences. All this is well 
known to the public and does not call for elaborate mention. What 
is not so well-known, as it deserves to be, is that he is also a writer 
of Sanskrit poems and plays and it is sufficient to say of their 
merits that the illustrious head of the Kanci Sankaracharya Math 
has conferred on him the title of Kavi Kokila. Particular mention 
must in this connection be made of a long poem which he has writ- 
ten on the life and work of one of the greatest Saint-Composers of 
South India, Sri Muttusvāmi Diksitar. It is a Mahākāvya con- 
sisting of several cantos, cast in a variety of metres (Vrttas) and 
conforming to the requirements of a Mahakavya as exemplified by 
the great classical poets and as laid down in the Alamkara works. A 
brief resume of this Mahakavya will show how worthy he is of the 


title of Kavi Kokila. 
The poem begins with a description of what may be said to 
form the background of the biography of the great Composer. The 


opening stanzas are in praise of sage Agastya, who is the patron- 
sage of the South. The stanzas are well worth quoting, as they 
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furnish a good illustration of the easy style and flow which charac- 


terise the poem: 
Apüm prasadam ca dhiyām prasadam tanvan tanus capya- 
tanurmahimnū / 
āste hi maitravarunir mahargir avag-udag-Bharata-samhita- 
drk // 
kumbhād abhūd vāridhim ācacāma vindhyādrim uttangha- 
yati sma vrddham / 


nigīrya rakso'jarayat svakuksyam ityadbhuto yatra rasah 
prakarsi // 


They may be freely translated thus: “Marvellous are the 
deeds of the great sage Maitravaruni. At his sight, the water be- 
comes clear, and so does the mind. He is small in stature but high 
in his powers. Born of a pitcher, he drank the ocean dry. He 


humbled the expanding Vindhyas, and consumed the Rakshasa, ` 


Vatapi. His vision was of a Bharat with the north and south 
unified.” It may be mentioned that the reputed author of the 
most ancient basic treatise on Grammar in Tamil is sage Agastya. 


The next two stanzas are devoted to river Kaveri, which is 
described as “the silver anklet at the feet of Mother India”, and 
as sacred as the Ganges. Called in Tamil the golden river, Ponni, 
it “enriches the soil with juicy crops and the natives of that soil 
with superior qualities of intellect and speech.” 


pusnanti bhūmau kalamān rasadhyan 
nnam matau vāci gunan udagran / 
Then comes Tanjore noted for its magnificent teīmple wherein there 


is a colossal image of Lord Siva under-the name of Brhadīša. That 
suggests to the poet the well-known Vedic passage: 


- 


“The Lord is smaller than the atom and bigger than the biggest.” 
anor qnan mahato mahiyan 
Adopting this idea, the poet writes: 

_Yathasruto’ham mahato mahiyan 
Tañjāpure pašyata mam. itiva / _ 

Yam āvasatyāgamayonirīšah 
Yatharthanama Brhadīšadevah es 
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Then there is Tiruvārūr, the birth place of Muttusvami Diksitar. 
Tradition has it that to be born at Tiruvārūr is to attain liberation 
from future births, or in the words of the poet: 


Janmaiva janmüntara-rodhi yatra 


There Lord Siva is worshipped with the name of Tyagaraja and 
that name reminds the poet of the Vedic passage: 


Na karmaņā na prajaya dhanena 


Tyāgenaike amrtatvam ānašuh 


"The road to immortality lies not through karma or progeny or 
wealth but Tyāga.” And he weaves this idea in the following 
verse: 


Na karmaņā na prajayā dhanena 
Tyāgena ke'pyanasire^mrtatvam / 


Ityagamarthodbalanaya yatra 
Tyāgābhidhānena vibhur vibhāti // 


“The Lord has assumed here the name Tyagaraja to enforce the 
Sastraic truth that it is not Karma or progeny or wealth that 
leads to salvation but Tydga.” Then follows a description of other 
shrines which abound in this temple, and of the expansive sacred 
tank attached to it called the Kamalalayam. Attention is then 
devoted to the association of Tiruvārūr with the art of music from 


very ancient times. 


- With this background, the author takes up the life of Muttu- 
svami Diksitar. His ancestry is then related. His father Rama- 
Svami Diksitar was himself a musician of great repute, and enjoyed 
the patronage of Kings and of nobles. He was besides a composer 
of several Krtis of no mean merit, Varnas, Kirtanas, Darus and a 
famous Raga-Tala-malika set to 108 different rāgas and tālas. He 
was for a long time childless and went to the famous temple = 
Vaidyeśvarankoil, and prayed before Goddess Bālāmbikā 5 
progeny. Within about a year thereafter, Diksitar was born an : 
he was regarded as the boon of Devi. At that time, the annuā 
Vasantotsava in the Tyagaraja Temple was going on, and ut was 
being celebraterd with the idol of Tyagaraja brought out with the 
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special dance associated with him called after the Ajapa or Hamsa 
Mantra, This is how the poet puts it:, 


Mahitala-sparga-nimesa evatac- 
chišoh supuņyasya papüta karņayoh / 
Sa hamsanādadhvanirīsvarālayāt 
samujjihānal paramopadesavat // 


“When the babe saw the light of day, the strains of the Ajapa- 
Hamsa-Nātya fell on his ears, imparting to him, as it were, mantric 
initiation in the knowledge of the Eternal.” 


The early life of Diksitar is then related, how he became 
proficient in the Vedas and the Sastras and acquired mastery of 
both Sanskrit and music, how Ramasvami Diksitar, his father, 
shifted to Manali near Madras with members of his family and 
lived under the patronage of Muttukrishna Mudaliar, how 
Cidambaranatha Yogin visited them at that place, and how the 
Sannyasin took Diksitar with him in his tour to Benares. In this 
connection, the holy places of the North are described by the 
author. Kasi is described by him as the heart of India: 


Ayam hi vatsakhilabharatasya 
matah pradešo hrdayayamanah / 


Of Goddess Annapurna the poet writes that She feeds her devotees 
with food of knowledge:, 5 


Thannapurna jananı prajanam : 
annam param jītānamayam dadāti / 


Apart from describing the great influence which the life at Kasi 
under the tutelage of Cidambaranatha Yogin had in shaping the 
mind of Diksitar, the poem notes that during this period Diksitar 
acquired a mastery of Hindusthani music and in particular of the 
Dharupad style. It is to this that we must ascribe the richness 
and fidelity with which Diksitar depicted Hindusthani Ragas such 
as Hamir Kalyani, Iman, Brindavana Saranga and the like, and to 
his predilection for the Vilamba Kala (slow tempo) style as 


; Ox BS ren from Benares, Diksitar visited Tiruttani, and 
there, it is said, he had a vision of Lord Subrahmanya "That was 
the occasion for his bursting into music in praise of the Lord. Th 
famous piece in Ānandabhairavī, Mānasa Guruguha, is mā of ie 
5 Doo 
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songs that he sang on that occasion. It is one of the distinguishing 
features of Dr. Raghavan’s poem that it mentions the occasions on 
which particular songs of Diksitar were composed, and it is to he 
further noted that the poem speaks as nearly as possible in the 
language of Diksitar's compositions, adapting or embodying the 
more striking passages of the songs. For example, the following 
is the stanza relating to the Anandabhairavi song: 


Guhasya ripam. bhaja mānasānagham 
tyajoru-māyā-maya-tāpamātmanah Hf 


Satidrse janmani mānave sukham 
vraja vyapetatisayam parātmani // 


To continue the narration, Dīksitar then went to Kanci, and 
learnt Vedānta under Upanisad Brahmaendra. After visiting Kāla- 
hasti, Tirupati, Tiruvaņņāmalai, Chidambaram and Māyūram, he 
returned to Tiruvārūr and lived there. His life may be summed 
up as one continuous pilgrimage from Temple to Temple, dedi- 
cated to Šiva, Visņu, Devī, Gaņeša, Kumāra, all over South India, 
and singing the praise of the Deities. In this respect, he followed 
in the footsteps of Nāyanmārs and Ālvārs of old, and that is well 
brought out by Dr. Raghavan in the following verses: 


Tyāgeša-sannidhāne Sundura-Sambandha-Vākpati-prabhrtīn / 
Devara-sumpradaya-pravartakan viksamanasya // 


Ksetram ksetram gatva devo divyena gīta-yogena / a 
Sevyo mayapi bhaktyetyāsa manastasya balyatah prabhrti /, 


Āvār-Nūyammāt-iti ye bhūvan gāyakā bhaktāh / v» 
Tad-vara=mūrgānusrtūvutkaņthā tasya sudrdhamevasit // 


Mention might now be made of some of the incidents in the 
life of Diksitar, which are described in the poem. Diksitar was 
never in affluent circumstances, and had often to struggle hard to 
keep the wolf away from his doors. On one of those occasions, he 
was told that he might solve the problem by singing the da 
of the King, who was well-known for his love of music and munifi- 
cence, He stoutly declined to do so, observing that he zan P 
only the praise of God, who could confer upon him etern: S 
and not that of small men. It was on this occasion that he sang 
his well-known Krti in Raga Lalita beginning with the words 


4 
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"Hiranmayim Laksmim". Dr. Raghavan has the following verses 
with reference to this incident: 


Laksmīm hiraņmayamayīm anišam bhajāmi 
hinam ca mānavajanāšrayaņam tyajami / 


Nityam bhajāmi hariņīm dhrtapadmamālām 
Srī-mātaram sthirataram šriyam āvahantīm 704 


Sri-sükta-bhaüva-pada-garbhitam evam ambam 
ksīrābdhijām Haribhujantara-rajamanam / 


Cintimanim Sritajanasya, kalavinodam 
prasidayan Makhivaro nija-bhakti-gītyā // 


These verses again illustrate what I have already stated that the 
poet inlays his verses with sparkling gems of expressions culled 
out of the very songs of the great composer. 


There was another occasion when Diksitar was reduced to 
straits, when his lady pupil Kamalam offered to replenish the 
empty kitchen in her teacher’s house at her own expense. Diksitar 
told her that he would accept no help from any person, much less 
from a pupil and that he would await the will of Lord Tyagaraja, 
and poured out his heart in a piece in Yerukala Kambhoji, begin- 
ning with the words. “Tyagarajam bhaja re re citta". The story 
goes that after Diksitar finished his song; one of the local magnates 
who had collected provisions for a high-ranking Government 
Official, who had planned to visit the place on that date, diverted 


them for the use of Diksitar, as the Officer’s visit was abandoned 
at the last moment. | 


This may.be.said to be not a miracle but rather a chance 
coincidence. But the same cannot be said of what is stated to have 
iaken place at the Siva temple at Kivalür. Diksitar had gone there 
to worship the deity, but by the time he went there midday worship 
was just over,.and the Arcaka closed the Doors of the sanctum 
sanctorum in spite of the entreaties of Diksitar to keep them open 
for his darsan. Then Diksitar sat down and sang D vala 
piece in Sankarabharanam, “Aksayalinga vibho” $ 


the doors of the sanctum sanctorum th 
en ; C emsel ivi 
daršan of the Lord. This is how the poet odis d opened giving 
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Gayati bhakte tasmin ojasvinyatha Daksasiksanetyadi / 
Vyaghatata citram kila sa svayamevabaddha-sannidhi- 
kavatah // 


The news spread fast in the village and a crowd collected in the 
temple: 

Adbhutavārtā ceyam sadyah prasasāra sarvato grāme / 

Janasambadhasca mahān na cirāt tatrālaye jatah // 
The stiff-necked Arcaka became stunned, and fell at the feet of 
Dīksitar and asked for forgiveness: 

Arcaka etya “mahantah ksantum mantum mamarhanti / 

Iti Muddu-dikstendoh nyapatat pātiya-hāriņi padābje // 
Dīksitar was high-souled and knew neither sorrow when slighted 
nor joy when honoured. His mind was in communion with God. 


Whenever Diksitar visited a shrine and sang in praise of the 
Deity, he embodied in the Kirtana the traditions that had grown 
around that shrine, and therefore, to understand his pieces, a 


' knowledge of those traditions is necessary. Dr. Raghavan has 


taken considerable pains to expound these traditions, and his poem 
is a rich store-house of the religious traditions of South Indian 
Temples. To give an illustration, ‘there is in the prakaram of the 
temple at Tiruvārūr a shrine dedicated to Acalešvara. The tradi- 
tion is that with a view to bless a king named Camatkara, Lord Siva 
assumed a form of abiding radiance, Tejas, and that accordingly 
even the Jamp in the inner shrine would cast no shadow on the 
image. Diksitar has a song in Raga Bhupala in praise of AcaleSvara 
beginning with the words "Sadācalešvaram” and in the caraņam, 
Diksitar refers to the tradition in the following passages: 
Camatkārabhūpāla-prasādakaraņa-=nipuņa-mahālingam / 
Chayarahita-dipaprakasa-garbhagrha-madhyarangam // 
In the present poem, this is how this idea is put: 
Pura camatkāra-nrpa-prasāda-vyājena tejo'calam atmabimbe / 
Bibhratsada yatra yathārthanāmā jyotirmayo 
bhatyacale$varakhyah // 
The next stanza gives another anecdote well-known in Tamil 
Saivite annals with special reference to AcaleSvara’s shrine and 
runs thus in Dr. Raghavan’s poem: 
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Yat-sannidhau Jaina-nirakrtena 
bhaktena ca svīya-tadāg ga—toyaih / 
Adipi dipo nigamašca yo sā— 
vagner apamayatanatvamaha , JA 


The tradition referred to in this verse is that when a bhakta 
(Nàyanar) poured into the lamp not oil but the waters from the 
Kamalalaya tank in front of the temple which he himself had dug, 
the light began to burn. Dr. Raghavan presses into service here 
‘the Vedic passage that water is the abode of fire or light: 


Yo'gner āyatanam veda / ayatanavan bhavati / 
Āpo vā agner āyatanam // 


With this I must conclude. The poem is a leng one, running to 
about twenty cantos. 


The poem is unique in several respects. Apart from its poetic 
merits, it incorporates many facts in the history of South Indian 
music which the poet has himself unearthed in the course of his 
research, and it is invaluable as a repository of the traditions and 
culture of South India at their best. Muttusvami Diksitar was 
a Saint whose life-history i is an exemplification of the truth enunciat- 
ed by Sage Yajfiavalkya in the following verse: : 


Vinavadana-tattvajnah $ruti-$ati-visaradaly / 
- Talajnaseaprayasena moksa—margam niyacchati /, fe 


m And the poet has narrated his life. with great devotion ait with 
= oe striking effect. 3 


"one: «of the: sacred. places of South India; and it 
ge of religion and music. Among the great men 
Dīksitar occupies a-unique place, as 
t and philosopher and above all as a 
the highest. aesthetic excellence. It 
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IL — His Other Poems 


BY 


Dr. Satya VRAT 


One of the most prolific and gifted writers of the contemporary 
period Dr. Raghavan has written almost on all branches of litera- 
ture. A brilliant scholar, an incisive critic and an original thinker, 
he is no less a creative writer. His poems have won him the title 
of Kavi-kokila. His prose has earned for him a rare distinction. 
His plays haye endeared him to one and all, It is the combina- 
tion in him of the scholar and the creative writer, of the thinker 
and the poet that marks him out as one of the most remarkable 
personalities of the twentieth century. 


Dr. Raghavan’s Kavya literature consists of one Mahakavya 
and several Khanda-Kavyas, The Mahakavya deals in several 
cantos with one of the three great composers of Carnatic music, 
Muttuswamidiksita. Written in classical style, in a variety of 
metres, it gives the complete life-story of the composer and has 
already been reviewed in detail, 


Of the Khanda-Kavyas or short poems, Dr. Raghavan has 
written quite a large number but only a few of them have been 
published so far. Besides he has translated four poems fram other 
languages into Sanskrit! All of these, except one, have been 
published in the various issues of the Sahitya Akademi Sanskrit 
periodical, the Samskrita Pratibha, edited by Dr. Raghavan 
himself, 


I would like to begin my detailed notice of the published 
Shorter poems of Dr. Raghavan with Kim Priyarm Kalidasasya 
Which formed part of a symposium of poetic homages paid to the 


1. All these have been noticed in a detailed note in Hindi on Dr. Ragha- 
van’s Contribution in the Field of Translation (Anuvada ki disā men Dr. 
Raghavan kā Yogadāna) published in the “Anuvada’, Delhi, Vol. 19-20. July, 
1963. 
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Poet on the Kalidasa Day of the Madras Samskrita Academy and 
brought out under the title “Kalidasa Pratibha”, in 1955 by the 
Samskrita Academy, Madras. In its twenty verses the poem 
describes, as the very title signifies, as to what is dear to Kalidasa, 
a question which should endear itself to all connoisseurs of 
Sanskrit literature. The probe into the mind of Kalidasa is not 
easy. He is endowed with unfathomable wisdom (Pratibha), is 
gifted with superior vision which requires equally superior vision 
to follow it. Dr. Raghavan clearly mentions in the last verse of 
his poem that he has desired to follow the Pratibha of Kalidasa 
which soārs even higher than the path of the sky which he is 
traversing: - 

gachann ākāšayānena tato 'pyuparicarinim / 

anvetum aicchat pratibhàm Kalidasasya Raghavah //1a 


And in this effort he has succeeded most eminently. Riding on 
the wings of poesy he has allowed himself to soar high and follow 
the Pratibha of Kalidasa which soars still higher. A post of his 
eminence could only have done that. 


Some fascinating incidents and motifs from Kalidasa’s dramas 
and poems are brought together and weave into a charming pat- 
tern, beginning with things of beauty in nature and culminating in 
ihe sublime divine beauty of Siva-Ardhanaris$vara. The poem begins 
with the JPumskokila introducing itself to Kālidāsa, calling 
itself his beloved with a throat soft on account of having bites 
of the tender sprouts of the mango tree and thereby trying to 
compose in its notes the exciting poetic words of Kālidāsa. 
Kalidasa has a dig at Pumskokila: “Is the mango tree to be 
enjoyed for its tender sprouts only?” asks he. The Pumskokila 
has probably no reply to this. He tells him the creeper Vanakau- 
mudi (Vanajyotsnā of Abhijnanagakuntala) clung to its trunk has 
flowered just now. Kalidasa then asks Sakuntala to get ready 
with arrangements for their (Vanajyotsna’s and mango tree's) 
manage till he returns. He also asks Malavika to kick ently the 
ae m rr ANS. als does not guite tollow 
the mango tree). Malavika too ats mes, (Vanalyptang and 

: META ava too does not see the point. May be 


la. Composed by him on the Plane in one of his Delhi-Madras flights. 
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the two unite after some time, but why then is the poet making 
them suffer the pangs of separation? The poet explains to Sakun- 
tala and Malavika that without suffering no union is lasting. 
Their non-union therefore for sometime would do them ultimate 
good. The fire of separation would purily their mind. Kalidasa 
tells Sakuntala and Malavika that they were not as dear to him 
at first sight as they became later when their mind was purged 
of impurities on account of the fire of separation. 


As he is saying this, the poet feels the pull at the edge of his 
garment and turns and sees a fawn (Dirghapanga from Sakuntalā). 
He asks it to help itself with a handful of wild rice (Syamaka- 
musti) till he would bring for it Ingudi-oil and water in a lotus 
leaf.. As he moves to the other side of the forest, he spots a young 
lad (Sarvadamanat Bharata). As he picks him up he finds him- 
self carried on a horse by another lad who tells him that he is 
Raghu and has brought him to watch the battle between him and 
Indra who has caused obstruction to the sacrifice being performed 
by his father. At the instance of Raghu who wants him to take 
up position on a cloud (Meghadūta) for watching the battle the 
poet passes on to the cloud who agrees to carry him to the city 
of Alaka. Seated on it he asks the cloud to leave him in the precincts 
of the Gandhamadana forest so that he may be able to have a look 
at the Primeval Parents (Adipitarau). 


The remarkable thing about this poem is that Kālidāsa is the 
principal character and is brought directly together with some of 
the most charming characters in his plays and poems which he 
has created; through them, he opens out his heart. By showing 
the poet in direct communion with them Dr. Raghavan has under- 
lined the mental process of the creative artist. 


In this poem Sakuntala and Mālavikā are not in communion 
with Dusyanta and Agnimitra; they are in communion with 
Kālidāsa. The fawn tuckg at the edge of the garment not of 
Sakuntala but of Kalidasa; it shows the injured foot not to 
Sakuntala but to Kalidasa, the Ingudi-oil is applied to it not by 
Sakuntala but by Kalidasa. It is Kālidāsa again who spots 
Sarvadamana picks him up. It is Kalidasa whom Raghu invites 
to see his battle with Indra. It is Kalidasa who mounts the cloud 
to witness the battle and it is Kalidasa who enters into a dialogue 
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with it (the cloud) and asks it to leave him in the precincts of the 
Gandhamadana forest so that he could have the privilege of seeing 
with his own eyes the Primeval Parents (Adipitarau). The poet 
has the longing to turn into the form of a creeper in the Kumāra- 
vana (of Vikramorvasiya) so that he may experience the pressing 
by the feet of Lord Siva moving about which may lead ultimately 
to the removal of all his bondage: 


ah Kumaravanam etad āsritah 

syüm bhuvīha latikatmana kvacit / 
syat tathātra viharacchivangrina B 
mardanam sakalabandhamardanam // 


Or that he may search for the Satgamanīya-maņi (of Vikramor- 


vasiya) so that by its grace. he may be united with the Lord of 
beings: 


Sangamanīyam manivaram 

athava vicinomi kānane 'traiva / 
yasya prasadato “ham 

yujye nathena bhūtanāthenā // 


The poet's longing is fulfilled. He finds the supreme light 


paper ing before him: 


aho aho namo mahyarh yad udeti puro mama/- - 
somaskandam param jyotih vagartharasasaubhagam// 


The poem has a poser : ‘Kin p priyam Kālidāsasya” The last verses 
give the reply. The union with the Lord is what is priya to 


Kālidāsa (yujye "nüthena bhūtanāthena). All his thinking is 


oriented w that end. ae is. je summum bonum of his life, as 


poet and present. mun a 
piritual heart. 
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each characterized by the figure of speech $lesa (double entendre). 
The words here are so employed as to yield different meanings 
with different things. But this employment is very natural, a 
quality to be highly appreciated in such compositions. In the 
example quoted below the poet compares the wicked, the papas, 
with the bows, the cāpas (the alliteration here is itseli suggestive 
of the similarity). The two key words here are guna and vakra, 
the former particularly, for this is precisely the word with a distinct- 
ly different meaning (in the case of the two, the papas and the 
cāpas), while vakra meaning crooked is applicable in the sarne 
sense to both. In one case guna means quality while in other it 
means bow-string. The verse in question reads: 


gune datte 'pi ye bhüyo vakratam eva bibhrati/ 
capah papas ca te srstā marmabhedāya kevalam// 


“The wicked, even when good qualities are displayed by others 
towards them, are prone to crookedness. They have been created 
for piercing the vitals only like the bows getting more curved when 
stretched with a string.” 


In a short descriptive poem of twelve verses titled Sankranti- 
mahah3 he describes the festival of Makarasankranti or Pongal 
as it is called in South India, The festival marks the end of winter 
and the beginning of summer. The poet here describes the rise 
of the Sun. He fancies that it (the Sun) has arisen to uplift, out of 
compassion, with its thousands of rays (hands), the world immers- 
ed in the darkness of the clouds, in the deluge of water, storms, 
mud, biting cold and snow:, 

meghandhakarasalilapralayapravata- 
pankorušītahimamagnajagad dayatah/ 
uddhartum udyatasahasrakarair udeti 
yah sūrya ut samam ulūlubhir arcatainam// 


The worship of the Sun forms an important part of the ceremony: 
vw 
dvijataya upāsate makarasankrame bhaskaram 


The author enlivens the picture of the festival with the little 
children who, the moment the puja was over, rush up for their 


3. Samskrita Pratibha, Vol. III, No. 2, October, 1961. 
42 
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share of the sugarcane, even though a variety of dishes prepared for 
the occasion is waiting: 


pujavasanam pratipalay antah 
tattatsamrddhannarase ‘py anutkah/ 

parapatantiha grhesu balah 
svasveksukhandapravibhagahetol,// 


The housewives are elated at the overflow of rice in their new 
utensils with turmeric plant round their necks, placed on the oven. 


cullyām haridraparivestitesu 
nūtnesu bhandesu nijaudanasya/ 
drstva parivaham ima grhinyah 
hrsyanti laksmir bhavitadhiketi/ / 


The very next day after the Makarasankranti or Pongal the cows 
are worshipped and are taken out in a procession. The poet gives 
a picturesque description of the whole thing in the following words: 


krtāplavānām abhipūjitānām 
šrngesu kanthesu ca bhūsitānām/ 
pracaritanam iha godhanānām . 
pravartate samprati cāruyātrā// 


The poet expresses the wish in the last verse: 


pratayamanair divasaih samrddhih 
pratāyatām vo makarayanena/ 
‘mo ya ātmā jagatas ca tasthusah 
sa vo navam jīvakalām udirayet// 


Apart from the graphic account of the festivities connected with the 
celebration of the Makarasankranti, the poem interests a student 
of Sanskrit poetry on account of the skilful weaving un d of the 
words or the expressions from the Vedic texts reminding us 5 of the 
lines from these, as for example: xx 


` 


1. yah Sūrya ut samam ulülubhir arcatainam — 
2. vilikhya rathamandale ravim amur trivedimayam/ 
--pracoditadhiyo vareniyatadiyabhargo’ reakāh// 
3. ino ya atma jagatas ca tasthusah 
sa vo navam jīvakalām udirayet//. .- 
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remind us of the Chandogyopanisad line ‘tamudyantam anu ulūlu- 
šabdā uttisthanti ca’ and the lines from the Vedic verses ‘bhargo 
devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah pracodayat’ and ‘strya ātmā jagatas 
tasthusas ca’. 


In the poem of eight verses ‘Kalah Kavih he sneaks of Time 
as a Poet. What a wonderful capacity Time has that the past events 
when recounted appear like enjoyable stories! Touched with the 
brush of memory the old portrait shines out as if with a tinge of 
gold. All that is long past comes smilingly like a friend corne back 
from a foreign visit. Appearing on the Stage of memory with a 
golden curtain the movements of incidents arouse curiosity in our 
mind with their dance numbers: 


Kalah kavih kim api karmanam asya tena 
vrtte punas ca kathite sukatheva bhati/ 
smrtyakhyaya spršati tūlikayā ca tasmin 
hemarpanair jvalati hanta purāņacitram// 
tat tat cirad gatam api smayamanam eti 
dešāntarapratinivrttam iva svamitram/ 
hemapatismaranarangam upetya lasyair 
no vrttavrttaya ima mana utkayanti// 


The poet goes on: How is it that what one experiences directly gives 
intense pain, and what is this power of infatuation of the things 
past? The very fact that they are gone, slipped: out of hand, irre- 
coverable, adds a charm to them. 


pratyaksam eva paramam katham artidayi 
keyam paroksavisayasya vimohasaktih/ 

yātarn, karād vigalitam, na puna$ ca labhyam 
ityeva kapi visayesu vijrmbhate srīh// 


Just as the poet takes a thing away from its mundane sur- 
roundings, and with his poetic fancy, transforms it and makes it 
alaukika, with the result that instead of turning away one’s mind 
from it one relishes it, so also Time, however painful the past may 
be, transforms it. One wistfully remembers all that is gone, 


although it was, at that time, painful. 


4, Samskrita Pratibhd, Vol III, No. 1, Aprif, 1961. 
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While speaking of the Poet it will be pertinent to mention 
another poem of his on the Poet and his function. In the poem 
Bhoh Kave,5 he addresses the Poet and tells him in six verses as 
to what he is and what he is at. The entire poem is characterized 
by an insight into the working of the mind of a Poet. Here is an 
assessment of the function of a Poet by a poet. It has naturally 
an intimate touch about it. What a Poet with his poetic fancy is, 
all that is put down here in expression which is at once elegant 
and eloquent. In Indian tradition the poet is spoken of as Praja- 
pati, the creator (apare kavyasamsare kavir eva prajāpatih) who 
would fashion the world the way he likes. Our poet speaks of the 
poet as ‘Cintamani’ which would transform iron into gold and even 
impart to it exquisite fragrance! 


Cintamanis tvam asi kevalasarngatas tvam 
kālāyasam viparivartayasi ksanena/ 

visvadrtabharanahemataya, tato ’pi 
digvīcilam parimalam ca tanosi tatra// 


He also speaks of him as the Moon which would transform the 
scorching rays of the Sun-to make them spread coolness or a beauti- 
ful damsel the stroke of whose foot would make even dry stump 
sprout. In the last verse our poet expresses the longing: 

samrajyam etad ayi te’tra kada labheya 

tvayy eva gandhapavane šayitas sada syam/ 
padmatavisu tava te éagimandalesu 

madyanmana bata carisnur aharnigarn syam// 


“When would I have this kingdom of yours; when would I lie for 
ever in you as in fragrant breeze; when would I roam about in 
your lotus beds and lunar realms, day and night, with raptu- 
rous mind?” Needless to say that this longing of our poet, as is 
clear from his poems, has been fulfilled, 


In another of his poem too Dr. Raghavan speaks of the Poet 
and takes him in the company of the learned and the sage. In the 
poem "Kavih jūānī rsib"$ he says that what the Jiani and the 
Rsi do, the Poet also does. He is quite different from the ordinary 
run. Even though moving along with the crowd in the street he 


5. Samskrita Pratibha, Vol. V, No. 2, 1965, 
6. Samskrita Pratibha, Vol; V; No. 2, 1965, 
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would feel as if he were not moving with them; he would be 
gazing on the pageant on the street as if seated in a balcony, 
although he is part of the crowd; 


rathyacarajanaughena vrajann apy avrajann iva/ 
vitardikayam asina iva rathyārn sa pašyati// 


"Even though floating along the current he would imagine him- 
self to be on the bank looking at the current": 


vahann api svayam nadyah pravāheņāvahann iva/ 
asau tisthann iva tate bhati sroto nirüpayan// 


Finally says our poet: “He alone has vision; he alone has the feel- 
ing mind. Gifted with vision, with feeling, he is the poet, the man 
of knowledge, the seer": 
tasyaiva vartate preksa cetas tasyaiva vartate/ 
preksàvàm$ ca saceta$ ca kavir jnani rsiš ca sah// 

A short poem of four verses kim tan navīkrtirahasyarasāyanam 
te? is in excellent diction and style. It was written in the course 
of his long journey from Kanya Kumari to Simla (for participat- 
ing in a Seminar at the Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Simla, after attending the Vivekananda Rock Memorial Inaugura- 
tion at Kanya Kumari). He reflects on the vast expanse of the 
land, its richness and variety and its capacity to hold in its lap 
crores of people: 

akanyam atuhinasailam agaccham amba 
pasyan pravistrtim imam nibidadbhutam te/ 
dhanyasi Bharatadharitri! Janitri! yat tvad- 
anke lalanti prthule bata vatsakotyah// 


Bhāratamātā, he says, protects all her sons even though they, 
through childishness, mutual bickerings, wailings, fights ete. dis- 
figure her form and injure her feelings: 

uccāvacam $i$utaya muhar amba vatsa 
ete mithah kalaharodanapidanadyaih/ 


chindanti mürtim api te vranayanti cittam. 
ksantis tavanga kiyati paripasi sarvan// 


7. Samskritu Bhavitavyam 3-10-1970. 
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But then, in the midst of all this, the poet sees the ripeness of 


time and its shining lustre on the sublime face of Motherland: 


ka te dyutir Bhagavatiha mukharavinde 
kalapratapaparipaktrimadiptalaksmih 


He asks her: what is the secret elixir of your eternal rejuvenations? 


“kim tan navikrtirahasyarasayanam te”. 


As an example of the Anyokti form of poetry may be rnen- 
tioned his poem, Kokilanirvedah.§ Written in the free style and 
in the form of a conversation between a cuckoo and its friend 
the poem brings forth the agony of the people with higher calibre 
finding the large number of people of a lower calibre holding the 
field, the cuckoo representing the former and the crow the latter. 
The cuckoo finds itself frustrated, sad and sunken. It finds itself 
mortified by the harsh notes of jealous crows: 


irsyalukarataugharatanair mriye’tra/ 
For it there is no spring, no blossom on the mango tree: 


nayam vasanto na ca va rasale 
ankuritam me kisalam; kva yani/ 


Having lost all hope of better days it wails, ‘Who will listen 
to me? For whom shall I sing?’ 


ko vātra Susrusur anubhavaéilah 
ko va rasam vetti gasyami, kasmai? 


In this anguish, it bursts forth “If it is impossible not to be 
born, it is better to die in childhood itself”: 


ajanir varistha yadi sā na jantoh 
sisubhava eveha maranam variyah. 


The poem mirrors the feelings about the swamping by the mediocre 
and the vulgar and the callous climate of apathy and the sinking 
of the elite. * : T 2 
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and idyllic life, the sum-up of all that a cultured one will wish Hon) 
lt breathes noble sentiments nobly expressed. 


“My mind does not thirst for the sweetness of the nectar of 
the moon, nor does it want to roll in the golden sands of Kubera’s 
land, nor to kiss the celestial damsels sporting in the heavenly 
Ganges, bedecked with Nandana flowers, 


“Means, secure though limited, and enough to keep aglow the 
fire of the body, a home nestling in the lap of the flower-strewn 
garden, a small family, causing no concern, with a beloved wife, 
her heart swelling at the innocent smiles of the lovely children 
and sharing my toil—This is all that I desire," 


mitas tad api nisthito vibhava audaragnyahuteh 
grham tanu suvatikasumacitankasamlalitam/ 

kutumbakam abhisanam subhagadimbhamugdhasmita- 
prajrmbhihrdayollasatpriyatamavibhaktasramam// 


The poet wants to be away from the din of the excitement aad 
quarrels of the vulgar, his inner soul sanctified and restful at the 
lotus-like feet of the Lord, the lotus of his intellect blooming in 
the sun-shine of the words the wise and his mind thrilled by sweet 
strains of music: 3 

vidurahrtapamarotkalahakopakolahalam 
mahesvarapadāmbujasmaraņapūtasāntāntaram/ 
manisivacanamsumadvikacaSemusipankajam 
manah sarasagītikāpulakitam yadi syad alam// 


In 1969 he published the poem Kamakotiti kārmaņagrhātam 
iwantarangam which is in fact an eulogy, a Stotra, in twentytwo 
verses of Sri Kanci Kamaksi. In this Dr. Raghavan, as a devotee, 
comes out in bold relief. The whole poem breathes devotion to 
Goddess. Some of the verses carry the refrain: “adhavam adya 
katham amba..." “I came running to you, O Mother....” The 
poet, who was a young student when he wrote this, had long de- 
sired to visit Kaüci: 

utkanthita$ ciram iti prabalam samipam 
adhavam adya tava devi madālasāksi// 


“It is Kafici, the play-ground of the wavy glances of mercy 
famous for their converting the mute into the eloquent, the seat 
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of omniscience (ascended by Sri Sankara), and Kāmakotī, the and 
of all desires; because of these my mind is capitivated as if by 
magic”:, 
Kāūcīti mūkamukharīkrtilabdhavarņa- 
kāruņyavīciladršām vihrtisthalīti/ 
sarvajnapithanagariti ca kinca kāma- 
kotīti kārmaņagrhītam ivantarangam// 


The poet prays to the goddess:, 


šīlam višodhaya jagajjanani prakrsta- 
bodham vidhehi diša bhaktim ana$varam me/ 
apy amba bhāvaghanam ādrtacārurūpam 
udbodhayāšu mayi Devi vacovilāsam// 


“O Mother of the world, purify my nature, give me highest 
enlightenment, vouchsate me undying devotion. And O Mother, 
awaken in me forthwith beautiful and significant expression.” 


In the Brahmapatravaivartapuranam,” a poem in twenty verses 
in Anustubh metre we see Dr. Raghavan in a different vein. It is 
divided into five brief Adhyayas of Samanvaya, Vibhuti, Brahma- 
patramāhātmya, Nāsācūrņamākātmya and Dhūmavartimāhātmya. 
He speaks here of Tobacco and the uses to which it is put. This 
is a satire on this much used or abused commodity. Written 
in the style of the Puranas it has its effect heightened by 
the pungent humour that characterizes it. Known as Brahmapatra 
in the south, Tobacco is spoken of by the poet as the supreme 
Brahman Itself on account of its four qualities: it is supreme bliss, 
it has its connection with the word Brahman; its long tapering shape 
is like that of Brahma-puccha and its name is turiya or fourth (a 
name current among tobacco lovers), it being the fourth ingredient 


of a betel-chewing: first, betel-leaf, second areca-nut pieces, third 
lime, fourth tobacco: ; 


anandaparakasthatvat brahmasabdanvayad api/ 
brahmapucchakttitvac ca turīyety abhidhanatah // 


The poet mentions the three uses of tobacco: 
nāsācūrņo dhümavartih vitituryangam ity api/ 
Jt is used in snuff, cigarette and betel-chewing. 


^ 
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Here is his clever dig at those who take the last variety of its, 
They do not even care for bath and food and remain motionless 
like Para-brahman:, 
kiūcid ādāya tālvantah snānāhārādyanādarah/ 
tathaivāspandam āste hi parabrahmaiva kevalam// 


Those who take snuff are indeed Yogins:. 
cürnopayogino nünam yogino natra samšayah/ 


For cigerette he has the righteous aversion; he says it is the 
taper that burns and destroys customary orthodox conduct, astikya, 
tvam vartir āstikyadāhikā. 

He has a dig.at the smokers too: 

- nityagnayo jayanty eke savartyālāpakovidāh/ 
avicchinnāgnayas caike te hi pavakadarsanah// 

“Victorious are indeed the Nityagnis, those who have fire 
constantly with them and who can converse with a cigerette in 


mouth, as also the chain smokers, whose very sight is purifying 
as they are always seen with fire (pāvaka=fire and the purifier) !” 


The Dambhaviblvütih!? is a longer poem is seventysix Anustubh 
verses. It is a powerful satire on hypocricy. The poet sustains 
the idea that none is free from hypocricy, the difference lying 
only in degree; 


nāstīha ko’pi nirdambhah mātrābhedo'sti kevalam. 
` In the style of the Upanisads, he declares:. 


dambhavasyam idara sarvam neha nānāsti kificana/ 
ekam etat param tattvam vidvāñ carati saukhyatah// 


“All that is here is covered with hypocricy: there is nothing here 
which is different from that, One who knows this supreme truth 
moves about happily. 


The poet then describes the various types of hypocricy; How 
people conceal their miserliness under the pretext of saving money 
in times of difficulty for their sons, how young men go to temples 


10. Samskrita Bhavitavyam. 
43 
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to rub shoulders with the opposite sex in the crowd, how boys 
and girls carry on their love affairs under the pretext of friendship, 
how some learned people permit themselves senseless observations 
and ascribe it to some tradition, how some people take up a wrong 
position and conceal the uselessness of their stand under the pretext 
of freedom of thought, how some memorials to dead leaders and 
V.LP.s are put up to collect money and misuse them, how minister- 
ship is considered the path to royal position and power, with even 
the princes today longing for it, how factories and industrial 
establishments are*put up with public funds and enjoyed by Direc- 
tors and. members of their family, how Christian missionaries 
undermine ancient religions under cover of education, health and 
so on. Only a few illustrations of hypocricy are given (in the 
poem), says the poet. One who is expert in Dambha does under- 
stand people in reality. On account of its all-comprehensive nature 
and permeating character the poet terms*Dambha as Brahman: 


itas tatas ca yatkincid udahriyata kevalam/ 
Dambhabrahmani nisnatah narāū janati tattvatah// 


As.waves in the ocean other transient feelings lead to augment 
eventually the permanent feeling of hypocricy: 


-sancaribhava anye hi jata vīcivad ambudhau/ 
- ^. ~Sthayinam dambham evami vardhayanty uttarottaram/. 7 


In a beautiful sum-up the poet says: 


Just as water risen from the ocean (in the form of waves) 


goes again into ocean so in Dambha-brahman. all things are 
included: 


`- abdhyutpannam jalam sarvam abdhim eva gatam tathā/ 

dambhabrahmamahavakye sarvabhāvasamanvayah/ / 

There are three story. poems of his:- 

rājah!! he narrates the story of Varadaraja, a- sacred ministre of 

God Ranganatha’s shrine at Srirangam, vio goes A Bi k 

Harijan women and is reclaimed by the L See ME 
Years. The story is of absorbing interest. 


11. Amrtavani 1948. 
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Dr. Raghavan has invested it with idyllic charm by his skilful 
handling of the situtations and the highly poetic flashes. The 
poem opens with a description of the river Cauvery early morning, 
whose glowing waters, with the sun appearing and the sky turning 
crimson, justify its name Kanaka (golden). 


kanakākhyārn vivrnvānāh kaveryah stimitambhasi/ 
babhuh prasrmarā udyadarkasauvarnabhaktayah// 


The description of the love-stricken state of Varadaraja and 
his advances to the Harijan girl is also vivid and graphic: 
mattakasini mattaksi mādito 'smi tava $riyā/ 
māmy aharn naiva me dehe hanta nihšaraņo ’smy aham// 


kā tvam payodharasphūrtimukutāyitasausthave/ 
avistam tvayi maccittam samehi varayasva mam// 


The depiction of the scene of the falling off of the mortal 
frame of Varadaraja and the issuing forth of the light from it 
which merged in the Lord is as graphic as it is elevating: 


netur svar patitam dvijanmanagaram yāvat sa 
bandyuttamah 
puryah simni jugupsamanamanasa tasthau grnann isvaram/ 
tavat tasya papata bhautikavapuh sadyo dharanyam 
: ksaņād 
devānge'milad advayam $atatatitsphürtih prabhā kacana// 


In the second story poem Mahipo Manunāticolah!? Dr. Raghavan 
presents a touching episode from the story of king Manuniticola of 
Tiruvarur so known because of his extreme righteousness and the 
rigour in following the path of Manu, the ancient Hindu law-giver. 
The episode is: : 

“Tiruyarur (the author's native place, in Tanjore District), 
one of the ancient Chola capitals, famed in the annals of Tamil 
history and culture, was being ruled over by king Manu-niti-kanda- 
Cola, so named because of the rigour with which he maintained law 
and righteousness, not swerving from the path laid down by Manu. 
He had established a bell at the entrance to his palace, which any 


| 12. Amrtavani 1949. 
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being in his kingdom, wanting justice to be done or grievance to 
be redressed, could freely approach and ring, and to whose call 
the king immediately responded. 


One evening the king’s son, the young prince, while going round 
the main streets of the town in his chariot, ran over a calf; the 
mother cow rang the bell at the king’s palace; the king issued forth, 
saw the tragedy and decreed that the prince should pay with his 
life for the rash drive; accordingly the chariot was driven over the 
prince, who cheerfully laid down his body for the ordeal. Pleased 
at king Manuniti’s unparalleled enforcement of righteousness, God 
Tyagaraja, Patron-Deity of Tiruvarur, manifested Himself, revived 
both the calf and the prince, and blessed them all.” 


The poem is written in a fluent and simple style. The descrip- 
tion of the chariot, the remorse of the prince at the killing of the 
calf and the king’s determination to uphold righteousness have all 
been described here in an expression at once elegant and dignified. 
By way of specimen we may well reproduce the verse below which 
truly catches the spirit of the iron will of the king to mete out 
justice, to be ruthless in punishment even if the offender happens 
to be his own son: no consideration would weigh with him, he 
would not care to look at the face of his offspring nor the tears 
rolling on the faces of his wife, ministers and the citizens: 


krpanadharavratadhre-ca bhūpo - 
naivodapasyan manuniticolah/ 
mukham svaputrasya na vasru paura- 
Suddhantamantryananatah pravāhi// 


„Gopa Hampanņah is a brief story poem on Hampanna, a watch- 
man who died a martyr’s death while saving the honour of a Hindu 
lady against a party of drunken British Soldiers. The inspiration 
for this came from an account of an actual incident which created 
quite a stir among the public of Madras, The poem was published 
in 1947 in the Amritavāņā of Bangalore. It is in four sections, the first 
in eighteen verses in Upajati describing the incident of the chase 
of the young Lingayat woman walking back home in the evening 
by the drunken British Soldiers camping at Guntakal en route to 
Secunderabad, the providing of shelter to her in his hut by one 
Hampanna, a Kuruba (cowherd by caste), watchman sili: near 
the Railway level crossing, the attempt of the Soldiers to break 
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open the hut to outrage the modesty of the young woman, the re- 
sistence offered by the watchman who brandised a bamboo to scare 
them. and their taking to heels and the shooting of the watchman 
with a revolver by a fleeing soldier; the second section in four 
verses in Anustubh describing the inability of dying Hampanna to 
identify the culprit at the identification parade and the performance 


‘of his last rites by the grief-stricken people around; the third in 
„seven Vasantatilaka verses describing the attempt of the people 


to take the case to the Court and the Court upholding the defence 
case that the young women was a proslitute; that Hampanna, her 
procurer, grew violent while higgling about her fees and that the 
soldier shot in self-defence; and the fourth in three verses, two in 
Malini and one in Sardilavikridita in which the poet asks the way- 
farer to stop at the public memorial to the martyr on the Kurnool- 
Bangalore road and pay homage to the memory of that noble soul. 


The pathos of the incident of the laying down of his life by 
Hampanna for the noblest of the noble causes and writhing pain at 
the false charges upheld by the court are well brought out in the 
poem. 


bho bho bhavukapantha tasya puratah 
te baspapadyam kuru 

Slokam tasya silamukhe vilikhitam 
tvam vacayitvapy amum/ 

. atra $vetabhatabhiyogavipadah kāñcit tu ` 

Hindustriyam 

Hampaņņah pariraksya tair abhihatah 
teclas Sete mahat// 


Dr. Raghivani s homages to two of the greatest figures of 
Modern India should also be mentioned, the one to Swami Viveka- 
nanda under the title *Narendro Vivekanandah"!? and the other 
to Gandhiji. Before he took to Sannyāsa, attained knowledge 
and fame, Swami Vivekananda was known as Narendra. The author 
mentions this fact in the last verse of the eulogy with ‘Khyati’ used 


in the two meanings ‘fame’ and ‘knowledge’ : 


. jāto narendro yah khyātyā Vivekanandatam gatah// 


13, Samskrita Pratibhd, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1963, 
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The author has the pun in the next line on the words Narendra 


and Vivekananda: 
Narendrāh syama tatsmrtya vivekānandalābhatah// 


By remembering him, “may we become leaders of the people 
through the joy of viveka, discrimination, that we get.” The poem 
was written on the occasion of the hundredth birth anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda. The author sums up his life, work and per- 
sonality in the following verse: 


yah éri-Samkaravan mila api samah prapyeha 
jhanihamarut- 
. tulyas tolayati sma vi$vam akhilam vyasmayayad 
vagjharaih/ 
Vedàntam punar uddadhara janatāsvādhyātmikīr vasanam 
tasyaitasya dhrte "pi namani šubhe ko và na romaficati// 


“Who, like Sri Sankara, had only a few years, shook the 
whole world like a storm making the people wonder-struck by his 
eloquence; who revived Vedanta as also the spiritual feeling among 
people,—who is there who would not be thrilled when his blessed 
name is uttered?” 


The author tells us all how he started the two magazines 
Prabuddha Bharata and Vedanta Kesari and lighted the lamp of 
spirituality with the light (of wisdom) of the sages which had 
gone out under the impact of worldliness (dvipantesu visayagraha- 
vegašāntam adhyatmadipam udadipayad arsadiptya//). 


One of the peculiarities of the poem lies in the skilful weaving 
in it in Sanskrit version of the well-known sayings in English of 
Swami Vivekananda such as ‘Let the lion of Vedanta roar’. 


aranyabhümisu -yathecchaviharasali- 
Vedantasimha uruvikramalanghitasah / 
garjatv iti svayam agarjad abhir nrsirnho 
yo jūānam' aupanisadara prathayan prthivyam// 
Or "arise, awake and stop not till your goal is reached" 


uttisthatoccalata jagrata labdhalaksya 
yavan na ma viramateti ca yo jughosa/ / 
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Or “how funny is the touch-me-notism of Hinduism”: 


kvoktih tato na vijugupsata ity udara 
kvaspr$yatamayamatam bata hasyam etat// 


It was Swami Vivekananda who first used the expression 
Daridranarayana for the poor. He wondered at the lavish services 
at the temples while the poor, the Daridranarayanas, moved about 
without food or clothing: : 

püjalayesu ca katham vipula daridra- 
narayanesu vicaratsu nirannayastram// 

'Ihe Swami had attained the vision for the regeneration of the 
spiritual energy of the world when he took to meditation at Kanya 
Kumari in a rock in the ocean (which later came to be known 
‘after him as the Vivekananda Rock) which looked like his fortitude 
itself after he had crossed the waves which looked verily like his 
obstacles :. = : 

vighnān ivormivitatīs tarasa taran svam 

adhyasya dhairyam iva parvatakhandam abdhau/ 
kanyapade dhrtasamadhir avapa yas ca 

drstim punarbhavakrte jagadatmasakteh// 

When he was sitting on this rock he realized the oneness and 
the unity of India spread out before him from Kanya Kumari to | 
the Himalayas and its immortal culture from Wamadeva to ‘his 
guru Ramakrishna: 

tatropavisya purato vitatam akhandam 
ākanyam atuhinasailam apa$yad ekam/ 

yo bharatim bhuvam ana$varasamskrtim tām 
a-Vamadevanijadesika-Ramakrsnam// 

The Swami would often quote the Upanisadic lines such as 
‘nayam Atma balahīnena labhyah’ which our poet embodies in his 


vērses, as for example: 
ātmaisa naiva balahinajanenalabhya 
ityagamoktam avadhatta...... 


On account of his patriotism the Swami came to be known as 
the ‘patriot monk’, an expression which our poet renders in the 
equally effective Sanskrit expression ‘rastravira’. This he couples 
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with the expressions ‘jianavira’ and ‘karmavira’; the symmetrical 
ending of all expressions in vira hightening the effect of the 
statement:, 


jūānavīrah karmaviro rastraviras ca yo babhau// 


In the penultimate verse of the poem the poet gives expression to 
the gratitude of the people of India to Swami Vivekananda in many 
ways: 


tasyadhamarnah katidha na bhavamo’ tra bharate 


In the poem Mahatma: with its twentyone verses, eighteen 
of which are in Anustubh while the remaining three are in Vasanta- 
tilaka, the author pays fitting tribute to Mahatma Gandhi. The 
verses were writlen after Mahatma Gandhi’s assassination. In it 
the poet recounts the great and noble deeds of the Mahatma. He 
hopes that what the Mahatma could not achieve in his life, he 
might achieve by his death: 


asadhi yan na jivata tanutyajastu tat krtam/ 

He includes Gandhi among those that lend glory to India: 
Gita Ganga tatha Gauri-giris cety atra ye punah/ 
hetavo Bharatonnatyai tesu Gandhy apy anantimah// 


„ The poet sums up the teachings of the Mahatma in his inimita- 
ble style in one single verse: . 


Satyan nasti paro devah nahimsato pyupasana/ 
samatvarh paramo yogo. vasudhaikam kutumbakam// 
esa adeSa_eso "yam upadešo mahātmanah/. 


"There is no god superior to truth, no worship supērior to 
non-violence, equality īs the highest Yoga, the wholē world is one 
family—this is the teaching of the Mahatma, this is his preaching.” 


In Vāgvādinī Sahasratantri, a poem in thirty verses in Vasanta- 
tilaka metre published in the Adityanath Jha’ Felicitation Volume 
the poet offers a rhapsody on the presiding Deity of Nad i EM 
of sound and speech. The countless sounds in ERREUR dis jās 


manifestations. The thousands of strings of Her Vina vibrate all 


14. Vedantakesari; also Sorsleritg Pratibha, VIII, 2, 
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around in Nature. The sound of the ocean with its dancing waves 

is her loud laughter. . The whistling sound coming out of the hol-, 
lows of the bamboos filled with the breeze from the southern quar- 

ter is the song of the forest deity seated on the throne bedecked 

with the jewels of flowers and leaves: 


agastyadikprasrmaranilapuritebhayah 
vam$aprarohasusirebhya udeti ya sa/ 
gitis tavaiva sumaparnavicitraratna- 
simhasanoparilasadvanadevatayah// 


In former ages the great sages saw Her in the form of Mantras 
with which She directs us like a Queen (mantratmika prabhur 
ivādisasi); it is she who instils in the minds the way of Dharma 
and the highest aim of life among people by means of the charm- 
ing stories of the Epics (avarjitesu hrdayesu manoharabhir akhyayi- 
kabhir uparohayasi tvam eva). The poet goes on: 

purnamrtamsukiranair abhimrsyamanah 
candrasmabhanga iva haimarasapravaham/ 
sprstas sakrt tava sudhih karunakataksaih 
kāvyam pravahayati hanta nirargalam sah// 
Like the moon-stone giving out the flow of liquid, cool like snow, 


when touched by the rays of the full moon, the learned (poet) 
when touched but once by your mercyful glances pours out un- 


impeded poetry.” 


„Like Dandin the poet declares: — 
tvam amananti sudhiyah sitavarniniti 
sārasvātī kalayate vitatham kim īksā? 


andhe tamasy akhilam eva jagan nimajjed 
udbhāsanāya yadi nāsti tava prakasah// 


The poem closes with a prayer of the poet to Sarasvati: ` 


sampürnam eva mayi devi tarangayāksi 
piyüsam eva mayi vargaya te dayakhyam/ 


yady at karomi vacasa vyavahārasilpam : 
` tat tat tavaiva vividhaprasavarcanam syat// 


44 
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akasasankarasirahpatiteva Ganga 

vāsantiko malayagandhavaho yathā va/ 
jyotsneva saradevidhor navamallikeva 

yan mam vrņotu vivrnotu tanum gunaih svaih// 


vagvadiniha karuņākaņikām kathancid 
asadya yam iha vacahkanikam avāpam/ 
tām te padamburuhayor visrjami padyam 
tvattas tvayaiva tava pūjanabhūsaņe stām// 


“O goddess, cast your full glance on me, shower on me the 
nectar of your mercy. Whatever I do through words, let that be 
worship offered to you in the form of manifold flowers. 


“May the Divine speech choose me as her favourite, and reveal 
herself with all her excellences, like the Ganga descending from 
the sky on the head of Lord Sakara, or the vernal Malaya breeze, 
or the light of the autumnal moon, or the fresh jasmine flower. 


“O, Vāgvādini! whatever iota of your mercy I got, and what- 
ever bit of expression thereby, that I offer at your feet so that 
your worship as well as your adornment be through you and with 
what you yourself have given, 


Printed Khanda Kāvyas (minor poems) of Dr. Raghavan 
~ noticed above 
1. ‘Kim priyam Feldes ye. ; Kālidāsa Pratibha, Samskrit 
Academy, Madras, 1955. 
2. ‘Slistaprakirnakam’, Samskrita Pratibha, Sahitya Academi, 
New Delhi, Vol. II, No. I, April 1960. 


3. ‘Sankrantimahah’, ibid., October 1961, 

4. 'Kalah Kavih’, ibid., April 1961. 

5. Bhoh Kave’, ibid., October 1965. 

6. ‘Kavir jūānī rsih,' ibīd., October 1965. 

T. . Narendro Vivelsanandah’, ibid., April, 1963, also Vedantū- 
kesari, Madras-4, 

8. 


‘Kim tan navikrtirahasyarasayanam te; Samskrita Bhavi- 
tavyam, Nagpur, Vol. XX, 3-10-1970. 
9. ‘Kokilanirvedah’, ibid., 22-8-1970.. 


10. ‘Yadi syad alam, ibid., Vol. XX, Nos. 17-18, 5-9-1970. 
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11. 'Kāmakotītikārmaņagrhītam ivantarangam’, Madras, 1969. 
12. 'Brahmapatravaivartapuránam' Samskrita Bhavitavyam, 
Nagpur, 1969. 

13. ‘Devabandi Varadarajah’, Amritavani, Bangalore, 1948. 
14. ‘Mahipo Manuniticolah’, Amritavani, Bangalore, 1949. 

15. ‘Mahatma’, Vedantakesari, Madras-4 and also separately. 
16. 'Dambhbavibhūtih', Samskrita Bhavitavyam, Nagpur, 1969. 
17. ‘Vagvadini Sahasratantri’ Samskrti, (A. N. Jha Commemo- 


ration Volume), Delhi, 1969. 
18. Gopa-Hampannah, Amritavani, Bangalore, 1947, 
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*BOOKS: FOUR BY RAGHAVAN 
Fausron Bowers, New York 


....If in my Indian voyages I failed to find either the spiritua- 
lity or the saint I sought, I happened, however, on something 
better—the country's great scholar Dr. V. Raghavan, Head of the 
Sanskrit Department at the prestigious University of Madras. He 
is not a holy man, nor a fakir or faker, but he has his own guru, 
the great present-day Holiness, Sankaracharya, near Madras, 
and he unquestioningly tolerates modern day Hinduism. Dr. V. 
Raghavan has received virtually every secular honor his country 
allows. He is a Member of the Council and Committee and Con- 
vener for Sanskrit at the National Academy of Letters, and a 
Fellow of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, the national arts council 
in Delhi; and a Padmabhushan, receipient of the Presidential 


Award of a lotus decoration, the nation's high recognition to its 
citizen. 


....Always he is generous with his knowledge. Always he is 
serious, even in his humor. Always he is kind. And he is one 
of those rarities who can actually act in Sanskrit in a Sanskrit 


play, improvising the sutradhara's lines as intended by the original 
playwrights 1000 years ago. 


Books by Dr. Raghavan pour out over the years, and some 


of them go into more than one edition, such as his doctoral thesis, 
a 1000-page “Bhoja’s Srngara Prakasa” 


: an interpretation of the 
biggest work in the field of literary criti » 


cism in the whole range 


: ES s ect Indian Institute of World Culture (UNESCO), 
^ i B. P. Wadia Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore-4. “Th 
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tors”, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, New Delhi. The Spiritual 
Heritage of Tyagaraja, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras-4, “Nrtta 
Ratnavali of Jayasenapati,” Madras Government Oriental Series CVI, 
Madras-5. 
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dated August 29, which Mr. F. B ge Voice, New York, 
61st birthday. owers pa ote on the occasion of Dr, Raghavan's 
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of classical Sanskrit. Notably “The Indian Heritage” introduces 
the foreigner to Hindu holy books and do for them in beauty and 
importance almost what King James did for the Bible. It is here 
in the books of Hinduism—Vedas, Upanishads, Sastras, Sutras, 
Puranas, Bhagavad Gita—that the majesty and grandeur, the 
beauty and exaltation of antiquity bursts into the air. Whatever 
the practice may debase, in the books you have the real thing.... 
unequivocal and, in Raghavan's searching renditions, unimpea- 
chable. : 


. “The Indiam Heritage” is porbably the single most important 
hook ever written in English regarding Sanskrit, Hindu religion 
and literature, the sources of Indian tradition. In his lucid intro- 
duction Raghavan begins with Sanskrit itself, (Samskrita ‘the re- 
fined’), for it provided the “overall synthesis which consolidated 
ihe country”. Without Sanskrit India would have no history nor 
Hinduism a record. Neither would the nation have any unity. 
It is trifling-to remind that.a North Indian differs from a Southern- 
er. much as a Swede. from an Italian. But Hinduism through its 
vehicle of Sanskrit united the country emotionally, as the British 
later would unite it geographically. Raghavan finds reproving 
significance in the re-emergence of Sanskrit today—“when men 
swayed by conflicting ideologies start behaving like people devoid 
of a heritage". 


As you read the original words belonging to the oldest reli- 
gion still actively practiced in the world today, you are stunned 
by the breath of thought, Again and again there is magnificent 
introspection and concern with Self—the innermost core of man, 
his centre so vital and deep that neither physiology nor phycho- 
analysis finds it. Where is the Soul? In the globus pallidus, I 
suppose, but still it defies all abstraction. It is elusive even to 
the Upanishads: “This Self is characterized as ‘Not this’; intangi- 
ble, it is not to be grasped; indestructable, it is not destroyed; not 


adhesive, it does not adhere; it feels no pain, suffers no injury;’... 
2 . 


in it you have attained freedom from fear." 


one of the many Upanishads, the father 
Svetaketu: “This true Being, this subtle 
s the soul of everything; that is Truth, 
he makes the most famous of the 


Again elsewhere in 
is talking with his son, 
source of the world that i 
that is the Self” And now 
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four Great Affirmations which unify the Upanishads, “That Thou 
Art! (Tattvam asi) O Svetaketu,” The father commands the son, 
«Bring the fruit of the Nyagrodha tree”. “Here Sir.” “Open it” 
“It is opened, Sir.” “What do you see?” "Sir, I see seeds, as 
small as atoms.” “Split one of these.” “One is split, Sir." “What 
do you see inside?" “Nothing, Sir." "My dear," the father told 
Svetaketu, “from that minute source which you cannot see, this 
huge Nyagrodha springs; believe this, my dear." 


The famous passage which Gandhi once claimed was all that 
Hinduism needed to live forever "if left intact in the memory of 
Hinduism”, also deals with Self: “It moves, it moves not; it is far, 
it is near; it is inside all this, it is outside all this. He who sees 
all beings in his Self, and his Self in all beings, has threreby no 
longer loathing for others...". Later, what is “This Imperishable"? 
It “is the unseen seer, the unheard listener, the thinker unthought 
of; and the unknown knower". 


Here, in the presence of man's most ancient experiences at ex- 
ploring his mind, the point is how each of us is to own his own mind 
and how each of us is to become ininhabited. However, one can 
work too hard at the quest. In the midst of the persistent ques- 
tioning of Yajnavalkya by Gargi, the raaster snaps, “Gargi, do not 
ask too much; your head will fall”, And ina passage referring to 
lifes brevity (“of a day's duration”) and how “man is not to be 
satisfied with wealth”, Nachiketas, the son, asked his father after 
he had given away all his worldly possessions, “Father, to whom will 
you give me?” And twice, thrice did he ask. The father burst 
RAD =e RI UE. Nachiketas continues his wonderment 
in the abode of death”. e 4 i 
persist in questioning me is pues Bon SCR Es a 


himself (Freud did, though), 


So too is Hinduism adamant on the Subject. The Veda, a couple 
= , 
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of millennia before Christ, states it simply: "One ignorant of the 
place asked one who knew; and instructed by the one who knows, 
he goes to his destination.” “He who has a teacher, knows." 


And coming down to the 19th century, we find in Rayhavan’s 
“The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja,” a collection and commentary 
of some 565 songs composed by a great sainl-singer, a song on the 
subject of learning in general; "a corpse dressed in lace turban, 
adorned wlth precious jewels, so is a worldly-minded clever person 
possessing scholarship....” And Upanishads answer that one too: 
What is supposed to happen at the end of the voyage of 
knowledge....'"Therefore, a Brahman should, completing his learn- 
ing, take his stand on the strength of his knowledge; transcending 
both strength and learning, he should then he a silent meditator; 
transcending both non-meditation and meditation.,..” This pas- 
sage is taken by some to mean that after freeing oneself from the 
desire for any more learning, man should remain like a child. 
Meanwhile, however, Raghavan’s books take their readers to the 
very brink of ultimate knowledge independently gained and 
privately garnered. 


«The Great Integrators” is a historical collection of greatest 
"saint-singers" poems and hymns from every part of India. The 
time ranges from the 7th century in the South to the 19th century 
in the North; and the religious poets represent orthodox Hinduisrn, 
Hindu-Muslim combinations (Kabir, for instance), Sufism, and 
other religious philosophies ef India. These songs are nearer to 
the heart and mind of the people at large, than the ponderous and 
mightily obscure classical literature of Sanskrit and you can turn 
here if the past is too much for the present, Indeed, every, 
‘modernity’ is incorporated in them and through their imagery 
spiritual thought travels like a shock wave. Examine this one, 
for example, by Purandara, founder of Karnatak or South Indian 
music in the 16th Century, He incorporates the picture of the 
wandering bairagi, mendieant, self-appointed priests addicted to 
hashish; however, he carefully converts the drug experience to the 
worship of God, "This is his song: 

“Pry and take in this smoke; rid your body of its sins; open 
the bag of your mind. Take therefrom and cut into bits the 


intoxicating leaves of your daily sins, light them in the crucible 
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of your body wiih the fire of the Lord's contemplation; in the 
boiler of this body, fitted with the tube of devotion to your teacher, 
fill well the water of Lord Narayana; you enthusiastic man! the 
intoxication will go to your head; destroying your indigence and 
other drawbacks, the smoke will rise up; knowledge will dawn in 
your mind; and the Lord of the Teacher will be revealed." 


Kabir, on the other hand, in the 15th Century, a Hindu- 
Muslim mystie, used liquor, that anathema of Mohammedans, for 
his music: “Make thy body the vat, the gurw's instructions the 
molasses, etc....” And he did not hesitate to use his hymns as 
social commentary. In one he vocalizes on the practice of nudity:, 
“If by going about naked one could obtain unity with the Supreme 
Lord, beasts in the wild woods would be among the saved. If one 
could obtain salvation merely by remaining continent, eunuchs 
should automatically reach the Supreme State.” 


” 


In the ‘Nrita Ratnavali of Jayasenapati’ Raghavan returns to 
his other speciality—dance and drama. The Sanskrit original of 
this book was written in 1254 A.D. (this text was edited from two 
Telugu palm-leaf manuscripts in the Tanjore Library), and it con- 
tains descriptions of dances (many now lost from the living stage) 
and a detailed study of the basic postures of dance as compared 
with the sculptures of these poses on various temples in the South 
of India. Clearly as a source-book for dancers, this major Sanskrit- 
text on dance and the most elaborately edited work on dance in 
India contains enormous bearing on the course and fate of today’s 
art. As testimony to Dr. Raghavan’s superlative scholarship and 
variety of command within the field of Sanskrit studies, it -well 


rounds out the rapid and continuing succession of. his recently 


printed works. Dr. Raghavan places India’s past in the context 
of-the entire world’s ‘present. 


ae As a result we are wiser, if not 
spiritually more adept. - : 
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AN INTEGRATED SCHOLAR 


D. ANJANEYULU 


To be steeped in the ancient religions classics, and yet retain 
a modern outlook, to be brought up in the hoary tradition of 
learning and yet develop a scientific temper, to be versatile without 
being called a dilettante, to be prolific without ceasing to be 
profound—these are tasks, difficult of achievement, if not altogether 
impossible, in the India of today, as in other countries. One could 
hardly think of more than half-a-dozer men or women, who have 
such achievement to their credit in the world of contemporary 
Indian scholarship. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s name comes readily 
to one’s mind in this connection in the East and North of the coun- 
try, with no second to follow him close. In the South, there is only 
one name, that of Dr. V. Raghavan, who has remained unrivalled 
in his chosen field, for over three decades now. At the age of 
sixty, he could look back at the distance that he had already cover- 
ed, though it is not in him to rest on his oars, for he is ever driven 
by the ceaseless spirit of adventure to strive and to seek and not 
to yield before any hurdles that might come his way. 


Having taken to the study of Sanskrit more by choice than 
by necessity, Dr. Raghavan has enriched it in a ‘variety of ways 
during the last three decades. He has been associated with the 
University of Madras, as a research scholar, Junior lecturer, Reader 
and Professor. It was under the late Prof. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kuppuswami Sastri that he studied Nyaya-Vaiseshika and 
Samkhya-Yoga as special subjects, besides Comparative Indo- 
European Philology and other general subjects in the Sanskrit 
Honours (M.A.) course in 1927-30. One of the assets (hat he had 
as a college student was the grounding he already had in the 
language and literature which he had studied privately in traditio- 
nal style and the background at home of devotional literature and a 
detailed acquaintance with the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
the Bhagavata, which produced a great impression on his teachers. 
No-wonder he passed in First Class, with First Rank, taking all the 
Gold Medals, five of them. For his research work, leading to the 
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Doctor of Philosophy degree in 1935, he chose the unpublished 
manuscript, Srngara Prakasa of Bhoja, and wrote his thesis which 
was valued by Professors Sylvain Levi, F. W. Thomas, and A. B. 
Keith, all scholars of world renown. He had since revised and 
made it uptodate, with significant additions. The full work, a 
volume of nearly one thousand pages, was published in 1963 with 
the support of the Maharaja of Mysore, H. H. Jaya Chamaraja 
Wodiyar. It is a monumental study of the various schools of 
aesthetics and literary criticism in Sanskrit, with special reference 
to Bhoja’s contributions. With its wide range and marvellous sweep, 
as also a depth of critical insight, it justly deserved the Sahitya 
Akademi’s award, which it earned in 1966. It remains an authori- 
tative exposition and a thesaurus of the subject and is unlikely to 
be superseded in the years to come, except it be by his own forth- 
coming edition of its Sanskrit text in the Harvard Oriental Series. 


The number of learned publications, in the form of independent 


books, brochures and papers, written or edited by Dr. Raghavan, 
are nearly eighty to date. A descriptive list of these would fill 
the whole space of a sizable newspaper article. Suffice it here to 
touch upon the most outstanding of them. The New Catalogus 
Catalogorum, of which five volumes have come out so far, is a 
major project of world importance, undertaken by the University 
of Madras in the Department of Sanskrit. It is a complete register 
of Sanskrit and allied (Prakrit, Jains, Buddhistic) works and 
authors, with a list of their manuscripts in India and outside and 
references to their editions, textual criticism etc. It was in connec- 
tion with this stupendous work that Dr. Raghavan visited almost 
= B of the world from Nepal to the Netherlands, not excluding 
x DUM pe and gi countries of Eastern Europe, from the 
z i m oe o South-East Asia to North America, where 
K sā a iu kā) friendships at most of the universities and 
her academic institutions. He had contributed " 4 F 
Sanskrit language and lit : Rino a o 
erature, on liter critici d hi 
inn eem d : ; ary criticism and history, 
poetry and poetics to the E : : 
NM EE meyclopaedia of Literature, 
ew York, to the Encyclopaedia Americana and t saja 

Poetry and Poetics, Princeton, to the ee hc CHO 9 of 
Columbia University, and several K: s of Indian Tradition 
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In discussing aspects of Sanskrit literature, including the 
Kāvyas and Nātakas of Kalidasa, Dr, Raghavan takes care to avoid- 
the all-too familiar banalities of the traditional scholar, the pedes- 
irian college or university teacher, and the patronisingly breezy 
generalisations of the Western critic, Speaking on "Upumā Kali- 
“Similes, comparisons, metaphors and 
imagery are not mere embellishments; they are the doors through 
which the poet's vision reaches out on all sides, and reveals things 
in an undreamt of relatedness. They are not external additions 
but are of the very texture and making of the poet’s expression .... 
The chief features of Kalidasa's similes are variety, grace, aptness 


and suggestion....” Commenting on the theme of love and its 


treatment in Meghadūta, he says: 


"It is just possible that in this lyrie, poet Kalidasa himself 
sojourning in central India owing to some event in his life, feels 
nostalgic about his home in the north and sends this message to 
his own beloved. Historical scholars have tried to piece together 
certain facts to render such a supposition possible .... Even in 
this pure lyrie, Kalidasa touches upon his philosophy of love; of 
passion requiring the fire of separation and suffering to purily it 
and to weld the two hearts together all the more strongly ...... 
About the plays he gives a succinct account of their comparalive 
merits in the brief compass of a well-packed radio talk: 


“Malavikagnimitra is sustained by a well-organised story; with 
the ingenious design of the Vidüsaka forming its base, it has a 
political background and, more than these, attractive motifs like 
dance contest and the Ašoka-dohada. But it does not give scope to 
Kalidasa’s idealism and philosophy which find their fullest expres- 
sion in Abhijnana Sākuntala, which may be called the poet’s final 
Whatever its other features, its (that of Vikra- 


has built in his dramatic creations.” 


It may be recalled that Dr. Raghavan was for some years 
Sanskrit Adviser to All India Radio, and in that capacity, not 
only broadcast talks on a wide variety of topic and designed pro- 
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grammes, but produced many plays of Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bhava- 
bhūti etc., himself taking a leading role in most of them. 


To contemplate the fact that a University Professor in the midst 
of his academic pressures, besides other preoccupaions, had pub- 
lished nearly 800 learned articles, besides books and pamphlets (not 
to mention the regular crop of newspaper reviews and other occa- 
sional articles) might take one’s breath away. But that is just 
what Dr. Raghavan has done, and with the ease of a bright school- 
boy reciting his favourite rhymes! A descriptive catalogue of these 
would make a respectable volume by itself such as the one now 
ready. A cursory glance at their titles and the subjects covered 
by them would reveal an incredible versatility of interests as also 
an admirale resourcefulness of mind, worthy of a modern 
encyclopaedist. ‘Traditional values in Modern India’ and ‘Sources 
of the Indian Tradition’, ‘Vedanta in the West’ and ‘French Contri- 
bution to Indology’, ‘Ananda Coomaraswamy’ and ‘Anandaranga 
Pillai’, "Tyagaraja and Annamacharya’, ‘Music in Pulkuriki Soma- 
natha’s Works’, ‘Hyderabad as a Centre of Sangita’, ‘Kalidasa and 
Kautalya’, and ‘Kalidasa and Some English Authors’ are just 2 few 
of them, by way of random sampling. There seem to be few sub- 


jects, relating to the humanities, which are beyond the ken of the 


learned author, Dr. Raghavan has seldom been guilty of tmverified 
facts, questionable arguments or conclusions that do not follow by 
the compulsions of logic. His contribution on ‘Sukraniti? (pub- 
lished in the political science journal Raja Vidya, Madras, 1964) 


is an example of how effectively a long-surviving myth of high 
respectability could be neatly exploded. 


His interest in music and dance is next only to his. devotion to 
poetry and drama; nor is any one of them restricted to mere book- 
knowledge. The Spiritual Heritage of Tyāgarāja in which he edited 


the English translation of the Kritis by th Ise 3 
chari with a detailed critical Introd y the late Mr. C. Ramanuja- 


authoritative work on the subject, av. 
despite more recent publications, 
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Most of his articles and reviews relating to music lie scattered in 
the volumes of its journal, which he has been editing with singular 
distinction for nearly three and a half decades. The Academy 
rans a school of dance (Bharata Natya) conducted by T. Bala- 
saraswati (the exponent of the authontic Natya tradition with an 
unequalled flair for abhinaya) with the help and guidance of 
Dr. Raghavan. The knowledge of theory that Dr. Raghavan com- 
mands from Bharata’s Natya Sdstra downwards is wellknown in 
this field. One of his daughters, Priyamvada (after a well-known 
character of Kalidasa) is a trained danseuse of considerable talent, 
having undergone intense training with Balasarasvati for a decade 
and: half, with her younger sister Nandini closely following in her 
footsteps. As the Chairman of the Madras Natya Sangh, an un- 
official body affiliated to the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, Delhi, he has 
been instrumental in the production of experimental plays and the 
running of a drama school, under the supervision of Indian and 
visiting foreign experts. 


His Samskrta Ranga is an amateur group, exclusively devoted 
to the staging of Sanskrit plays. With younger scholars and students 
like Dr. T. K. Venkateswaran (now in U.S.), Dr. S. S. Janaki, 
Sri C. S. Sundaram, Dr. K. Ganesan and others forming part of 
it, it has, its life and soul in the founder, Dr. Raghavan, The 
Ranga had, in the past, presented plays like ‘Sakuntalam’, ‘Mala- 
vikagnimitram’, and 'Vikramorvasiyam” in the Kalidasa Festival 
at Ujjain, at the Music Academy, Madras and at the Natya Sangh, 
Madras, besides short farces like the Bhagavadajjukiyam. Yn con- 
nection with his 61st birthday celebrations, they enacted a histori- 
cal play entitled ‘Anarkali (on the love story of Prince Salim, the 
heir-apparent of Emperor Akbar), written by Dr. Raghavan him- 
self. Not even the most undaunted of optimists would claim that 
there is now a particularly favourable climate for Sanskrit plays 
here or elsewhere. But all power to the elbow of those who 
keep the flag flying, in fair weather and foul! 


Ignorance and apathy might be fairly characteristic of the 
general attitude to Sanskrit, which might be too easily dismissed 
by many as a “dead language”. But Dr. Raghavan would remind 
us of the well-chosen words of Sir William Jones who described 
it long ago as a language “of a wonderful structure; more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin and more exquisitely 
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refined than either.” While most people, especially the politicians 
in office who are taken for original thinkers the while they are 
in power, tend to boost their own respective languages in season 
and out, raising a veritable tower of Babel anew, scholars like 
Dr. Raghavan are luckily still there to tell us from time to time: 


“The vogue of Sanskrit is pan-Indian and, barring the four 
main South Indian languages, all the other Indian languages are 
descended from it. The greatest bond of unity is to be found 
in it, and when one remembers that the strongest force for such 
unity is culture, not politics, one will comprehend the real value 
of Sanskrit and the part it can play, even in a practical way, in 
the consolidation of the far flung Indian Union”. 


On the problem of national integration, at the emotional level, 
there is an increasing polarisation of forces between two schools 
of thought, rather two sets of vested interests, one paying lip sym- 
pathy to it and trying to dragoon all the others to its. own language 
and way of life before a deadline; and the other fanning-the fires 
of regional separatism by appealing to the narrow and local loyal- 
ties and linguistic passions. Neither of them seems to be suffi- 
ciently aware of the baic factors that make for unity in the Indian 
heritage. In his Patel Memorial Lectures, a few years ago, 
Dr. Raghavan chose for his theme the saint-singers of India as 
‘the great integrators’, quoting chapter and verse to reinforce his 
point. “The historical continuity and the countrywide sweep seen 
in the activities of these saints of the regional languages”, he said 
in his preface to the printed volume of those lectures, “underline 
the great role of consolidation that they played, leading to rene 
wals and reaffirmations, from time to time. This integration, which 
we are endeavouring to achieve today and which the Saint-singers, 
who had a total concept of it, achieved in their unique way; Was; 
I thought, a subject appropriate to the present times.-..” 


: To his mind, the heart of the Indian tradition was in the 
integration of the spiritual force with the material and of action 
with contemplation. This cultural synthesis had, in the past, found 
" ie ss) expression in the Sanskrit classics. It is D”: 
xs ta ādu he. says in his Indian Heritage sponsored by 
en B Ais Sanskrit culture, in its own, as well as its 

Ve phases, is of equal significance to India itself, particu- 
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larly in the present transitional stage of its history, when men, 
swayed by conflicting ideologies, start behaving like people devoid 
vf a heritage.’ Not only has Dr. Raghavan imbibed enough of 
this spirit of cultural integration, but in himself he represents 
an essentially integrated personality—of a scholar who is not con- 
tent to be a distant recluse, of a critic who is also an artist, of a 
professor who has something of the poet in him, of a man of the 
world who is mindful of the other world, of a man of action who 
has the time to be a man of contemplation as well. 
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